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So  Long  Fellows!— Good  Bye  Girls! 

The  end  of  the  quarter  is  near,  and  many  of  you  are  going  home 
— home  to  Mother  and  her  good  cooking  home  to  the  old  town 
again,  with  its  familiar  sights  and  places. 

We  hope  you  all  have  a  Joyous  Christmas  vacation,  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  return  next  quarter.  May  the  coming  year  bring  you 
nearer  to  the  realization  of  your  fondest  ideals,  and  may  good  fortune 
speed  you  on  your  way. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  patronage  in  the  past,  and 
trust  that  in  the  future  you  will  allow  "THE  HOUSE  OF  COURTESY" 
to  serve  you  again. 
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The  Industrial  Conference 


By  I  am  es  1).  Adam; 


IN  his  recent  message  to  the  new  Congress 
President  Wilson  devoted  the  larger  half  of 
his  observations  to  our  industrial  problems ; 
in  particular  to  the  pressing  problem  of  indus- 
trial relations.  In  his  words,  "The  great  unrest 
throughout  the  world,  out  of  which  has  emerged 
a  demand  for  an  immediate  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  between  capital  and  labor,  bids 
us  put  our  own  house  in  order."  This  can  only 
be  accomplished,  he  states,  by  eradicating  those 
difficulties ;  and  the  first  necessary  step  is  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  program  to  improve 
labor  conditions.  Congress  is  reminded  that  it 
has  already  recognized  some  industrial  standards  : 
that  the  principles  of  the  eight-hour  day,  of  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  worker's  health  and 
safetv,  and  of  the  prohibition  of  child  labor,  have 
been  embodied  in  federal  legislation.  There 
must  now  be  found  a  means  for  the  "genuine 
democratization  of  industry,  based  upon  the  full 
recognition  of  the  right  of  those  who  work,  in 
whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  some  organic 
way  in  everv  decision  which  directly  affects  their 
welfare." 

For  the  consideration  of  this  problem  the  Pres- 
ident called  an  industrial  conference,  to  meet 
December  1st.  and  on  Tuesdav.  the  2d,  the 
message  read  to  Congress  was  within  the  hour 
placed  before  the  conference.  Its  personnel  is 
composed  of  men  unaffiliated  with  capital  or  labor 
interests.    Among  their  number  (fifteen  in  all) 


are  Oscar  Straus,  Herbert  Hoover,  Thomas  W. 
Gregory,  Frank  Taussig,  and  Samuel  W.  McCall. 
Most  of  them  have  held  high  governmental  trusts 
and  all  are  known  as  men  of  public  spirit. 

Two  months  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  a  solution  of  this  problem  by  a  convention 
of  representatives  of  the  various  parties  in  in- 
terest. Six  organizations  ( the  bankers,  the 
farmers,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Industrial  Conference  (em- 
ployers), the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  Railroad  Brotherhood)  sent  representatives, 
and  twenty-five  representatives  of  the  public  were 
appointed  by  the  President.  Among  the  latter 
were  Dr.  Eliot,  Judge  Gary,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr..  John  Spargo,  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  This 
conference  was  divided  into  three  groups,  rep- 
resenting employers,  employees,  and  the  public, 
and  from  the  first  day  experienced  difficulties  in 
finding  any  common  ground.  The  assenting  vote 
of  a  majority  within  each  group  was  agreed 
upon  as  necessary  to  reach  a  decision.  Under 
this  procedure  no  decisions  were  reached ;  the 
"Industrial  Council,"  in  session  from  October  6 
to  October  22,  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  labor  group ;  and  the  complete 
failure  of  the  council  to  accomplish  anything  in 
the  way  of  an  agreement  upon  the  principles 
of  industrial  relations  was  characterized  by  the 
President  as  an  invitation  to  national  disaster. 
But  two  proposals  were  brought  before  the  coun- 
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oil.  The  first,  to  arbitrate  the  steel  strike  then 
pending,  was  postponed  upon  a  vote  of  the  labor 
and  public  groups,  under  a  ruling  of  the  chair 
that  the  question  was  procedural  and  therefore  did 
not  require  unanimity.  The  second,  a  resolution 
introduced  by  the  labor  group  for  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  was  sup 
ported  by  the  representatives  of  the  public,  but 
opposed  by  capital.  After  fruitless  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  assent  of  the  employers'  group,  Samuel 
Gompers  led  his  delegation  from  the  hall,  de- 
claring that  the  representatives  of  capital  had 
broken  up  the  meeting  and  that  they  had  not 
properly  represented  the  progressive  business 
men  of  this  country.  Many  of  the  public's  repre- 
sentatives agreed.  H.  B.  Endicott,  a  New  Eng- 
land manufacturer,  charged  the  employers  with 
wire-pulling  from  the  outside,  and  Gavin  McNab 
expressed  the  general  feeling  when  he  said  that 
many  100  per  cent  Americans  were  rapidly  de- 
generating into  100  cents  Americans. 

Thus  the  conference  which  meets  today  finds 
the  industrial  contestants  as  far  apart  as  ever. 
The  difficulty  of  its  task  is  emphasized  by  the 
failure  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  wide  scope  of 
the  problem  is  suggested  by  the  topics  considered 
at  its  first  session.  Among  other  subjects,  the 
cost  of  living  and  wages,  alien  workers,  immigra- 
tion, and  plans  for  a  permanent  system  of  medi- 
ation were  discussed.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tions this  conference  will  make  may  depend  our 
national  labor  policy:  and  no  doubt  employers 
and  workmen  are  awaiting  its  proposals  with 
greatest  interest.  To  attempt  a  forecast  of  these 
proposals  would  be  rash,  indeed,  but  while  the 
conference  remains  in  session  it  may  prove  of 
some  value  to  attempt  a  summary  of  the  problem 
they  are  endeavoring  to  solve,  and  to  suggest 
the  general  principles  which  probably  will  guide 
them  to  a  solution. 

The  industrial  war  has  raged  this  year  in  every 
corner  of  our  country.  Seattle  had  not  long 
been  tranquil  when  lioston  called  its  State 
troops.  Boston  had  scarcely  been  restored  to 
quiet  when  Secretary  Baker  threatened  to  use 
his  forces  in  Xew  York.  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco  have  had  their  shooting  frays,  and  our 
returned  soldiers  have  everywhere  been  called 
to  the  unpleasant  task  of  strike  duty.  The  sittia 
tion  has  been  felt  by  all  of  us.  Our  magazines 
are  delayed,  our  clothes  can't  be  made,  our  ci- 


gars are  unprocurable,  and  our  fuel  supply  if 
threatened  by  strikes  everywhere. 

Every  kind  of  object  is  inspiring  these  up- 
risings in  the  industrial  field.  The  clothing  work 
ers  are  fighting  for  organization,  the  printers  for 
wages,  the  miners  for  wages  and  hours,  the  steel 
workers  to  unionize  the  Steel  Corporation  :  yet  all 
are  manifestations  of  the  current  of  industrial 
unrest  which  seems  to  have  infected  the  whole 
world. 

Causes  of  this  condition  are  not  far  to  seek. 
"Strikes"  are  now  well  into  their  second  cen 
tury  of  history;  the  term  came  into  common 
use  with  the  steam  engine,  and  as  the  mines  and 
mills  and  railways  of  modern  industry  were  de- 
veloped, the  working  force  of  once  independent 
craftsmen  found  relief  in  united  action  and  com- 
mon cause  in  their  grievanaces.  To  redress  those 
grievances  they  have  been  engaged  in  a  long  and 
not  always  successful  struggle,  and  today,  though 
their  lot  is  in  many  respects  far  better  than  that 
of  the  worker  of  forty  years  ago,  there  are  still 
to  be  ameliorated  the  many  hardships  of  work  and 
home  life. 

By  far  the  larger  percentage  of  strikes  are 
about  wages  :  increases  denied,  reductions  threat- 
ened, attempts  to  impose  piece  rates  or  bonus 
systems  commonly  lead  to  industrial  war.  Just 
what  progress  has  been  made  toward  an  ac- 
tual wage  increase  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
world's  goods,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Such 
data  as  we  have  for  the  last  five  years  would  seem 
to  show  that  wages  have  fairly  closely  approxi- 
mated prices  in  their  rise.  If  any  class  of  labor 
has  made  an  actual  gain  it  is  the  unskilled. 

The  wage  problem  is  an  especially  prolific 
source  of  difficulties  because  of  the  lack  of  ac- 
cepted standards.  That  wages  should  depend 
upon  the  fighting  strength  of  the  opposing  par- 
ties is  most  unsatisfactory ;  yet  that  is  a  verv 
general  condition.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
San  Francisco  hod-carriers  should  receive  better 
pay  than  the  carpenters  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
actual  fact  indicates  union  strength  in  the  two 
communities. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  the  minimum  wage  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  worker  and  family  well-nour- 
ished, housed,  and  clothed  ;  but  above  this  point 
no  general  acceptance  of  a  guiding  principle.  It 
is  true  that  piece-rate  systems  are  employed  b\ 
which  the  wage  varies  with  the  individual  out- 
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put,  but  the  common  practice  oi  manufactur- 
ers to  fix  a  maximum  and  cut  their  rates  to 
hold  their  wages  under  it.  lias  made  this  meth- 
od of  wage  pavment  an  instrument  for  "speed- 
ing up"  output  with  no  corresponding  gain  to 
the  workers.  A  similar  criticism  can  he  made 
of  the  common  bonus  systems  in  vogue,  mak- 
ing extra  payment  for  faster  work.  Under  this 
system  the  worker  receives  less  pay  per  job 
for  two  jobs  done  in  one  hour  than  if  it  took 
him  two  hours.  The  management  gets  the 
lion's  share  of  profit  from  his  extra  effort, 
ddie  rank  and  file  of  labor,  who  have  experi- 
enced the  injustice  of  cut  rates  and  wages  in 
slack  times,  feel  that  they  are  the  exploited  vic- 
tims of  the  system  and  have  a  not  unnatural 
desire  to  squeeze  capital  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  wage 
grievance  is  the  complaint  about  long  hours. 
Since  [892,  when  the  carpenters  won  the  first 
strikes  for  the  eight-hour  day  the  gradual 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  in  every  indus- 
try and  trade  marks  a  definite  accomplishment 
of  labor  aims.  All  well-organized  trades  have 
reached  this  goal,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first 
demands  of  a  young  organization. 

Fewer  strikes  are  called  to  object  to  work- 
ing conditions,  yet  the  tragedy  of  daily  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  illnesses  and  the  dull 
grind  of  specialized  work  in  factory  produc- 
tion cannot  fail  to  make  men  hate  the  indus- 
trial system.  Legislative  provision  for  safetv 
and  health  protection  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  this  respect,  and  the  direct 
result  upon  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  has  been 
remarkable.  A  recent  example  is  the  work  of 
the  camp  service  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration. Since  it  has  cleaned  up  our  labor 
camps  there  have  been  no  Wheatland  riots. 

Industrial  hardships  do  not.  however,  tell 
the  whole  tale.  There  is  another  grievance 
that  becomes  more  articulate  as  time  goes  on — 
the  tyranny  of  the  employer.  No  matter  how 
comfortable  his  life  an  employee  must  resent 
arbitrary  action  in  which  he  is  not  consulted. 
Arbitrary  discbarge  is  branded  an  injustice 
that  needs  a  remedy.  Abusive  foremen  are  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  New  machinery  which 
throws  old  hands  out  of  work  must  not 
come  too  suddenly.  The  company  store  must 
So- 


The  notion  underlying  all  these  grievances 
is  a  growing  consciousness  of  labor's  funda- 
mental right  to  representation  in  the  control 
of  industry,  of  the  workers'  right  to  be  heard 
upon  and  to  help  decide  matters  directly  af- 
fecting his  welfare.  Labor  is  not  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  and  sold;  it  feels  its  dignity  as  a 
human  factor  in  production  and  demands  a 
voice  in  determining  its  own  affairs. 

This  demand  is  not  altogether  new.  Its 
germ  is  found  in  the  old  cry  for  the  right  to 
organize,  and  as  collective  agreements  have 
grown  in  use  (as  they  have  everywhere  that 
monopolized  capital  has  not  refused  them) 
they  have  gradually  extended  labor  control 
over  many  of  the  conditions  of  employment. 
Today  in  many  industries  there  are  provisions 
for  review  of  discharge,  government  of  appren- 
tices, complaints  as  to  foremen,  regulation  of 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  and  for  the 
creation  of  shop  committees  and  industrial 
hoards  of  appeal  to  discuss  and  settle  griev- 
ances by  agreement  between  the  parties. 

These  general  causes  of  unrest,  the  hard- 
ships and  the  tyranny  of  industry,  are  found  in 
all  forms  and  degrees  throughout  the  industrial 
field.  In  detail  they  vary  widely  from  trade  to 
trade  and  within  the  trades  from  locality  to 
locality.  Conditions  peculiar  to  certain  trades 
add  to  their  problems.  The  agricultural  work- 
ers are  difficult  to  organize,  theirs  being  a  sea- 
sonal trade.  The  building  tradesmen  average 
155  days'  work  a  year.  Constant  layoffs  do 
not  lead  to  industrial  content.  Until  the  war 
the  constant  influx  of  immigrants  meant  low 
"wages  and  long  hours  in  the  clothing  industry. 
In  some  fields  the  power  of  monopoly  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  progress. 

In  addition  to  these  familiar  causes  of  un- 
rest the  situation  is  temporarily  aggravated 
by  an  unprecedented  rise  in  living  costs  and 
by  the  example  of  radical  steps  now  being 
taken  abroad  to  solve  the  industrial  problems 
of  the  exhausted  nations  of  Europe.  The  in- 
fluence of  Russian,  Italian,  and  particularly  oi 
English  labor  programs  is  reflected  in  the 
demands  and  activities  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. American  labor  is  alive  as  never  before  to 
the  activities  of  its  overseas  cousins.  The 
British  Labor  Party's  program  and  the  Whit- 
lev  plan  of  Industrial  Councils  are  discussed 
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at  meetings  ol  the  California  Suite  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  radical  demands  of  the  Welsh 
coal  strikers  and  the  large  concessions  of  the 
Sankey  report  no  doubt  influenced  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  their  determination  to  ask 
for  a  six-hour  day.  In  the  calling  of  a  National 
Industrial  Council  and  in  the  formation  of  a 
Labor  Party,  America  is  following  the  British 
lead.  In  fact  the  American  workman  is  be- 
coming aware  that  he  is  no  longer  the  all-fortu- 
nate one.  His  material  situation  is  no  doubt 
better  at  the  present  time,  but  a  look  abroad 
shows  the  Russian  workman  attempting  to 
seize  the  means  of  production,  the  Italian  work- 
man operating  his  own  co-operative  distribu- 
tion system,  the  British  workman  sitting  in  the 
directorate  that  governs  an  industry. 

Such  are  in  the  main  the  sources  of  the  dis- 
cord which  is  characteristic  of  the  relations  be- 
tween modern  employers  and  workmen.  In 
their  attack  upon  the  problem  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  axiomatic  by  the  conference  that  the 
only  real  solution  is  to  find  a  plan  which  will 
bring  harmony  into  industrial  relations.  Labor's 
co-operation  will  mean  maximum  production  and 
national  prosperity.  To  insure  its  co-operation, 
its  grievances  must  be  considered  and  acceptable 
plans  drawn  to  remedy  them.  These  grievances 
we  have  seen  are  of  two  natures :  the  first,  com- 
plaints against  unfair  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry ;  the  second,  demands  for  the 
creation  of  a  constitution  to  govern  industrial 
relations.  The  worker  maintains  that  he  does 
not  get  his  share  of  money,  time,  and  comfort  out 
of  the  products  of  industry,  and  he  claims  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  the  management  that  will  speak  for 
him  and  protect  him. 

That  his  charge  as  to  distribution  is  true, 
employers  are  often  willing  to  admit.  Charles 
M.  Schwab  said  before  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce:  "I  seriously  doubt  many  times 
if  labor  has  received  its  fair  share  of  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country.  We,  as  manufacturers, 
have  got  to  open  our  eyes  to  a  wider  vision  of 
the  present  and  future  with  reference  to  our 
workmen.  We  have  got  to  devise  ways  and 
means  by  which  capital  and  labor  .  .  .  shall 
share  equally,  not  in  theory  but  in  practice." 
Ti  e  conference  will  doubtless  agree  with  Mr. 


Schwab,  and  the  principal  problem  of  distribu 
lion  which  it  must  determine  will  be  the  wa^e 
question. 

The  acceptance  of  the  minimum  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  a  minimum  wage  standard  is  already 
accomplished — it  was  called  a  "commonplace" 
by  the  chairman  of  the  W  ar  Labor  Policies 
Board  when  he  announced  its  adoption,  but 
there  remains  the  necessity  of  finding  a  stand- 
ard to  fix  the  workers'  share  over  and  above 
this  minimum.  Whether  or  not  the  conference 
will  suggest  a  plan  for  such  a  wage  payment, 
by  a  bona  fide  rate  or  bonus  or  stock  interest 
plan,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  they  will  make  a  recommendation  of  some 
constructive  principle  by  which  the  relative 
shares  of  capital  and  labor  in  production  may 
be  defined. 

The  most  important  service  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  the  submission  of  a  plan  em- 
bodying an  approval  in  some  form  of  the  de- 
mand for  representation  in  industry.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle  is  guaranteed  by 
the  President's  message.  The  plan  must  in- 
clude a  definition  of  the  scope  and  limits  of 
labor's  voice  in  management;  here  the  Presi- 
dent furnished  the  key-note  when  he  recog- 
nized the  workers'  right  "to  participate  in 
some  organic  way  in  every  decision  that  af- 
fects their  welfare."  The  plan  must  also  in- 
clude the  machinery  of  representation.  As  to 
this,  only  the  general  outlines  need  be  drawn. 
Its  application  in  detail  to  a  particular  indus- 
try can  best  be  worked  out  bv  the  manage- 
ment and  employees  of  the  industry. 

The  submission  of  the  plan  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  law  into  the  field  of 
industrial  relations.  Heretofore  the  industrial 
war  has  waged  unrestricted,  with  intermittent 
truces  under  collective  agreements.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conference,  if  adopted, 
will  substitute  a  constitution  and  a  bill  of 
rights  in  the  place  of  industrial  war.  The 
rights  and  duties  of  the  respective  parties 
to  industry  will  be  governed  by  accepted  prin- 
ciples ;  and  most  important,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple must  be  the  recognition  of  mutual  inter- 
ests— the  necessity  of  co-operative  effort  for 
true  industrial  progress. 
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IF  you  are  ever  as  far  north  as  Shelton,  it  will 
be  worth  while  for  you  to  sec  the  logging 
trains  come  down  from  the  foot-hills  with  the 
bodies  of  the  big  trees.  Since  the  tracks  lie  on 
one  side  of  the  main  street,  which  is  known  as 
Railroad  Avenue,  you  will  hardly  miss  the  com- 
ing of  the  logs.  At  first,  if  you  are  a  stranger, 
you  are  attracted  by  a  thin,  strange  sound,  com- 
ing from  the  west,  and  from  the  east,  and  filling 
all  the  space  in  the  street.  As  the  sound  changes 
and  increases,  it  assumes  a  definite  direction,  and 
grows  into  a  squealing  rumble  of  wheels.  Sud- 
denly, the  train  swings  around  the  curve,  and, 
outlined  against  the  sky,  are  the  brakemen, 
standing,  swaying,  high  on  the  great  prism- 
shaped,  truck  loads  of  logs.  The  crying  of  brake 
shoes  and  wheels  on  the  steel  track  rises  out  of 
a  series  of  bumping  crashes,  which  drown  out 
all  other  noises  in  the  street.  Even  when  the 
brakemen  pass  close  to  you.  they  do  not  look  like 
ordinary  men.  who  might  follow  any  occupation 
that  they  pleased;  they  seem  to  he  merely  the 
spirit  of  the  logs  in  which  their  lives  are  hound 
Up.  They  are  usually  large,  fair  men,  with 
strained  faces.  Except  in  summer  they  dress  in 
heavy  "stag"  shirts  and  "tin"  pants,  for  often 
the  logs  are  white  with  snow  from  the  foot-hills — 
even  at  times  when  there  is  no  rain  in  the  valley. 

Now,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shelton,  consider- 
ing its  size,  there  are  a  great  many  deaths.  For 
tiie  most  part,  they  are  of  fair-haired,  compara- 
tively voting  men.  (  )nly  the  old  people  go  to  the 
funerals.  No  one  has  hinted  that  the  place  is  a 
scene  of  continuous  and  undue  grief.  The  men 
are  usually  single,  and  have  relatives  only  in 
distant  places.  Besides,  it  is  quite  inevitable  that 
men  should  he  killed  in  the  woods. 

In  the  cemetery  there  is  a  large  plot  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  logging.  The  white-painted,  fir- 
slabs  are  all  alike,  and  hint  at  a  great  deal  of 
useless  repetition  in  the  lives  of  people.  The 
legends  on  the  slabs  are  all  brief,  and  all  similar. 
They  do  not  date  hack  far.  as  they  are  never  re- 
placed by  anything  more  permanent. 

Near  the  center  of  the  plot,  there  are  three 
inscriptions  even  more  alike  than  the  others : 

John  Clark.    Aged  38. 
Killed  December  22.  1901. 


Milium;  Erickson.    Aged  43. 
Killed  December  22,  1901. 

Ajrvid  JaCobson.  Aged  20. 
Killed  December  22,  1901. 

The  incident  connected  with  December  22, 
1001,  will  he  remembered  long  after  the  three 
slabs  have  been  defaced. 

(  )ne  snowy  morning,  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas, a  train-load  of  logs,  which  had  stood  over 
night  on  a  siding,  was  being  taken  out  of  the 
woods.  During  the  night  the  heavy  snow  had 
brought  a  large  tree  crashing  down  across  the 
track.  The  tree  lay  across  a  shallow  cut,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  siding.  The 
train  started  as  usual,  with  the  locomotive  push- 
ing the  loaded  trucks  from  behind.  It  was  a 
cold,  dark  morning,  and  no  one  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  the  ride.  However,  it  had  often  been 
done  before.  The  train  got  under  way,  and 
gathered  speed  slowly.  Presently,  there  was 
nothing  to  he  seen  but  the  grey  swirl  of  snow 
in  the  darkness,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
rush  of  air,  and  the  muffled  gallop  of  wheels  on 
the  unseen  rails.  The  train  swept  around  the 
curve,  without  slackening  speed,  and  onto  the 
straight-away  again.  Even  with  their  heavy 
clothes,  the  brakemen  were  very  cold.  Half  a 
mile  ahead,  the  big  tree  reached  threateningly 
across  the  track.  Less  than  a  minute  later,  the 
train  entered  the  cut,  and  the  first  truck  flashed 
under  the  harrier,  which  just  cleared  the  logs. 
The  brakeman,  standing  on  the  second  truck,  did 
not  see  that  anything  was  amiss,  until  the  snow- 
covered  tree-trunk  rose  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
swept  him  under  the  wheels.  The  train  rushed 
on.  The  second  brakeman,  at  some  distance 
from  the  other,  was  not  aware  that  anything  had 
happere  1.  lie  pulled  himself  c'oser  together  for 
warmth,  and  wished  ardently  that  the  ride  were 
over.  Seven  ghostly  loads  of  snow-covered  logs 
slid  under  the  shadow,  and  the  second  man  was 
struck  off  without  a  sound.  The  next  man  con- 
tinued to  peer  ahead,  distrustfully.  Seven  more 
trucks  passed  under  the  tree,  and  the  third  man 
made  out  the  harrier,  close  to  him.  He  hesitated 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  before  he  could 
move  or  shout,  he  w  as  gone.  Seven  more  trucks 
passed.    Suddenly,  the  fourth  man  saw  the  he-mi- 
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li> jiii  the  headlight  strike  on  a  solid  gre\  object 
above  the  logs.  W  ith  a  shout,  be  jumped  clear. 
The  engineer  and  the  fireman  followed,  and  a 
moment  later,  the  cab  was  wrecked  and  not  a 
living  man  left  on  the  train. 

The  fourth  man,  whose  name  was  Allen,  was 
the  only  brakeman  who  lived.  Since  Allen  was 
the  only  one  who  was  married,  it  seemed,  almost, 
that  he  had  been  saved  by  some  special  provi- 
dence. 

Allen  was  a  thoughtful  man.  And  what  was 
much  more  to  the  point,  his  wife  was  a  thought- 
ful woman.  W  here  the  average  wife  would  have 
simply  been  much  shaken  by  what  had  happened, 
Mrs.  Allen  saw  possibilities.  Therefore,  in  her 
hysteria  she  cried  to  some  purpose. 

Allen  had  experienced  close  calls  before,  and 
some  day  it  would  be  his  turn.  What  would 
happen  then,  to  her  and  to  their  son?  Was  it 
good  for  Dave  that  he  should  be  brought  up 
around  the  cook's  shack,  and  the  bunk  house? 

The  question  was  fought  out  at  length,  on 
that  strange,  dark  morning  of  new  snow.  Break- 
fast was  already  over,  but  the  oil  lamp  still 
burned  with  a  yellow  flame  in  the  cheerful  gloom 
of  the  kitchen.  Dave,  whose  welfare  was  the 
chief  weapon  in  the  case,  stood  undetected  at  a 
forbidden  open  door,  with  a  long-suffering  cat 
suspended  in  his  arms.  Outside,  was  a  very 
marvelous  world,  with  fading  starlight,  and  pale 
blue  smoke  from  the  few  chimneys,  and  wreaths 
of  new  snow  on  the  picket  fence,  and  noise  of 
the  crowing  of  roosters.  It  was  one  day  before 
Christmas,  and  the  day  of  the  three  funerals: 
and  winter  brings  up  odd  desires  and  memories. 
W  ho.  after  all,  has  not  been  at  least  tempted  to 
act  on  softer  impulses  at  Christmas  time?  At 
last  the  balance  fell,  and  it  was  decided  that  Allen 
should  quit  the  woods  when  spring  came.  They 
would  look  for  suitable  land  for  a  farm,  and 
trust  that  nothing  disastrous  would  happen  in 
the  interim. 

Now,  by  the  time  a  man  has  carved  even  a 
small  farm  out  of  the  stubborn,  bitter  fir  woods, 
the  dust  has  blown  past  on  the  road  for  a  long 
time,  the  years  have  gone,  and  he  is  old  enough 
to  retire,  lb-  can  feel  satisfied  that  he  ha/-  done 
something  for  posterity.  Also,  he  must  go  on 
working.  The  Aliens  were  intelligent  in  their 
ambition,  and  while  the  children  of  more  prosper- 
ous people  were  taken  from  their  studies  to  help 
on  larger  farms.  Dave  continued  with  his  edu- 


cation. After  working  for  a  sear,  following  high 
school,  be  went  to  the  university  for  three  year-, 
and  for  the  most  part  paid  his  own  way. 

Being  simple  people,  the  Aliens  took  pleasure 
in  reading  each  new  college  annual.  At  such 
times,  the  ominous  incident  of  a  certain  twenty- 
second  of  December  seemed  long  past,  indeed. 
The  1< Jow.-ino-  industry  had  become  something 
distant,  and  unreal,  though  the  farm  was  within 
sound  of  the  "Flier,"  working  toward  the  foot 
hills.  One  evening  in  the  middle  of  September 
of  that  third  year.  Dave  sat  and  watched  the 
streaks  of  daylight  going  out  beyond  the  solemn 
fringe  of  fir  trees — and  thought  of  finance.  When 
he  had  come  home,  three  months  before,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  cleared  land  had  shrunken,  and 
the  hollow  square  of  trees  moved  closer.  After 
a  while,  the  feeling  wore  off.  Xow.  it  seemed 
as  if  the  trees  were  coming  nearer  again. 

Xow.  Mr  trees  are  very  high,  and  uncompre- 
hending, and  melancholy.  After  having  lived  for 
centuries,  they  never  learn  the  ways  of  wisdom 
or  humanity,  but  simply  attain  a  tremendous 
height  and  inaccessibility.  They  make  no  response, 
and  show  no  recognition  of  changes  in  weather 
or  season.  (  )nly.  when  a  high  wind  sweeps 
through  them,  they  produce  a  monotonous  noise 
of  sighing;  and  in  winter  they  are  sometimes 
muffled  in  great,  storied  domes  of  snow.  Even 
then,  with  the  slightest  thaw,  the  snow  is  shoul- 
dered from  their  branches  with  a  noise  of 
thunder,  and  scattering  sounds  from  the  under- 
brush. And  there  is  the  fir  tree,  looking  preciselv 
as  it  did  in  summer,  or  before  you  were  born, 
and  precisely  as  it  will  look  a  long  time  farther 
in  the  future  than  you  would  care  to  think  about. 

Two  determinations  were  fighting-  with  each 
other  in  Dave's  mind:  He  would  stay  out  for 
one  semester  and  work,  because  be  bad  nothing 
to  start  the  year  on  :  he  would  go  back,  and  trust 
to  chance  that  something  would  turn  up.  P>ut 
what,  after  all.  does  a  semester,  more  or  less,  of 
college  matter  in  the  presence  of  trees  that  are 
centuries  old,  and  look  off  into  the  distance  with 
their  heads  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground 
w  here  men  walk  for  a  little  while,  and  then  cease 
walking — all  while  the  trees  are  rounding  out  a 
few  more  rings  in  their  growth? 

Three  years  at  college  is  a  long  time  while  one 
lives  it,  and  a  short,  turbulent  time  to  look  back 
at.  W  hile  Dave  had  been  attending,  facing  con- 
tinuous obstacles,  lie  had  been  possessed  of  a 
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driving  force  which  was  so  strong  that  it  often 
seemed  that  if  he  had  been  killed  on  a  week- 
end, he  still  would  have  appeared  on  the  campus 
on  Monday  morning  from  the  sheer  force  of  mo- 
mentum. But  now  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  drop  out.  and  the  decision  was  made,  the 
tremendous  importance  ot  going  on  suddenly 
seemed  to  lose  its  inflated  value.  With  an  un- 
expected feeling  of  relief  he  realized  that  he  had 
been  living  under  a  tension. 

To  Dave's  surprise,  his  parents  offered  no  re- 
sistance to  his  plan  of  staying  out  for  half  a 
year.  A  small  farm  is  a  great  teacher  of  inevita- 
bility, and  fifteen  years  of  a  struggle  had  not 
made  the  step  unnecessary. 

(  'nee  the  logging  industry  had  been  the  source 
of  a  kind  of  subconscious  dread.  Xow  it  be- 
came a  useful  instrument,  and  a  means  to  an  end. 
At  least,  it  was  the  one  thing  in  which  there  was 
money.  Dave  was  put  on  firing  a  donkey-engine, 
known  as  the  "Flier."  Firing  a  donkey-engine 
is  as  safe  as  working  on  the  section.  It  was  then 
that  he  realized  that  he  had  retained  a  certain 
instinctive  fear  of  the  woods,  for  on  getting  this 
position  an  odd  feeling  of  relief  now  came  over 
him. 

In  the  next  three  months.  Dave  saw  only  one 
serious  accident.  He  happened  to  be  near  the 
track  when  a  train-load  of  logs  was  going  out. 
In  jumping  from  the  logs  on  one  truck  to  those 
on  the  next,  a  brakeman  was  seen  to  slip,  as  if 
something  had  given  way  under  his  feet.  In 
falling,  he  threw  himself  partially  clear  of  the 
track.  W  hen  those  who  saw  the  accident  came 
up.  the  brakeman.  a  boy  of  about  twenty,  was 
looking  contemplatively  at  the  fingers  of  his  re- 
maining hand. — That  night,  he  was  dead. 

All  during  the  autumn,  the  "Flier"  roared  de- 
fiantly as  it  yarded-in  the  big  timber.  The  logs 
wallowed  through  mud  and  knocked  down  snags 
and  second-growth  trees  in  their  resistance,  but 
the  engine  never  hesitated.  Dave  settled  into  the 
new  life  as  if  he  had  always  been  a  part  of  it. 
Almost  at  once  college  dropped  into  the  turbu- 
lent background  and  became  an  unreality. 

One  afternoon,  about  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  when  there  was  dee])  snow  on  the 
ground,  the  hauls  became  shorter,  and  conse- 
quently the  donkey  required  less  firing.  Dave 
was  standing  near  the  engineer.  Presently,  he 
noticed  that  the  haul-back  line  was  winding  un- 
evenly and  about  to  slip  from  the  drum. 
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"Clark!"  he  called,  "Line's  going  off,"  and  as 
he  spoke,  he  instinctively  reached  one  hand  to- 
ward the  cable.  A  ragged  strand  caught  in  his 
glove,  and  he  was  drawn  under  the  drum.  In  the 
remaining  second,  there  went  through  his  mind 
the  one  thought,  "This  is  the  end  of  me." 

It  was  only  a  little  slip,  one  that  anyone  might 
have  made,  and  anyone  might  have  overlooked — 
hut  it  was  enough. 

That  afternoon,  as  was  always  their  custom, 
the  Aliens  stood  outside  for  a  minute  or  two,  be- 
fore going  to  their  respective  work.  There  was 
understanding  between  them,  though  little  was 
said — for  they  both  seemed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solemn  trees  that  stood  like  a  dark 
wall  on  every  side  of  the  still,  grey,  fields.  Off 
toward  the  west,  the  whistle  of  the  "Flier"  broke 
through  the  silence. 

"The  whistle  is  very  plain  today,"  said  Mrs. 
Allen.  "It  must  be  going  to  snow  tonight." 
Presently,  they  both  became  silent,  for  the  whistle 
continued,  steadily.  Even  before  there  was  time 
to  shape  the  thought,  there  was  in  the  mind  of 
each  an  unnamed,  instinctive  dread.  Still  the 
distant  whistle  continued.  Because  the  immediate 
silence  was  oppressive,  Mrs.  Allen  asked  "W  hat 
is  it  ?"— -although  they  both  had  heard  it  often 
enough  to  understand  what  it  meant. 

"Someone  has  been  hurt  in  the  woods,  and 
they  are  whistling  for  the  locomotive  to  bring 
him  down." 

"Do  you  think  that  Dave — " 

"No,  no;  there  couldn't  anything  happen  to 
him." 

Yet  they  both  were  very  ill  at  ease  that  after- 
noon. And  they  both  were  troubled  with  mem- 
ories which  had  been  submerged  for  a  long  time. 
At  five  o'clock  Allen  was  near  the  house  again. 

"Allen,"  his  wife  said,  "someone  is  driving  in 
on  the  road." 

Allen  started.  "It  is  a  livery  team  from  town," 
he  said  at  last,  "I  don't  know  who  it  could  be." 

They  looked  at  one  another,  steadily.  For 
both  everything  seemed  to  become  strange  and 
distorted.  Mrs.  Allen  looked  toward  the  ap- 
proaching vehicle  again. 

"Tt  is  the  minister,"  she  said.  "Do  you  think 
that  anything  could  have  happened"" 

"There  couldn't  anything  happen,"  Allen  an- 
swered in  a  hard  voice,  "but,  if  there  has,  then 
there  had  better  been  four  of  us  the  other  time, 
instead  of  three." 
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Two  days  later,  in  the  town  where  the  rail- 
road tracks  lie  on  one  side  of  the  main  street, 
there  occurred  a  funeral  somewhat  different  from 
the  <  irdinary. 

All  the  old  people  did  not  gel  inside  the  church 
that  day,  or  the  young  ones  either.  But  even 
while  it  was  going  on,  the  street  was  rilled  with  a 
squealing  rumble  of  wheels,  as  the  logging  train 
swung  around  the  curve,  with  the  brakemen 
standing  swaying,  high  on  the  loaded  trucks. 
And  the  logs  were  white  with  snow  from  the 
foot-hills. 


A  few  minutes  later,  all  the  trucks  pasted. 
Inside  the  little  church  the  minister,  to  whom, 
through  long  years,  the  repeated  ceremony  had 
become  a  habit,  and  his  words  about  the  ruthless 
wastage  of  youth  and  life  a  sort  of  ritual,  droned 
through  the  ceremony.  The  noise  of  wheels  died 
away  and  ceased,  bar  off.  the  train  crept  out 
and  stopped  on  the  black  trestle  that  reached  into 
the  shining  sound.  Presently,  there  came  the 
slow  booming  of  logs  going  into  the  water. 


The  Changeful  Years 

By  Charles  EC.  Field,  '95 

We  sat  amid  the  tumult  gay 

That  clinking  glass  and  laughter  made  ; 
A  boy's  arm,  in  the  old  free  way. 

Was  round  my  shoulder  laid  : 
You  gave  my  stories  quite  a  hand 

And  loudly  pledged  my  future  joys — 
The  changeful  years  were  contraband 

And  all  of  us  were  boys. 

The  evening  grew.    The  clieer  held  fast. 

Your  chums  were  sitting  knee  to  knee 
While  from  their  picture  frames  mine  cast 

A  pensive  glance  at  me ; 
Unrest  crept  swiftly  to  devour 

My  thoughtless  unsubstantial  ease. 
For  you  had  gossip  of  the  hour, 

And  I  had  memories. 

Outside,  the  magic  of  the  night 
Upon  the  sleeping  campus  lay  : 

Under  the  moon's  mysterious  light 
The  summer  fields  were  gray. 

1  called  them  back  from  out  of  sleep. 
The  fellows  of  a  while  ago, 

And  one  was  dead  and  buried  deep, 
And  one  were  better  so. 

Well,  give  each  dog  his  proper  day, 
On  neither  side  lies  discontent. 

I  was  so  glad  to  slip  away 
You  never  knew  1  went. 


Democracy  and  Opinion 

By  Prof.  Harold  Chapman  Brown 


AS  AN  aftermath  of  necessary  war-time 
propaganda,  America  today  is  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  seething  cauldron  of  opin- 
ions. With  our  journalists,  opinion  dresses  it- 
self up  as  policy,  and  policy  appears  in  the  guise 
of  news.  When  no  facts,  or  only  a  few  selected 
facts  are  presented,  it  is  hard  for  the  average 
man  to  keep  his  footing  on  solid  earth.  He,  too, 
joins  the  stampede  of  opinion.  Feelings  are 
easily  aroused  and  give  a  sense  of  authority, 
while  facts  are  difficult  to  acquire  and  even  more 
difficult  to  understand.  And  it  is  not  unpleasant 
to  go  about  one's  daily  task  with  the  secret  con- 
viction, like  most  secrets  not  too  carefully  kept 
to  ourselves,  that  if  our  individual  wisdom  had 
been  consulted  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
problem  concerning  the  peace  treaty,  the  league 
of  nations,  the  H.  C.  L..  or  labor  unrest.  Yet  this 
wisdom,  like  the  variables  of  calculus,  may  differ 
as  little  from  zero  as  we  please. 

Democracy  is  invoked  to  justify  the  cult  of 
opinion.  Where,  if  not  in  a  democracy,  have 
men  a  right  to  think  as  they  please?  To  sub- 
mit our  opinions  to  the  authority  of  others  is  at 
first  sight  a  supine  renunciation  of  the  liberty 
that  is  our  proudest  boast.  We  moderns  are  in- 
clined to  look  with  scorn  upon  medieval  Europe 
with  its  reverence  for  authorities.  Yet  we  em- 
ploy our  doctors,  our  lawyers,  our  engineers,  as 
experts,  when  matters  with  which  they  are  sev- 
erally concerned  are  in  question.  We  disguise 
our  authorities  as  experts  and  submit  willingly 
to  the  man  who  knows.  The  medievals  did 
likewise ;  but  perhaps  they  were  wiser  than  we, 
for  they  did  not  pretend  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  doing  it. 

Yet  authority  seems  to  smack  of  autocracy  and 
under  that  name  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Democracy  must  sustain  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, above  all,  free  speech  and  the  free  pro- 
mulgation of  opinion.  Thus  in  place  of  a  dozen 
or  two  authorities,  we  substitute  a  hundred  mil- 
lion and  believe  we  have  attained  democracy — 
the  intelligent  authority  of  the  few  being  replaced 
by  the  collective  ignorance  of  the  many.  But, 
after  all,  the  right  to  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
opinion  is  essential  to  men.  However,  there  is  an 
intelligent  and  an  unintelligent  interpretation  that 
may  be  placed  on  these  phrases  ;  and  the  right  is 


justified  or  to  be  denied  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation. 

All  expression  of  opinion  is  an  assertion  of 
egoism,  for  opinions  are  rarely  or  never  meant 
to  be  ignored.  They  aim  at  bringing  others  into 
agreement  with  us.  Even  the  most  radical  ex- 
ponent of  non-interference  hopes  to  make  con- 
verts— that  is,  to  exert  an  influence  upon  his 
fellows. 

But  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  between 
a  blind  egoism  based  on  intensity  of  emotion  that 
does  not  see  clearly  where  it  is  going,  but  onlv 
wants  to  go, 'and  the  egoism  based  on  understand- 
ing. The  former  manifests  the  empty  vanity  that 
compensates  for  practical  failures,  the  other  the 
calm  confidence  of  a  master  of  the  situation,  who 
can  demonstrate  success.  Where  we  laugh  at 
the  vain  fool,  we  pay  respectful  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  wise.  Yet  the  cult  of  opinion  goes 
on — for  how  can  we  tell  the  wise  man  from  the 
fool?  Is  not  that  distinction  itself  a  matter  of 
opinion  ? 

But  here  also  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  dis- 
crimination. Authority  is  only  repulsive  when 
it  is  the  authority  of  persons,  and  not  of  things. 
No  man  would  be  foolish  enough  to  protest 
against  submitting  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
demand  of  a  democracy  is  that  its  authorities  do 
not  speak  as  persons  but  as  the  mouthpieces  of 
facts.  Its  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  have  that  sort  of  intelligence  that 
prompts  them  to  consult  a  physician  if  they  are 
ill,  an  engineer  if  they  need  to  build  a  bridge, 
and  a  lawyer  if  they  must  organize  a  corporation. 
The  test  of  an  expert  is  what  he  has  shown  that 
he  can  do,  and  although  our  preferences  in  actual 
selection  may  have  an  element  of  opinion  about 
them,  it  is  rarely  an  opinion  based  wholly  upon 
ignorance.  Democracy  stands  or  falls  with  the 
ability  of  ordinary  men  to  make  such  selections. 

Consequently  the  cornerstone  of  democracy 
is  education.  There  have  been  many  tests  of 
education  offered ;  but  perhaps  the  best  is  that 
of  willingness  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
facts.  And  this  authority  always  remains  su- 
preme over  that  of  personal  opinion.  In  situa- 
tions where  scientific  experts  can  intervene  few, 
if  any,  would  care  to  challenge  this  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  its  application  to  political  and  social 
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situations  is  not  so  universally  acceptable.  Here 
our  knowledge  is  much  less  certain  ;  the  facts  are 
more  obscure,  and  inferences  from  them  are  in 
far  greater  danger  of  refutation.  In  such  a  con 
Aid  of  authorities  the  only  refuge  is  in  personal 
opinion.  The  first  reaction  of  the  ordinary  man 
is  healthy;  he  is  thrown  hack  on  himself.  But  a 
second  and  less  health}'  one  follows.  Baffled  in 
the  search  for  facts,  emotionalism  masters  him 
and  he  no  longer  asks  what  is  true,  but  what  is 
pleasant. 

At  this  point  destructive  radicalisms  obtain 
the  advantage.  The  scource  of  such  radicalism 
is  not  strength,  but  weakness.  When  a  man  is 
impotent  before  things  as  they  are,  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  shatter  them,  and  on  the  razed  founda- 
tions build  a  new  edifice.  The  strong  man  gran 
pies  with  what  is  and,  secure  in  knowledge,  works 
toward  concrete  results.  The  weakling  compen- 
sates in  imagination  for  practical  inefficiency,  and 
destroys  under  the  illusion  that  it  is  easier  to 
build  with  raw  material.  But  the  materials  them- 
selves may  receive  irreparable  injury  in  the 
wrecking  process.  It  is  far  easier  to  dream  a 
social  plan  than  to  take  the  concrete  steps  neces- 
sary to  its  realization — far  easier  to  plan  a  re- 
construction that  shall  contain  provisions  to  al- 
leviate the  immediate  conditions  of  our  own  sur- 
roundings, than  actually  to  incorporate  such  pro- 
visions in  a  structure  adequate  to  all  society. 

Thus  radicalisms  flourish  on  the  cult  of  opin- 
ion. If  in  political  and  social  problems  our  un- 
derstanding remains  inadequate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  experts,  we  must  nevertheless  eliminate 
the  menace  of  this  cult.  We  must  not  only  do 
away  with  the  opinions  of  the  partially  informed 
who  attempt  to  allure  us  by  the  glamour  of  their 
expositions,  but  we  must  also  insist  that  all  par- 
tial and  propaganda  presentations  of  facts  are  a 
direct  attack  upon  democracy.  If  Americanism 
means  democracy,  there  is  no  100  per  cent  Amer- 
icanism in  the  effort  to  coerce  opinion  by  partial 
representation,  misrepresentation,  or  emotional 
appeal.  The  true  democrat  is  the  man  who  can 
go  before  the  people  and  say  the  facts  are  these. 


and  these  consequences  are  probable  from  this 
method  of  handling  them,  and  finally,  "What  arc 
you  going  to  do  ?." 

Such  a  man  undoubtedly  will  have  a  policj 
and  will  no  less  certainly  desire  a  following.  But 
he  does  not  coerce  men.  as  he  is  but  the  mouth- 
piece of  facts,  and  from  these  alone  the  coercion 
should  spring.  Hence  there  is  a  certain  imper- 
sonality required  of  the  great  democratic  leader 
Me  is  but  the  mouthpiece  through  which  realities 
speak,  and  his  glory  lies  in  his  capacity  to  hear 
their  voice  and  interpret  it  for  his  fellow  men. 
The  autocratic  leader  may  seek  to  mould  society 
according  to  his  own  desires:  but  the  democratic 
leader  is  really  a  teacher  whose  function  it  is 
to  help  men  to  think  for  themselves.  Where  the 
autocratic  leader  may  fall  through  rebellion,  the 
true  democrat  has  only  to  fear  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  ignorance.  lie  must  arise  through  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  achievement  and  becomes,  to 
the  greatest  measure  possible  in  social  matters, 
the  correlative  of  the  expert  in  the  field  of  science. 

This  is  the  real  opportunity  of  the  college  man. 
It  lies  not  so  much  in  what  he  knows  as  in  what 
he  is  conscious  of  not  knowing.  When  a  man 
recognizes  his  own  ignorance,  there  is  hope  for 
him.  for  he  will  either  make  the  effort  to  find  out. 
or  will  suspend  judgment.  And  there  is  nothing 
so  menacing  as  the  confident  ignoramus,  for  his 
egoism  is  backed  by  an  emotional  insistence  on  a 
following",  an  insistence  that  is  the  more  intense 
the  more  he  subconsciously  feels  the  limitations 
of  his  own  weakness.  The  college  man  should 
recognize  that  no  man  knows  all  things,  and  be 
ready  to  learn  where  learning  is  necessary.  And 
when  facts  are  grasped  they  should  have  the  au- 
thority for  him.  Then  it  is  not  he  who  speaks, 
but  facts  through  him.  and  obedience  to  their  au- 
thority is  the  true  source  of  democratic  control. 
Democracy  strives  for  ideal  achievement,  but  the 
only  ideals  that  can  demand  collective  seeking  are 
not  figments  of  imagination.  They  are  the  rea- 
soned consequences  of  factual  knowledge.  Tf  the 
college  man  does  not  learn  to  recognize  this,  he 
has  missed  the  essence  of  education. 


On  Dreamers 


\\\  William  f .  Los 1 1 .  17 


I ASKED  a  man  one  day  about  one  of  our 
comrades-in-arms.  "\\  hat   is  the  secret  of 

M  "s    content    and    equanimity    in  this 

mess?"  We  were  standing  in  a  shallow  shelter 
trench,  in  which  we  had  taken  refuge  while  the 
enemy  artillery  indulged  in  a  desultory  fire  on 
the  farmhouse  in  which  we  had  our  post.  It 
was  one  of  those  rare  days  on  the  Front  when 
Man  and  Nature  conspired  to  render  War  a 
commonplace  —  an  accepted  fact.  Overhead 
drifted  large  fluffy  clouds  borne  by  a  gentle  wind 
toward  some  rendezvous  behind  the  enemy's 
lines,  a  wind  that  traced  great  patterns  of  watered 
silk  on  the  waving  grain  fields;  artillery  and 
aeroplanes  droned  without  that  passionate  or- 
chestration that  marked  their  days  of  activity. 

My  friend  looked  over  the  parapet  at  a  huge 
hurst  of  earth  that  jumped  from  the  ground 
where  a  harmless  shell  fulfilled  its  destiny,  pon- 
dered a  moment  and  replied,  "He  is  not  alive: 
he  is  a  dreamer." 

1  could  not  hut  sense  a  quiet  scorn  for  all 
dreamers  and  their  dreams  in  his  reply.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  said,  "lie  is  dumb;  he  ha^- 
not  sufficient  intelligence  to  realize  the  agony 
and  impossibility  of  our  situation  ;  we  must  pit\ 
him." 

For  da\s  afterward,  while  we  marked  time  in 
a  quiet  sector,  than  which  nothing  could  be  duller 
or  more  conducive  to  speculation  on  every  suh- 
ject  within  the  range  of  reason  and  religion,  1 
turned  over  in  my  mind  this  matter-of-fact  con- 
demnation of  dreamers,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  wrong  and  unjust.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  lacked  an  understanding  of  what 
and  why  a  dreamer  "was."  I  give  you  the  result 
of  my  speculations. 

Dreamers  are  so  because  they  are  born  with  a 
passion  to  live,  to  live  everything.  And  this  pas- 
sion seeks  its  justification  in  an  end  which  the 
dreamer  himself  does  not  know.  That  is  his 
dream,  vague,  lost  in  the  fogs  of  yearning,  yet 
a  motive  to  live.  It  is  almost  a  religion.  He  is 
a  seeker,  a  glutton  of  experience,  not  for  its 
ow  n  sake  but  for  w  hat  it  may  mean  to  him.  His 
Fecret  is  his  perpetual  receptiveness.  He  seems 
to  have  reached  a  stage  of  intellectual  evolution 
where  his  consciousness  is  open  to  all  the  data 
of  experience,  which  leave  their  marks,  hut  w  hich 


fail  to  touch  that  other  side  of  him,  and  of  all 
( if  us — the  emotions. 

Quietly  storing  up  his  impressions,  the  dreamer 
does  not  seek  to  force  them  to  conclusions.  They 
are  stored  for  some  future  moment,  when  a  flash 
of  genius,  or  a  moment  of  intuition  shall  mold 
them  into  an  idea.  The  dreamer  will  not  will  this 
moment  ;  he  can  not.  He  may  speculate  upon  it. 
hut  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  bring  it  about.  Mis 
mind  is  a  crucible  in  which  the  last  reagent  of 
experience  brings  about  the  sublimation  of  all 
the  elements,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  some- 
thing. In  his  anticipation  of  this,  the  dreamer 
is  a  drunkard,  an  intellectual  inebriate.  It  is  the 
explanation  of  his  lethargy.  His  pleasure  in 
his  dreams  is  intensified  by  their  rich  moments  of 
intuition,  and,  slave-like,  he  awaits  more. 

Because  of  this  attitude  toward  life,  we  do 
not  find  pragmatists  among  dreamers.  They  art- 
content  to  g'ather  impressions  on  their  idle  jour- 
ney through  life  without  querulously  seeking  to 
settle  their  values  on  the  instant.  Dreamers,  if 
they  demonstrate  positive  character,  are  more 
likely  to  he  supermen.  If  our  dreamer  combines 
a  purpose  with  his  dreams,  such  as  great  politi- 
cal and  ethical  reformers  have  done,  be  is  will- 
ing", nay,  he  demands  the  right,  by  suffering,  to 
acquire  experience  which  may  bring  about  the 
birth  of  the  idea  w  hich  will  stand  as  the  star  by 
which  societies  may  guide  themselves.  Anguish, 
sacrifice,  and  pain  are  nought  if  there  is  an  iota 
of  experience  to  be  had  which  may  be  the  key  to 
the  secret  of  all  other  arduously  acquired  data. 
These  men,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  pain  and 
suffering,  by  their  own  intellectual  endowments 
have  been  the  leaven  of  the  loaf  of  humanity. 
Dreamers  themselves,  they  have  been  able  to  fire 
other  imaginations  with  their  dreams. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  them.  In  spite  of 
my  friend's  quiet  scorn  for  dreamers  which,  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  had  recognized  elsewdiere,  they 
are  essential.  We  can  not  all  be  supermen,  for 
w  e  lacl<  the  call  of  ^reat  purpose.  Life  too  often 
becomes  a  purpose  in  itself,  to  the  exclusion  <>\ 
purposive  consideration  of  life  itself  and  its  ap- 
plications. The  real  dreamer  does  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  life.  He  accepts  his  being  and  is 
immoral  enough  to  expect  life  to  sustain  him. 
to  perpetuate  him.     Feeling  this,  the  dreamer 
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gives  himself  over  to  his  yearnings,  and  it  is 
we  who  profit  by  their  achievements.  We  our- 
selves, bound  to  the  wheel  of  obligations  and 
necessities  of  life,  rind  dreams  crushed  out.  Life 
is  our  purpose.  To  agree  with  Hegel,  necessitj 
in  life,  from  being  the  mother  of  invention, 
can  become  its  op]x>site  through  misery,  the  mur- 
deress of  inspiration. 

The  theosophical  hypothesis  that  human  souls 
are  evolutionary  has  always  intrigued  me  in  con- 
nection with  dreamers.  Those  beings  who  accept 
life  with  a  calm  gravity  are  souls  far  advanced 
in  the  long  march  to  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite. 
They  are  beings  to  whom  little  or  nothing  in 
life  is  new,  ages  of  the  past  being  bound  up  in  the 
present  incarnation.  Nothing  remains  to  these 
but  to  ponder,  to  ruminate  on  life  itself  and  not 
on  its  self-evident  facts.  Dreamers,  1  take  it, 
on  this  hypothesis,  are  old  souls.  Their  open  con- 
sciousness exists  to  receive  the  larger  implications 
of  existence.  They  are  above  the  necessity  of 
life.  They  are  now  life  itself.  It  is  fanciful  but 
expresses  the  attitude  of  dreamers  toward  their 
tenancy  of  life. 

And  so,  when  1  thought  that  I  saw  a  justifica- 
tion of  M  's  calm  acceptance  of  what  seemed 

the  most  tremendous  event  in  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  I  waited  my  opportunity  to 
question  him.     It  came  on  the  misty  morning 


when,  at  the  zero  hour,  the  concentrated  artillerv 
greeted  the  moment  of  assault  with  a  gigantic, 
majestral  roar,  and  the  troops  parted  in  the  lee  of 
the  most  tremendous  barrage  ever  poured  on 

fellowmen.    M          and  I  were  at  the  battalion 

post  behind  the  lines.  He  was  loitering  a  little 
up  the  road.  When  1  went  to  him  J  found  him 
gazing  gravely  at  the  cataclysmic  upheaval  on 
the  ridge  above  us.  He  turned  as  I  approached 
and,  pointing  to  the  dance  of  death,  the  eerie 
Hashes  and  the  brilliant,  angry  rockets  that  soared 
out  of  the  haze  of  dust  on  the  crest,  said: 

"See!  Your  friends  and  mine  are  out  there 
Some  are  sweeping  on  to  victory  beyond  the  hill : 
some  will  meet  death  out  in  the  grain  fields  be- 
yond :  others  will  achieve  neither;  They  will  fall 
and  welter  in  their  blood  throughout  the  day."' 
I  lis  eyes  glistened  and  his  voice  shook.  "Jiut  that 
is  life.  God!  to  be  able  to  know  that  thrill  of 
victory,  or  even  the  agony  of  death  or  wounds! 
Here  I  am  shut  off,  and  all  my  life  I  will  be  out- 
side the  pale  of  those  who  have  known  those 
things  !" 

"M  ."   I  interrupted,  "that  is  only  your 

dream  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied  gravely,  looking  toward  the 
hill  again,  "but  I  am  a  dreamer,  and  life  gives  up 
its  best  dreams  only  to  those  who  live  it.  I  think !" 


Gold 

By  Robi-:rt  A.  Donaldson 

(  rive  me  good  friends  ;  I  do  not  ask  for  more  ; 

For  though  life  bring  but  pain  and  be  unkind. 
Although  I  be  on  dreary  foreign  shore, 

(  )r  in  the  blasts  of  some  chill  bitter  wind — 
Still  will  the  soul  of  loneliness  depart. 

And  friendly  words  o'ercome  a  cheerless  clime. 
And  talk  about  the  things  of  common  art 

.Make  pleasant  otherwise  unpleasant  time. 
A  friendless  man  will  find  a  lonely  street 
K'en  'mid  the  noises  of  a  million  feet. 


A  Serbian  Soldier — Overlooking  the  Valley  of  the  Danube 


The  Danube 

By  Harry  W.  Frantz 


WHEN  I  was  a  small  boy  my  mother  used 
to  encourage  me  to  practice  my  piano 
lessons  by  telling  me  that  if  I  worked 
hard  1  might  some  day  be  able  to  play  "The  Blue 
Danube"  waltz.  1  can  not  yet  play  the  waltz, 
but  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  much  of 
the  great  river  which  was  its  inspiration.  I  first 
saw  the  Danube  last  March  at  the  height  of  the 
spring  floods.  The  great  stream  was  far  too 
muddy  to  give  the  poetic  effect.  I  never  saw  it 
blue.  I  did,  however,  come  to  find  it  intensely 
romantic  in  other  ways. 

For  some  weeks  during  the  spring-time  1 
worked  in  an  office  at  Belgrade,  from  which  one 
could  see,  over  the  housetops,  the  river,  the 
miles  of  flooded  swamps,  and,  still  beyond, 
the  rich  plains  of  the  Hungarian  Banat.  When- 
ever my  duties  permitted  I  used  to  "cut"  the 
office  in  favor  of  the  steamboats. 

The  easiest  trip  to  take  was  the  ferry  ride  to 
Zemlin.  The  mere  statement  "Je  suis  .  Imericain" 
was  as  good  as  a  ticket.  Because  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  railway  bridge  across  the  Save  river 
which  led  into  Belgrade,  all  passengers  to  and 
from  western  Europe  traveled  by  this  line,  and 


the  boats  were  invariably  crowded.  Townspeople 
by  hundreds  crossed  the  river  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cheaper  merchandise  and  food  supplies 
to  be  secured  on  the  other  side.  On  the  re- 
turn trip  many  carried  great  bags  of  grain,  milk- 
tins,  geese,  and  even  pigs. 

There  was  not  much  entertainment  to  be  had 
at  Zemlin.  In  the  evening  gypsy  orchestras 
played  at  the  two  hotels,  and  one  could  dine 
fairly;  but  by  daylight  the  same  cafes  were  quite 
unattractive.  Too  long  the  waiters  had  served 
in  the  trenches — and  it  was  just  as  long  since 
the  linen  had  been  white.  Down  by  the  steamer 
1  mding  was  a  little  waterside  cafe  where  trav- 
elers from  all  Europe  over  wi  re  wont  to  con- 
gregate  and,  over  cups  of  Turkish  black  or  tiny 
glasses  of  native  slivervits,  tell  each  other  of 
their  hatreds  and  of  the  bitterness  of  life  as  one 
had  to  live  it  there  and  then. 

Along  the  railway  sidings  German  prisoners 
moved  things  under  the  eye  of  Serbian  guards. 
They  were  always  ready  to  trade  buttons  or  give 
one  trinkets  of  brass  marked  "Gott  Mit  Ens." 
As  laborers  they  were  immensely  superior  to 
the   Bulgar    prisoners.     There    were    but  few 
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Austrian  prisoners  as  all  the  Austrians  had. 
long  since,  turned  Jugo-Slav;  Slavonia  already 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 

One  day  I  was  told  to  go  to  Bucharest,  the 
capital  of  Roumania.  At  that  time  one  traveled 
from  Belgrade  by  river  steamer  to  Turnu-Sev- 
erin.  proceeding  thence  by  rail  or  automobile. 

The  river  traffic  was  conducted  by  the  Danube 
Navigation  Company,  successor  to  the  German 
Doiiatt  Datnpfschiff  Gesellschaft.  The  line  op- 
erated under  the  Serbian  flag  and  did  commercial 
as  well  as  military  affairs.  It  was  under  control 
of  an  Inter -Allied  board,  of  which  the  British 
admiral  commanding  the  Danube.  Sir  Ernest 
Thomas  Troubridge,  was  chief.  The  freight 
moved  chiefly  by  steel  barge,  but  there  were  two 
passenger  steamers, the  "Elizabeth"  and  the"Kar- 
ageorge."  Like  most  things  in  eastern  Europe 
they  were  dirty,  unpainted  and  ill-equipped,  and 
one  was  reluctant  to  sit  down  by  day  or  sleep 
by  night. 

I  got  aboard  the  "Elizabeth"  one  morning  at 
five.  The  decks  were  jammed  with  soldiers 
who  had  been  demobilized  or  released  on  permis- 
sion, and  many  civilian  ex-refugees  struggled 
with  huge  bags  and  boxes.  The  unfortunates 
came  from  Austria  and  Italy  and  France.  Nu- 
merous Serbian  officers  whiled  away  their  time  in 
a  dining"  saloon  in  which  one  could  not  get  food. 
There  were  a  few  commercial  travelers  and  some 
Polish  diplomats  en  route  to  Bucharest  also. 
(  me  passenger  was  a  Serbian  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Peoria.  111.,  where  he  served  indus- 
try as  a  railway  fireman.  He  was  well-informed 
as  to  methods  of  travel  in  days  when  some  paid 
fares,  but  the  crafty  did  not. 

The  soldiers  were  a  dingy,  ragged-looking, 
ill-shod,  sunken-eyed  lot,  content  to  "flop"  on 
the  deck  of  the  steel  barge  which  was  towed 
alongside  or  to  sit  in  the  sun,  legs  hanging  over 
the  steamer  rail.  All  day  long  there  was  con- 
gestion where  the  wine  flowed,  at  two  kronen 
per  flow,  and  the  small  stock  of  beer  was  gone 
as  early  as  three  in  the  afternoon.  A  few  of 
the  men  carried  accordeons  or  crude  stringed 
instruments  and  contrived  to  while  awav  tin- 
time  with  snatches  of  music  and  bursts  of  song. 
A  gypsy  musician  played  dance  music  with  a 
fiddle  during  the  sweaty  afternoon,  and  some  of 
the  soldiers  and  a  girl  aboard  waltzed  tipsilv  at 


one  end  of  the  narrow  deck  while  the  soldiers, 
arm  in  arm.  danced  the  Serbian  kola. 

After  six  years  of  war,  dirt  had  no  terror 
for  the  Serbian  veteran.  He  would  lie  down 
anywhere  if  tired.  The  men  sprawled  on  freight 
or  sat  on  great  chunks  of  rock  salt  mined  near 
the  river,  or  stretched  on  tarpaulins  strangely 
marked  with  Cyrillic  letters.  Tn  saloon  and  on 
deck  the  soldiers  "flopped"  everywhere,  and, 
stumbling  among  them  at  midnight,  one  got  an 
■  impression  of  the  weariness  of  men  that  would 
be  hard  to  equal.  Some  lay  in  passageways, 
heads  on  kit,  and  others  rested  their  heads  on 
the  backs  of  comrades.  In  the  gloom  unlighted 
save  by  meager  starlight,  and  stifled  by  the  op- 
pressive odor  which  is  characteristic  of  steam- 
boats and  of  dirty  men,  one  could  but  mutter, 
grimly,  "C'est  la  guerre,"  and  long  for  the  good 
day  when  it  would  all  be  over.  Some  who  could 
not  sleep  drank  from  their  z/mo-filled  canteens 
or  went  on  deck  to  listen  to  the  crude  but  satis- 
fying melodies  of  a  melodian.  Too  manv  of 
the  men  coughed  hackingly. 

The  trip  down  the  Danube  from  Belgrade 
is  famous  in  history.  Romans  and  Magyars  and 
Turks  have  traveled  that  way.  Still  more  re- 
cently the  great  river,  which  here  flows  half  a 
mile  wide,  was  the  pathway  of  American  men 
and  women  and  supplies.  The  American  Red 
Cross  operations  in  northern  Serbia  for  a  time 
depended  largely  on  river  transport  facilities. 
The  first  medical  and  general  relief  station  out- 
side Belgrade  was  opened  at  the  town  of  Smede- 
revo,  on  the  Danube,  where  a  wonderful  wall 
with  twelve  castle-like  turrets,  remains  to  remind 
one  of  a  great  Turkish  fort.  From  Smederevo. 
Dubravitsa,  Prahovo.  and  other  Danube  ports 
many  American  workers  and  a  great  quantity 
of  valuable  supplies  made  their  way  to  the  strick- 
en sections  of  the  interior. 

At  the  conjunction  of  the  Danube  and  Save, 
at  the  furthermost  point  of  the  fortress  of  Bel- 
grade, is  a  granite  platform,  with  a  stone  bench. 
Until  it  was  hacked  away  by  soldiers'  bayonets 
a  plaster  plaque  of  William  reminded  one  thai 
the  platform  had  been  built  especially  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  German  emperor.  Tin' 
intention  was  that  he  might  sit  there  in  the  even- 
ing and  gaze  down  the  sun-lighted  flood  thai 
marked  the  traffic  highway  to  the  East — a  Ger- 
man highway.  The  lessons  of  history  go  to 
prove  that  "there's  many  a  slip."    Nothing  that 
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I  saw  in  Europe  struck  me  as  more  ironical  than 
the  spectacle,  as  we  steamed  past  the  fortress,  of 
a  Serbian  soldier  on  guard  idly  watching"  the 
steamer  pass  from  the  very  point  which  had 
been  reserved  for  the  Cerman  emperor. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago  this  section  of  the 
Danube  was  the  highway  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Trajan  in  his  expeditions  to  Dacia.  The  emperor 
landed  at  Turnu-Severin.  At  that  point  was 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Dacians  which  led, 
finally,'  to  the  foundation  of  the  Roumanian  na- 
tion. In  the  central  park  at  Turnu-Severin  is 
a  bronze  bust  of  Trajan  which  was  erected  in 
1906,  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  the  battle. 
The  Trajan  Column  at  Rome  was  erected  bv 
the  emperor  to  celebrate  his  victory  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

One  night  I  stopped  at  Orsova,  a  town  of  sev- 
eral thousand,  on  the  Hungarian  side,  and  now 
included  in  Roumanian  territory.  It  was  famous 
as  a  resort  before  tin1  war  and  had  lost  none  of 
its  charm.  Historically  it  derives  interest  from 
the  fact  that  tin-  Hungarian  crown  was  buried 
there  for  a  time  The  town  is  about  midway 
between  the  Kazan  Gorge  and  the  Iron  dates, 
the  two  points  of  greatest  scenic  interest  on  the 
lower  Danube.  Of  the  two,  Kazan  is  far  the 
more   beautiful.     The    river   narrows    from  its 


normal  width  of  more  than  half  a  mile  to  con- 
siderably less  than  two  hundred  yards.  The 
wooded  hills  and  granite  cliffs  on  either  side 
rise  nearly  five  hundred  feet.  A  splendid  river- 
side highway  is  at  many  points  hewn  from  solid 
stone. 

Conditions  at  Orsova  seemed  more  nearly  nor- 
mal than  at  any  point  which  I  visited  in  southern 
Europe.  There  was  abundance  of  food  and  beer 
and  wine  at  the  cafes.  At  one  of  the  restaurants 
a  nine-piece  Hungarian  orchestra  played  the 
brightest  rhapsodies,  grand  opera,  and  even  bits 
of  American  rag-time.  There  is  a  noticeable 
similarity  between  some  of  the  characteristic 
I  lungarian  pieces  and  some  of  our  own  best  syn- 
copated. Y\  ell-dressed  women  promenaded  un- 
der the  chestnut  trees  along  the  river  front,  in 
some  cases  escorted  by  army  officers  who  still 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  old  empire.  There  was 
a  restfulness  and  gaiety  about  the  place  all  out  of 
keeping  with  the  dirtiness  and  weariness  to  which 
I  had  long  since  become  accustomed. 

Less  than  two  miles  downstream  from  Orsova 
is  the  island  of  Ada-Kaleh.  over  which  the  Turk- 
ish Hag,  red  field  and  white  crescent,  still  flew 
above  the  single  minaret.  The  fact  struck  me 
as  very  strange  and  later,  when  opportunity  per- 
mitted, I  engaged  a  Turkish  boatman  to  row  me 
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to  the  island.  Several  hundred  Turks  lived 
there.  Many  of  them  engaged  in  eigarette  manu- 
facture. In  former  days  there  was  a  consider- 
able tourist  traffic.  The  natives  traded  in  souv- 
enirs and  did  miscellaneous  business  with  the 
Hungarians  and  Roumanians  at  Orsova.  They 
were  characteristically  Turkish,  and  wore  the  fez. 

1  learned  that  by  a  curious  oversight  no  dis- 
position of  the  island  had  been  made  when  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  framed  in  1878.  A  little 
territory  half  a  mile  in  length  and  several  hun- 
dred yards  in  width  had  been  left  an  isolated 
fragment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  situated  mid- 
way between  Serbia  and  1  lungary.  a  short  dis- 
tance upstream  from  Roumania.  The  people  had 
their  own  local  government.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  Roumanian  soldiers  were  on  the  island.  No 
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one  spoke  either  French  or  English,  and  I  could 
not  learn  the  wishes  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  their  future  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were 
long  since  accustomed  to  being"  left  alone. 

(  )n  returning  to  Belgrade  I  wrote  a  story,  "No- 
body's Island  of  Ada-Kaleh,"  which,  after  trans- 
lation by  a  French  officer,  went  the  rounds  of  the 
Paris  press.  Several  weeks  later,  in  America, 
1  read  Paris  correspondence  stating  that  "a  little 
island  for  forty  years  hidden  in  a  crack  in  the 
diplomatic  universe"  had  been  "discovered"  by 
the  "American  Red  Cross,"  and  that  its  dispo- 
sition was  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  island  was  claimed  by 
Serbia.  Hungary,  and  Roumania.  I  have  not 
heard  what  settlement  was  finally  made. 


Kazan  Gorgk — Finest  Scenery  on  the  Lower  Danube 


The  Road  To  Very 

By  James  (Juinjjy,  '18 


THERE  arc  two  types  of  true  story:— that 
which  we  believe  and  find  monotonous, 
and  that  which  we  disbelieve  and  find 
interesting.  If  Dolly  Varden  could  tell  you  this 
little  talc  in  person,  in  place  of  depending  upon 
a  reporter  of  such  doubtful  reliability  as  myself, 
vou  might  find  it  in  your  heart  both  to  believe 
and  be  interested.  I  say  this  because  I  have 
stood  face  to  face  with  Dolly,  and  I  know.  She 
has  a  way  of  looking  straight  at  you  with  those 
limpid  eyes  of  hers,  as  if,  having  placed  Utter 
confidence  in  the  world  at  large,  she  awaits  a 
like  measure  of  trust  in  return. 

Xot  that  she  thought  all  this  out,  by  any 
means.  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  contend  that 
horses  are  blessed — or  cursed — with  a  higher 
mentality.  But  I  do  know  that  they  form  mental 
pictures,  and  impressions  of  things  as  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  which  they  retain  for  a  long  time. 
In  Dolly's  world,  things  were  either  right,  as 
they  pleased  her,  or  wrong,  as  they  did  not.  Her 
wrong  things  she  catalogued  against  her  right 
things,  and  remembered  them,  which  is  more 
than  do  many  of  us.  who  think. 

.Moreover,  being  part  of  an  army,  she  was 
not  required  to  think.  So  she  was  content  with 
twitching  her  withers  at  the  flies,  and  blinking 
drowsily  out  through  the  door  of  Pierre  Michel's 
stable  at  the  dancing  flakes  of  afternoon  sunlight 
that  gilded  the  Rue  d'Alencon. 

A  quaint  and  altogether  lovable  place  was  the 
little  village  of  Serigny,  especially  during  the 
mellow  davs  of  late  summer.  The  cottages, 
with  their  red  roofs  and  lichen-grown  walls, 
nestled  in  snug  disarray  on  the  slope  above  the 
fountain,  where  joined  the  roads  from  the  north 
and  the  east.  Behind  the  cottages,  yellowing 
fields  of  grain  stretched  to  the  edge  of  the  val- 
ley. Everything,  from  the  murmur  of  the  little 
stream  under  the  bridge  by  the  church,  to  the 
nodding  shadows  of  the  plums  in  Madame  De- 
lampre's  orchard,  bespoke  a  slumberous  content. 

To  be  Mire,  the  coming  of  the  I  Impty-First  had 
made  a  considerable  ripple  in  the  peaceful  life  of 
the  village.  They  were  so  peculiar,  these  Amer- 
icans. They  would  persist  in  cleaning  all  the 
streets  every  evening  and  bathing  every  day  or 
so  in  the  brook.  Bui  —  Mon  Dieu!  What  would 
you'     Mad  they  not  thrown  the  Boche  hack  at 


Chateau-Thierry,  and  were  they  not  coming  over 
the  sea,  millions  of  them,  to  save  la  belle  brance.' 

As  for  the  Umpty-First,  they  swaggered  and 
swore  through  the  burning  days,  and  explored 
the  mysteries  of  egg-grenades,  and  drove  bat- 
talions of  imaginary  I  Inns  from  entrenched  po- 
sitions on  the  valley's  rim.  They  plodded  by 
companies  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  grumbled 
under  the  sweaty  yoke  of  their  haversack-strap-. 
They  grumbled  at  the  Administration  for  keep- 
ing them  away  from  the  front — in  much  the 
s*ame  manner  as  they  later  grumbled  at  the 
Administration  for  sending  them  there,  for  such 
is  the  way  of  the  doughboy. 

Dolly  Varden  shifted  her  weight  lazily  from 
one  hind  foot  to  the  other.  It  was  nearly  time 
for  The  Boy  to  come  whistling  down  from 
I  leadquarters.  and  lead  her  to  the  fountain.  .She- 
looked  again  at  the  sun-flecked  vista  of  the  Rue 
d'Alencon.  but  saw  nothing  to  arouse  her  inter- 
est. Under  the  big  elm  by  the  apothecary's  shop. 
Sergeant  Muldoon  of  E  Company,  was  laboring 
mightily  with  a  twig  and  a  collection  of  pebbles, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  explain  the  noble  American 
game  of  baseball  to  the  two  small  sons  of  the 
schoolmaster.  Farther  down  the  street.  Madame 
Jouillard  had  halted  her  busy  needly  to  discuss 
with  M-.  le  Cure  the  approaching  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Gabrielle  to  Andre,  the  orporal.  who 
would  be  home  on  permission  in  a  week's  time. 

At  Headquarters,  Lieutenant  Farrand,  Acting 
Adjutant,  glanced  at  his  watch  and  rose  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  from  the  perusal  of  a  hatch  of 
tactical  orders.  When  you  are  twenty-three,  and 
burning  with  ambition  to  be  in  the  fighting  end 
of  the  game,  it's  tough  lines  to  sit  in  an  office 
and  wait  for  orders.  But  Acting  Adjutant  was 
quite  an  important  position  after  all.  and  glory- 
ing in  this  realization,  and  the  sense  of  dignity 
that  came  with  it.  Lieutenant  Farrand  settled 
his  overseas  cap  a  little  more  insecurely  on  one 
side  ot  his  curly  head,  and  swung  forth  across 
the  square  toward   Pierre  Michel's  stable. 

Dolly  welcomed  his  coming  with  an  eager 
pointing  of  ears,  and  a  subdued  vibration  of 
sound  from  her  delicate  nostrils.  I  >h,  vou  who 
have  never  had  a  horse  welcome  you  as  a  friend, 
you  have  missed  much.  Vou  have  missed  the 
arching    silken    neck    and    the    half  apologetic 
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rubbing  of  an  ingratiating  muzzle  over  your 
shoulder.  You  have  missed  the  playful  pinch 
of  sheathing  lips  on  your  check,  and  the  throb 
of  a  greeting  that  is  neither  neigh,  nor  sigh,  nor 
chuckle,  but  has  in  it  something  of  all  three. 

Farrand  had  been  called  "The  Hoy"  many 
times.  There  was  but  once  when  he  delighted 
in  the  term — the  once  when  it  was  said,  a  wee 
bit  chokingly,  by  the  girl  whose  picture  rested 
in  the  pocket  of  his  map-case.  To  Dolly  he  was 
The  Boy  because  he  fed  her  apples,  and  rode  her 
across  country  in  the  afternoon  to  go  swimming 
in  the  canal,  and  stood  long  evenings  in  her  stall 
and  talked  to  her.  So  she  looked  forward  to  his 
coining,  and  whickered  when  she  saw  him.  They 
walked  toward  the  square,  these  two,  Dolly  as 
sedately  by  his  side  as  any  comrade,  her  satiny 
black  coat  shining  in  the  westering  sun  which 
slanted  across  the  roadway.  At  the  fountain, 
she  plunged  her  nose  deep  into  its  moss-grown 
coolness,  and  drank  lorn;  and  thankfully.  She 
liked  these  evening  trips  to  the  fountain,  for  then 
The  Boy  himself  always  came  with  her.  while 
at  other  times  it  was  Moran,  the  stable-sergeant, 
i  r  Coll,  the  orderly. 

This  evening  there  was  Jean,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  apothecary,  with  a  peace-offering  of  half 
an  apple.  He  stood  by  delightedly  while  she 
swallowed  it.  and  then  clutched  for  Farrand's 
hand  when  she  nosed  at  his  black  smock  for 
another  tidbit.  And  there  was  also  Gabrielle, 
the  dark-eyed  Jouillard  maiden  who  came  to 
draw  water,  and  lingered  to  touch  the  nose  of 
la  petite  cheval  with  timid  fingers. 
"M'sieu,"  asked  Jean,  "will  Dollee  lead  herself 
home  this  evening?" 

Farrand  smiled,  for  it  was  a  question  askc  1 
each  day.  and  answered  as  often  in  the  affirma- 
tive, lie  reached  over  and  placed  the  trailing 
end  of  the  halter-rope  in  Dolly's  teeth.  The  l 
he  pointed  up  the  street  and  clapped  his  hands. 

"Home,  my  little  one."  he  said,  in  French. 

\t  the  word,  Dolly  whirled  on  her  hind  legs, 
true  to  the  training  which  spoke  in  the  "C"  on  her 
shoulder,  and  broke  oft*  up  the  street  in  a  swing- 
ing canter,  the  halter  cud  carefully  tucked  be- 
tween her  teeth.  At  Michel's  stable  she  slack- 
ened her  pace  to  a  trot,  and  then  walked  demurely 
into  her  place,  to  wait  until  Shorty  Coll  should 
bring  her  evening  ration  of  grain. 

Farrand  chatted  gaily  for  a  moment  with 
Gabrielle.  then  turned  and  made  his  way  toward 


the  (  >fficers'  Mess.  Jean  trudged  oft  to  help  his 
brother  bring  in  the  cows  from  the  hill  pasture. 
.Madame  Menard,  the  wife  of  the  school  master, 
who  wore  rings  and  had  been  to  Paris,  began 
calling  shrilly  to  her  two  boys  that  this  was  the 
evening  on  which  she  had  baked  a  prune  pie, 
and  unless  they  came  quickly  she  would  eat  it 
all  herself. 

So  passed  the  lazy  days  at  Serigny,  scarcely 
noticed  as  they  rolled  by.  The  men  of  the 
Umpty-First  became  leaner  and  more  sunburnt 
beneath  their  helmets,  and  more  eager  when  the 
distant  growl  of  the  guns  reached  them  from 
the  northward.  To  Dolly  Vardcn,  it  was  a 
golden  summer.  The  memory  scars  of  the  ship 
and  the  smell  of  salt  water  were  almost  gone 
in  her  enjoyment  of  this  pleasant  land,  and  she 
grew  sleek  and  lazy  and  sleepy-eved. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  motorcycles 
flashed  in  and  out  of  the  village,  and  the  officers 
rushed  here  and  there,  as  if  everv  one  of  them 
were  tremendously  important,  and  even  the  (  )ld 
Man  wore  a  smile  under  his  ragged  mustache. 
It  was  a  time  of  subdued  excitement,  and  much 
polishing  of  leather  and  gathering  of  equipment. 
The  villagers  wagged  their  beads  sadly,  and 
pressed  gifts  upon  the  men,  which  thev  could  by 
no  means  carry  with  them.  Finally,  in  the  early 
morning,  they  were  off.  and  the  last  hob-nailed 
b,oot  had  clicked  its  way  over  the  cobblestones — 
the  last  cantle  roll  had  creaked  past  Madame 
Jouillard's  door,  where  Gabrielle  stood,  bravely 
waving  her  tiny  handkerchief,  and  thinking  the 
while  of  Andre,  the  corporal,  who  had  not  come 
on  his  promised  permission. 

There  followed  nights  of  forced  marching  and 
hiding  in  the  woods  by  day.  Sometimes  the 
nights  were  clear,  with  the  stars  shining  in  the 
blue-black  skies,  and  the  wdiite  road  streaming 
steadily  out  of  the  distance  to  meet  them.  Some- 
times it  was  stormy,  and  the  rain  pelted  out  of 
the  darkness  upon  the  weary  marching  column, 
making  heavy  packs  and  wet  saddles.  Manx 
wrong  things  came  into  the  world  of  Dolly 
Varden.  The  saddle  girths  grew  wet  and  tight 
and  galled  her  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, even  though  The  l'>o\T  did  his  best  to  rest 
her  by  walking  a  great  part  of  the  time.  Her 
days  were  miserable,  for  she  could  not  sleep, 
but  stood  for  hours,  tethered  to  some  sapling, 
shifting  uneasily,  fetlock  deep  in  the  mud. 

The  regiment  drew  steadily  northward,  until 
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the  growl  of  the  guns  became  a  jarring  nimble, 
and  their  vivid  Hashes  upon  the  sky  seemed  al- 
ways to  rise  from  a  point  just  over  the  next  loll. 
Droning  planes  hovered  over  them  by  night,  and 
by  day  they  could  see  shrapnel  puffs  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  towns  they  passed  through  were  de- 
serted and  shattered.  Hut  still  the  column  pushed 
steadily  on — as  did  many  other  columns  on  con- 
verging roads,  toward  the  forest  where  the  Big 
Push  was  to  start.  One  night  they  bivouacked 
in  the  Foret  d*llesse,  and  Dolly  had  her  first 
taste  of  the  things  which  screech  through  the 
upper  air  and  jar  the  earth  when  they  land.  She 
took  them,  philosophically  enough,  as  part  of 
the  topsy-turvy  world  about  her.  In  a  place 
where  men  and  horses  must  work  at  night  and 
rest  when  the  sun  shone,  almost  anything  might 
be  expected.  .Moreover,  the  whistling  things  did 
her  no  harm.  She  failed  utterly  to  connect  them 
with  the  stark  horrors  she  saw  later. 

Then  one  pleasant  evening,  the  regiment  filed 
silently  through  the  triple  lines  of  howitzers  at 
the  Corner  of  the  Four  Corporals,  and  grimly 
took  their  places  on  the  fire-torn  slope  of  the 
Buanthe.  Just  before  morning,  the  three  lines 
of  howitzers  spoke,  and  the  trees  as  far  south 
as  Parois  trembled  under  the  steady  beat  of 
their  thunder.  The  early  mists  in  the  little  val- 
ley swirled  and  eddied  under  the  world  of  sound 
which  hemmed  them  in.  The  men  of  the  regi- 
ment swore  nervously  at  the  delay,  and  even 
the  (  )ld  Man  chewed  his  mustache  irritably,  and 
bent  a  troubled  frown  upon  the  opposite  ridge, 
where  round  stabs  of  flame  blossomed  from  the 
mist,  and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  presence  of 
"Jerry's"  hundred-and-tens.  Suddenly  the  tumult 
of  the  howitzers  ceased,  and  the  silence  seemed 
more  unbearable  than  the  riot  of  sound  which  had 
preceded  it.  Low-voiced  commands  passed  along 
the  slope  in  the  half-darkness,  and  the  shadowy 
figures  of  men  rose  successively  and  were  swal- 
lowed in  the  mists  of  the  valley.  The  rattle  of 
machine-gun  lire  began  to  stutter  in  from  the 
right . 

The  sun  rose.  Dolly  \  arden  stretched  her 
trembling  limbs  gratefully  in  its  warmth.  Six 
horses  huddled  together  on  the  picket  line,  wait- 
ing for  the  word  which  would  send  them  for- 
ward with  Sergeant  Moran  as  soon  as  the  val- 
ley's ridge  should  be  taken.  There  had  been 
seven,  but   Moran's  big  bay  lay  at  the  end  of 


the  line,  a  grotesque,  disemboweled  heap  on  the 
trampled  earth. 

The  battle  rolled  on  northward,  and  the  regi- 
ment made  history  on  the  edge  of  the  Hois  de 
Cheppy,  and  on  the  bloody  slopes  of  Very.  The 
horses  were  brought  up  from  time  to  time,  until 
late  afternoon  found  them  in  a  little  grove  just 
outside  the  shattered  streets  of  Very.  Then  The 
Boy  came,  and  Dolly  Varden  whinnied  softly  in 
her  joy  at  seeing  him.  Somehow,  the  day  did 
not  seem  half  so  horrible,  now  that  he  was  with 
her.  The  Boy  was  dirt-smeared  in  his  torn 
uniform,  and  there  were  dark  rings  under  his 
eyes,  and  four  days'  beard  on  his  face.  He  threw 
ins  arms  alxuit  her  neck,  and  buried  his  face  in 
the  smooth  hollow  of  her  shoulder.  The  Boy 
was  very  young,  and  he  had  looked  on.  without 
emotion,  as  many  of  his  friends  had  died.  But 
now  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  threw  his  head 
back  in  a  surge  of  thanksgiving  as  a  velvety 
muzzle  was  thrust  enquiringly  over  his  shoulder. 

"Dolly-girl,"  he  whispered.  "You've  got  to 
go  up  ahead  with  me  tonight." 

Dolly  wondered  vaguely,  as  she  was  saddled, 
why  The  Boy  didn't  put  her  through  her  tricks 
as  he  usually  did.  She  wished  herself  and  The 
Boy  well  out  of  this  extremely  wrong  country, 
where  screaming  filings  hurtled  continually  above 
them,  and  dead  horses  lay  by  the  roadside,  their 
legs  stiffened  horribly  in  the  air. 

At  the  ruined  Mairie  of  the  village — referred 
to  casually  by  Sergeant  Muldoon  as  "Mary's 
Joint" — they  found  a  group  of  haggard  men 
studying  some  maps.  It  had  been  a  bitter  day 
for  the  Umpty-First,  and  the  Old  Man  was  tak- 
ing stock  of  his  position. 

"Farrand,"  he  snapped,  "Connect  with  the 
Second  Battalion  and  report  their  exact  position 
here  to  me." 

The  Boy  knew  better  than  to  question  further. 
He  sought  Naylor,  the  Intelligence  Officer,  and 
found  that  worthy  renewing  a  bandage  over  the 
remains  of  his  index  finger. 

"Dammit."  said  Naylor,  wearily,  "I  can't  roll 
a  cigarette  any  more.  Would  you  mind — Huh? 
The  Second  Battalion?  Dunno.  No  report  from 
'em  since  6  o'clock.  Lemme  see  your  Vanquois 
ma]).  rim! — Well,  they're  up  in  here,  some- 
where, ahead  of  us.  Probably  find  'em  if  you 
take  that  hill  road  northwest  out  of  town.  You 
won't  have  any  trouble.  Huh!  Can't  ever  roll 
a  cigarette  again!  Dammit." 
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The  Boy  mounted  and  rode  through  the  vil- 
lage and  out  the  hill  road;  Coll,  the  orderly,  fol- 
lowing, on  his  roan,  Brigadier.  Just  before  the 
hill  road  reached  its  crest,  they  passed  a  new  ly 
made  plank  road  hearing  away  to  the  right.  If 
the  planks  could  have  spoken-,  they  might  have 
told  The  Boy  that  it  was  by  this  road  that  the 
righting  Second  Battalion  had  advanced,  earlier 
in  the  day,  and  that  they  now  lay  dug  in  at  the 
orchards  of  Epinonville,  three  kilometers  up  the 
valley  to  the  right,  supremely  unconscious  that 
their  left  flank  should  have  been  resting  on  the 
hill  road. 

But  The  Roy  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  the 
Yanquois  map  gave  no  hint  of  it,  for  the  plank 
road  had  been  built  by  the  enemy  hut  a  scant 
month  before.  So  the  two  moving  shadows 
went  up  the  hill  and  out  over  the  ridge,  unchal- 
lenged by  friend  or  foe. 

Dolly  Varden  peered  uneasily  ahead.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  life  in 
the  country  about  them.  The  Hoy  was  worried, 
and  talked  to  Coll  to  reassure  himself. 

"They  must  be  up  here  somewhere,"  he  said. 
"We'll  find  'em  pretty  soon.  Even  if  we  don't 
hit  'em  the  first  time,  we'll  run  into  some  of  the 
I'mpty-Second  fellows  on  the  left." 

"Yes.  sir,"  said  Coll.  He  probably  would 
have  agreed  just  as  readily  had  The  Roy  men- 
tioned suicide,  or  desertion  to  the  enemy. 

Still  they  went  on,  past  tumbled  ruins  of 
farms,  and  shadowy  depths  of  forest,  where 
shattered  trunks  and  the  gleaming  white  of  riven 
branches  told  the  havoc  of  shells  in  the  morn- 
ing's bombardment.  And  still  they  found  no 
trace  of  the  missing  Second,  which  slept  on  its 
arms  a  full  hour's  march  to  the  north.  Nor  did 
they  run  across  any  of  the  I'mpty-Second,  w  ho 
crouched  wearily  in  their  fox-holes  a  kilometer 
to  the  south.  It  was  one  of  those  gaps  which 
will  occur  in  open  forest  fighting,  and  is  some- 
times disastrous  if  the  enemy  finds  put  about  it. 

Dolly  Varden  didn't  understand  it  at  all.  She 
was  moving  farther  and  farther  away  from  tin- 
peaceful  streets  of  Serigny.  which  displeased  her 
greatly.  She  raised  her  head  slightly,  and  pricked 
her  ears  at  a  clump  of  bushes  by  the  roadside. 

"What  is  it.  Dolly?"  asked  The  Roy. 

Dolly  wasn't  sure  herself  just  what  it  was. 
There  may  have  been  a  man  behind  those  bushes. 

"Guess  it  was  a  straggler.  Coll,"  remarked  The 


Hoy.  cheerfully.  "We  must  he  getting  pretty 
close  to  those  chaps." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answrered  Coll. 

They  moved  on.  Dolly  was  uneasy.  She  heard 
steps  in  the  woods  to  the  left.  Maybe  there  were 
other  horses  there.  She  wanted  to  whinny,  but 
was  afraid. 

Suddenly  a  gruti  voice  spoke  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. She  felt  The  Boy  gather  himself  tensely 
in  the  saddle,  and  reined  back  on  her  haunches. 
Then  there  were  shouts,  and  a  rush  of  feet  upon 
the  road  behind  her.  (  )bedient  to  her  rider's 
knee,  she  leaped  forward,  brushing  aside  the 
bulky  figure  which  threw  up  a  rifle  to  stop  her. 
More  figures  rushed  across  the  road.  A  single 
shot  rang  out — then  a  fusillade.  Something  hot 
seared  her  rum]),  and  she  sprang  forward  in  a 
panic — nothing  left  but  the  terror-tricken  impulse 
to  run — run  madly — away  from  that  place  of 
shouting  men  and  blazing  rifles. 

She  ran  for  a  long  time,  until  the  cool  night 
air  bore  to  her  ears  only  the  sound  of  her  own 
hoof-beats  on  the  solid  bed  of  the  roadway.  Coll 
and  Brigadier  were  not  with  her.  Her  hip 
pained  and  began  to  grow  numb.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  The  Boy,  too.  He  rode 
slouched  forward  across  the  pommel,  his  hands 
clasped  at  her  neck,  as  was  his  custom  when  very 
tired. 

Dolly  slowed  to  a  walk,  and  then  stopped.  The 
Boy  slid  from  the  saddle  and  lay,  a  crumpled 
heap,  on  the  white  road.  She  waited- patiently 
for  him  to  get  up,  but  he  only  twisted  a  little, 
and  breathed  heavily,  as  Moran's  bay  did  when 
he  had  the  colic.  Maybe  he  was  very  tired  and 
wanted  to  sleep.  She  drew  nearer,  and  touched 
his  arm  with  an  experimental  nose.  Suddenly, 
the  pungent,  sticky  smell  of  blood  beat  upon  her 
nostrils,  and  she  started  back  with  a  snort  of 
fright. 

The  Boy  shifted  an  arm  painfull}'',  and  opened 
his  eyes. 

"Dolly."  he  called,  weakly,  and  then  breathed 
heavily  for  a  moment,  his  voice  coming  in  hic- 
cups. 

She  was  reassured.  The  smell  of  blood  was 
awful — but  here  was  The  Roy,  her  god.  speak- 
ing to  her.  She  came  closer  again,  and  rubbed 
her  nose  on  his  cheek.  Why  didn't  he  stand  up, 
and  stroke  her  forehead,  and  playfully  pinch  the 
tip  of  her  ear  with  his  fingers?  The  Hoy  was 
trying  to  get  up.   By  the  aid  of  swinging  on  her 
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hit,  he  made  it  almost  as  tar  as  his  knees  and 
fell  hack  again,  choking'. 

Finally,  with  laborious  effort,  as  if  halt"  asleep, 
he  opened  his  map  case,  and  scrawled  something 
across  the  face  of  the  Vanquois  sheet.  Then 
freeing  the  straps  of  the  case  from  his  shoulder, 
he  knotted  them  close  up  in  the  rings  of  the 
bridle,  so  that  their  loose  ends  swung  clear  for 
a  foot  or  more.  Dolly  felt  the  strap  passed 
through  in  front  of  her  bit.  and  closed  her  teeth 
gently  upon  it.  The  Boy  raised  himself  on  one 
elbow,  his  shining  eyes  and  outstretched  arm 
pointing  back  the  way  they  had  come. 

"Home,  my  little  one."  he  said — his  voice 
blazing  clear  and  strong  for  an  instant — 
"Home  .  .  .  .  " 

Dolly  Varden  took  the  strap  in  her  teeth,  and 
lifted  her  head.  She  looked  at  The  Boy.  lying 
there  in  the  road,  but  he  was  very  quiet.  Behind 
her  down  the  dark  lane  of  woods,  lay  the  way 
her  master  had  bid  her  to  go — the  way  of  shout- 
ing men.  and  blazing  rifles,  and  hot  irons  which 
burned.  And  yet — "Home,  my  little  one" — that 
way  lay  also  to  the  southward,  and  Serigny,  and 
the  peaceful  days  in  Pierre  Michel's  stable.  She 
turned,  and  started  south,  slowly  at  first,  then 
faster  as  the  stiffness  in  her  hip  limbered  up, 
until  the  flying  echoes  of  her  hoofbeats  rang 
back  from  the  trees  beside  the  road.  Past  ruined 
farmhouses,  whose  staring  windows  leered  at  her 


in  the  starlight — past  hedges  and  fields — over 
gaping  holes  in  the  road — on  she  went,  until  the 
place  of  shouting  men  and  blazing  gnns  wa- 
reached,  then  on  still  faster.  BO  that  the  bewilder- 
ed ( rerman  outjxjst  had  hardly  time  to  fire  a 
scattering  volley  into  the  night  before  her  re- 
ceding heels  beat  a  rapid  tattoo  from  the  dark- 
ness. 

Shortly  after  midnight.  Sergeant  Moran  rushed 
bareheaded  into  the  front  room  of  the  Mairie. 
where  a  fat  sergeant-major  was  copying  battle- 
orders  by  the  light  a  guttering  candle. 

"Get  this  to  the  Old  Man.  quick,"  cried  Moran. 
thrusting  a  battered  map-case  into  the  fat  man 
hands.    "For  the  love  of  God — Quick!  There's 
a  gap  a  mile  long  in  our  line — and  the  Dutch- 
men know  it.    They  got  Lieutenant  Farrand — ." 

But  he  spoke  to  empty  air.  The  sergeant- 
major,  with  surprising  agility,  hopped  to  a  rear 
door,  and  almost  immediately  the  Old  Man  ap- 
peared, pulling  on  his  coat. 

" — And."  went  on  Moran.  later.  "I  wakes  up 
and  sees  ole  Dolly  a"  standin'  by  the  picket  line, 
holdin'  the  Lieutenant's  map-case  in  'er  mouth  !" 

But  Dolly  Varden  knew  only  that  there  were 
many  wrong  things  in  her  world,  chief  among 
which  was  a  dulf"pain  in  her  hip.  and  she  wished 
again  that  she  might  lie  down  in  her  pleasant 
stall  in  the  stable  of  Pierre  Michel. 


Sonnet 

By  (  iLAD.ys  Grkex 

1  had  you  briefly,  but  my  unskilled  heart 
Confronting  in  its  dim,  sequestered  shrine. 
An  unaccustomed  presence,  too  divine, 

Drew  back  bewildered,  and  remained  apart. 

Half  fearing  to  behold,  without  the  art 
To  offer  reverence  by  word  or  sign. 
Xot  till  the  glory  vanished  that  was  mine 

hid  the  poor  dazed,  helpless  wonderer  start 

With  eager  hands  outstretched  to  stay  its  flight. 
Too  late!  a  brooding  twilight  filled  the  place; 
And  yet — a  strain  of  music,  roses'  scent. 

Across  the  floor  one  quivering  shaft  of  light. 
Xo  beauty  in  a  life  but  leaves  its  trace  ; 

Something  is  given  with  each  splendor  lent. 


The  Stanford  Cardinal 
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EDITORIAL 

PR(  >PA(  i A XI) A 


There  is  no  doubt  but  what  today  propaganda 
is  the  curse  of  America — and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  world.  At  a  time  when  there  is  the  ut- 
most need  for  truth,  for  honest  facts,  for  unprej- 
udiced analyses,  the  nation  is  being"  fed  its 
opinions  by  rival  factions  of  untruth.  There  is 
not  an  issue  that  conies  up  but  what  the  interested 
partisans  gather  about  the  wells  of  publicity  and 
poison  and  color  them  until,  under  the  guise  of 
dissemination  of  the  facts  of  the  matter,  the 
public  is  fed  a  point  of  view,  influenced  by 
motives  it  is  not  aware  of,  and  adorned  by  what- 
ever facts  are  apparently  and  conveniently  agree- 
able. 

The  essence  of  propaganda  is  half-truth.  It  is 
in  this  particular  that  it  differs  from  honest  pub- 
licity, the  motive  of  which  is  a  dissemination  of 
the  facts,  with  the  appeal  that  the  public  examine 
them  and  form  its  opinion.  Professor  Brown, 
hi>  article.  "Democracy  and  Opinion."  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  has'  aptly  analysed  these  two 
methods,  and  has  shown  the  inevitable  element 
of  coercion  that  lies  in  the  power  of  propaganda. 
Every  man  should  have  the  right  to  express  his 
opinion,  whether  by  word  of  mouth,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  printed  page.  But  it  should 
pass  as  opinion.  W  hen  it  is  dressed  up  as  news, 
or  deliberately  garbled  as  to  facts,  when  it  is 
an  attempt  to  make  the  listener  or  reader  think- 
that  it  is  not  opinion  but  an  event  or  events 


based  on  definite  happenings  and  motives,  it  is 
a  lie  in  its  implications  if  not  by  actual  word; 
it  is  propaganda,  and  as  such  forms  a  public 
menace  of  incalculable  danger. 

Unfortunately,  unlike  business  dishonesty  or 
defrauding  by  use  of  the  mails,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  at  this  form  of  dishonesty  by  law.  The 
skating  is  on  too  thin  ice,  and  the  menace  to 
honest  opinion  through  the  abuse  of  laws  to 
suppress  dishonest  propaganda  is  too  great  to  be 
risked.  Yet  there  must  be  a  remedy.  Like  most 
similar  things,  it  is  best  defeated  by  honesty 
through  its  own  channels.  Straightforward  pub- 
licity on  the  methods  of  the  propagandists  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  their  power 
and  make  their  name  a  curse.  The  honest  and 
clear-sighted  men  of  the  nation  aided  by  the 
decent  element  of  the  press  should  work  con- 
stantly to  break  the  grip  which  propaganda  now 
has  on  the  nation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  To  justify  with  many  the 
destruction  of  propaganda,  there  must  be  func- 
tioning an  intelligent  public  group  whose  ideal  is 
to  get  and  publish  and  dispassionately  analyse 
the  facts.  The  public  then  has  not  only  the 
opinion,  but  the  material  on  which  it  was  based, 
and  from  which  it  can  judge  the  worth  of  the 
opinion  or  solution  offered.  -  The  honest  wish 
of  the  public  is  to  be  led,  not  by  the  nose,  but 
intelligently,  sanely,  and  by  men  whose  actions 
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crystallize  its  own  unclarified  desires.  Professor 
I '.rown's  appeal  to  college  men  to  prepare  to  face 
the  situation  with  unbiased  and  intelligent  judg- 
ment, and  prepare  to  serve  the  nation  with  a  de- 
sire for  truth,  with  analytical  ability,  and  above 
all  with  intellectual  honesty,  should  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  every  university  student 
who  is  to  justify  his  presence  here,  and  who  is 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

EX-SERVICE  MEN  AS  STUDENTS 

If  one  may  credit  their  statements,  the  major- 
ity of  men  who  returned  to  college  after  serv- 
ice in  Europe  are  somewhat  disappointed  both 
with  themselves  and  with  others. 

It  was  a  general  hope  of  the  college  man  in 
Europe  that  his  experience  would  prove  of  great 
value  to  him  upon  his  return  to  his  university. 
He  felt  that  his  new  appreciation  of  the  realities 
of  life  and  his  quickened  imagination  somehow 
would  help  him.  His  valuation  of  himself  rose 
highly,  and  he  honestly  believed  that  after  his 
success  over  there  any  other  work  that  he  might 
undertake  would  be  easy. 

W  hat  happened?  The  service  man  was  hardly 
out  of  uniform  when  he  discovered  that  no  one 
accepted  him  at  his  new  valuation  of  himself — 
or  for  that  matter  even  knew  that  he  had  it.  It 
was  just  as  hard  to  get  beyond  the  office  door 
of  the  mighty,  and  just  as  hard  to  see  one*s 
future  in  the  economic  world,  as  it  had  ever  been. 

In  die  main  his  personal  reactions  were  dis- 
illusioning. .More  or  less  unconsciously,  be  ex- 
pected a  repetition  of  the  enthusiasm  that  had 
attended  his  departure.  This  disillusionment  was 
natural,  inasmuch  as  most  of  his  friends  at  home 
had  worked  as  hard  to  win  the  war  as  he  an  1 
without  the  compensation  of  the  great  adventure 
oversea^.  But  it  was  a  disillusionment  none  the 
less. 

But  w  hat  surprised  the  average  man  most  was 
this  fact:  His  experience  abroad  had  greatly  re- 
duced his  efficiency  as  a  student.  'Through  sheer 
excess  of  interests  he  could  not  concentrate  on 
his  courses  with  the  same  intensity  as  l  efore. 
His  attention  was  distracted  continually  from  as- 
signed reading  and  even  from  daily  lectures.  His 
imagination  simply  would  not  stay  put,  and  even 
while  the  professors  spoke  of  things  forever 
worth  knowing  he  dreamed  to  himself  of  things 
forever  worth  doing.  And  dreaming  does  no1 
make  for  efficiency. 


I '»ut  a  new  element  lias  entered  in,  too.  The 
returned  student  is  no  longer  the  unquestioning 
worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  knowledge.  He  has 
adopted,  in  his  own  defense,  the  attitude  of  the 
critic,  and  has  claimed  for  himself  the  right  of 
new  judgment.  Professors  and  courses  today 
are  being  judged  on  their  merits  as  never  be- 
fore, and  the  real  value  of  college  education  is 
being  debated  anew  in  every  room  where  an  ex- 
service  man  lives. 

The  greatest  disillusionment  of  all  has  been 
experienced  by  the  men  who  did  not  find  time 
to  become  thoroughly  rested  before  resuming 
their  studies.  The  fatigue  of  travel,  the  mental 
and  moral  struggle,  the  multiplication  of  im- 
pressions tired  the  average  man  more  than  he 
himself  was  able  to  appreciate,  and  many  failed 
to  estimate  their  own  reaction,  in  the  tedium 
of  the  long  dreary  hours,  spent  in  discomfort, 
or  in  working,  or  just  waiting  under  orders — con- 
ditions precluded  real  eas.e  or  any  form  of  intellec- 
tual entertainment — he  idealized  university  life. 
He  longed  for  a  chance  to  get  back  to  his  books 
and  studies  amid  intellectual  surroundings. 

But  like  most  other  dreams,  it  was  some- 
what marred  in  its  realization.  Instead  of  a 
semester  or  two  of  ease  and  an  absence  of 
pressing  responsibility,  the  returned  service  man 
has  found  himself  called  upon  to  perform  the 
duties  of  university  civic  responsibility  more 
than  ever  before.  He  found  the  Stanford  he 
left  disintegrated  and  disorganized.  He  saw 
many  of  the  things  which  he  believed  best  in 
Stanford  life  in  danger  of  slipping  awav.  He 
saw  that  it  was  up  to  the  old  men  to  re-establish 
the  Stanford  "idea"  while  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  many  cases  the  sheer  joy  of  return  to 
the  Farm  inspired  "pep"  which,  after  events  of 
the  last  two  years,  could  not  last.  When  the 
physical  slump  came,  the  slump  in  morale  came 
with  it,  and  more  than  one  man  has  asked  him- 
self, "Where  do  I  go  from  here?" 

I  !y  his  service  the  college  man  gained  in  self- 
esteem,  keenness  of  judgment,  breadth  of  inter- 
ests. For  the  present  at  least,  he  finds  that  he 
has  lost,  in  some  degree  or  other  interest  in  the 
work  at  hand,  ability  to  concentrate,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  kind  of  success  which  is  assured  by 
satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are. 

I  he  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  many 
individuals  depend  on  the  extent  that  members 
oi  the  faculty  take  into  account  the  new  psychol- 
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ogy  produced  by  the  war.  Professors  who 
judge  their  students  on  pre-war  standards  will 
rind  themselves  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
showing  made  by  ex-service  men.  But  their 
disappointment  will  lie  heartily  reciprocated  by 
those  men  who,  through  their  sacrifices,  have 
temporarily  reduced  their  working  efficiency. 
To  flunk  out  men  who  served  overseas  without 
in  some  measure  taking  these  conditions  into 
account  will  at  least  suggest  injustice. 

H.  W.  F. 

*    *  * 

THE  LABOR  WORLD 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone  following  events  with 
any  care,  that  the  great  problem  of  the  day  is 
the  readjustment  of  the  labor  world.  The  factors 
which  have  brought  on  the  reckoning  as  an  im- 
mediate problem  are  keenly  analysed  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Whyte,  M.P.,  in  his  article  "Great  Britain 
and  the  Labor  Party,"  in  this  issue.  These 
factors  are  essentially  the  same  in  America  as 
in  England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  them 
again.  The  big  fact  is  that  the  necessity  of  re- 
adjustment is  here.  It  has  come  before  anyone, 
even  the  most  wishful,  expected  it,  and  before 
any  very  definite  preparations  had  been  made 
to  meet  it.  or  the  preliminary  steps,  which  usu- 
ally presage  such  a  crisis,  had  been  taken. 

That  the  public  and  the  government  are  un- 
prepared cannot  be  denied.  But  the  situation 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  labor  itself 
does  not  know  what  it  wants.  Even  while  it  is 
demanding  the  readjustment,  it  has  no  solution 
ready,  no  practical  or  unified  program  to  offer. 
Hence,  through  agitation  and  strikes  it  creates, 
day  by  day.  a  worse  situation  without  in  the 
least  offering  measures  which  will  solve  it  even 
to  its  own  partial  satisfaction.  It  was  this  situa- 
tion which  impelled  President  Wilson,  last  Sep- 
tember, to  request  urgently  that  strikes  be  dis- 
continued until  the  October  Industrial  Conference 
had  met  and  attempted  a  solution. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  Industrial  Conference 
was  in  its  composition.  It  was  entirely  without 
c  >hesion,  and  two-thirds  of  its  members  were 
actuated  only  by  the  personal  motives  of  their 
groups  rather  than  by  public  interest.  America 
is  not  a  nation  of  "groups,"  and  any  attempt  to 
solve  its  problems  on  this  basis  is  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  humanly  impossible.  The  Conference, 
thus  composed,  was  wise  to  dissolve. 


What  is  needed,  however,  land  what  we  would 
have  had.  had  not  the  situation  developed  too 
suddenly  I  is  a  group  of  public  men  devoting  its 
time  to  a  solution  which  will  be  just  to  both 
sides,  and  acceptable  to  the  public.  Such  a 
tentative  platform  can  then  be  presented  to  capital 
and  labor,  suggestions  asked  for,  and  the  neces- 
sary amendments  made.  The  public  will  then 
be  the  judge,  and  if  public  opinion  dues  not  auto- 
matically force  both  sides  to  come  into  agree- 
ment, taking  the  question  to  the  polls  and  offer- 
ing legislation  and  executives  pledged  to  solve 
the  problem  along  these  lines  will. 

Mr.  Whyte  has  analysed  very  keenly  -the 
growth  of  this  idea  in  Great  Britain.  W  hile  the 
situation  has  not  become  as  acute  in  America,  or 
the  issues  clarified  to  the  same  extent,  never- 
theless it  is  what  we  may  expect  and  look  for- 
ward to  as  the  next  step  in  our  own  labor  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  general  hope  that  the  present 
Industrial  Conference,  of  which  Mr.  Hoover  is 
a  member,  will  bring  forth  a  workable  solution. 
*    &  * 

A  CAMPAIGN'  FOR  FUNDS 

No  time  is  better  than  the  present  to  start  a 
campaign  among  the  Stanford  alumni  for  more 
funds.  The  need  is  pressing,  and  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up  while  it  is  yet  in  the  public 
eye,  and  before  the  burden  of  increased  tuition 
fees  is  permanently  shifted  to  the  students.  There 
is  no  plausible  excuse  for  neglect  or  inaction. 
Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  for  an  alumni  appeal. 

Wdiile  giving  profound  thanks  for  the  numer- 
ous tuition  scholarships  which  have  been  so 
generously  offered  by  divers  individuals  or 
groups,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that, 
after  all.  such  relief  is  merely  of  a  partial  and 
temporary  nature.  It  should  be  sought  to 
meet  the  immediate  emergency,  but  we  should  dis- 
abuse our  minds  of  the  notion  that  it  offers  any 
sort  of  permanent  solution  of  the  question.  The 
big  fact  still  remains  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
student  body  will  be  subjected  to  the  new  charges, 
and  will  not  benefit  one  iota  from  the  present 
methods  of  raising  money. 

There  is  no  safe  and  sane  and  permanent  way 
out  except  an  appeal  to  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University.  Nor  do  we  think  the  alumni 
will  be  at  all  unwilling  to  respond.  Stanford 
graduates,  and  Stanford  friends  are  intensely 
loyal,    and    are    very    deeply    motivated  by  the 
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Stanford  ideal  of  service.  Those  who  have  gone 
beyond  the  University  gates  in  past  year-  have 
received,  and  arc  now  profiting  from  the  bene- 
fits which  they  once  received  here  without 
charge.  We  believe  the}'  will  respond  very  liber- 
ally to  an  appeal  to  offer  the  same  advantages 
to  the  Stanford  students  of  the  present  and 
future  generations.  It  is  their  chance  to  main- 
tain and  foster  the  Stanford  idea,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  suffering  because  of  the  lack  of  endowe  1 
funds. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  already  a 
drive  for  the  War  Memorial  under  way.  on  which 
the  progress  is  already  slow  enough.  The  ques- 
tion immediately  arises  as  to  which  is  the  tniOJSl 
immediately  important — a  new  theater,  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  traditionally  low  tuition  fee. 
We  believe  that  the  alumni  would  almost  un- 
animously vote  for  the  latter.  Why  not,  there- 
fore, suspend  for  the  time  being  the  War  .Me- 
morial drive,  and  turn  the  energies  which  are 
being  thus  expended  into  a  campaign  for  a  new 
endowment  fund?  Similarly,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, with  the  consent  of  subscribers,  to  convert 
a  portion  of  the  money  already  raised  for  the 
War  Memorial  to  the  endowed  fund.  Also,  there 
are  countless  alnmni  and  friends  of  the  University 
who,  although  not  interested  particularly  in  a 
War  Memorial,  would  eagerly  contribute  to  a 
productive  endowment  fund  for  the  benefit  pi 
the  student  body.  We  believe  that  nothing, 
neither  neglect,  nor  inaction,  nor  a  War  Me- 
morial drive  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
this  immediate  and  pressing  problem. 

The  Cardinal  proposes,  therefore,  that  an 
alumni  committee  he  formed  at  once  to  start  a 
campaign  for  increased  endowment  for  the  Uni- 
versity. Due  to  the  "Let  the  public  be  damned" 
attitude  of  the  trustees  in  past  years,  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  Stanford  students  have  believed 


up  to  the  present,  thai  the  Stanford  endowment 
was  much  larger  than  it  actually  was—  have  be- 
lieved, in  fact,  that  it  was  more  than  adequate 
for  the  University's  needs,  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity did  not  want,  and  would  refuse  offers  of 
money — a  belief  fostered  in  years  past  by  vari- 
ous acts.  It  is  high  time  to  disabuse  our  alumni 
and  friends  of  this  notion,  and  to  make  plain 
that  even  what  endowment  the  University  pot 
sesses  has  shrunk  until  it  is  totally  inadequate 
Lo  maintain  the  institution  along  the  lines  of  its 
prestige  and  past  ideals. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  ^reat  majority  of 
the  Stanford  alumni  are  yet  young,  and  have 
not  yet  the  established  fortunes  from  which  such 
endowments  are  nost  readily  drawn.  While  this 
is  in  some  measure  true,  it  does  not  take  an 
alumni  of  millionaires  to  raise  a  sizable  endow- 
ment— one  ample  to  produce  funds  sufficient  to 
cover  the  present  tuition  raise  needed  to  increase- 
salaries  of  professors  and  to  build  the  needed  new 
dormitories.  Medium-sized  contributions  from 
alumni  and  friends  of  alumni  will  do  the  work. 

If  Harvard  can  raise  new  funds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $20,000,000.  surely  Stanford  can  raise 
them  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000.  The  difference 
in  age  surely  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that. 
As  we  see  it.  it  is  aH  a  matter  of  getting  together 
a  strong  and  far-reaching  organization,  and  ex- 
pending the  energy  necessary  to  reach  directly 
every  one  of  our  alumni.  This  is  what  Harvard, 
and  other  eastern  universities,  have  done,  and 
Stanford  certainly  can  do  likewise. 

We  propose,  therefore,  an  immediate  organi- 
zation to  take  up  this  problem-,  and  to  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  There  is  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  delay  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  alumni  association.  Let  the  campaign  start 
this  winter ! 


Great  Britain  and  the  Labor  Party 

1  [on.  A.  F.  Whyte,  M.  P. 


WHEN  the  war  broke  out  the  labor  party 
already  occupied  no  inconsiderable  posi- 
tion in  the  political  lite  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  in  no  sense  in  a  dominant  position,  and  in 
some  ways  the  influence  of  labor  was  more  effec- 
tively exercised  in  an  indirect  way,  through  the 
already  established  parties,  the  liberals  and  the 
conservatives,  than  actually  through  the  labor 
party,  because  in  numbers  the  labor  party  was 
comparatively  insignificant,  numbering  three  or 
four  dozen  in  a  parliament  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  labor  movement  bad  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  development  industrially  than  it  had 
politically  :  so  that,  long  before  the  war  broke  out. 
collective  bargaining  in  industry  was  one  of  the 
recognized  factors  in  the  industrial  world,  and 
the  trade  union  was  an  established  and  unchal- 
lenged fact. 

Xow  the  war  created  certain  profound 
changes.  First  of  all,  the  very  cream  of  our  man- 
hood, both  in  the  working  classes  and  in  all  other 
classes  in  the  community,  rushed  into  the  war 
of  their  own  free  will  in  the  early  months  of  the 
conflict.  As  regards  industry,  the  withdrawal 
of  this  bod\-  perhaps  of  the  very  finest  men  in 
industry,  and  their  passage  into  the  army,  left  a 
large  vacant  place  in  the  ranks  of  industry. 
Xot  only  had  that  vacant  place  to  be  filled,  hut 
we  had  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding production  of  munitions,  and  men  and 
women  were  brought  in  from  all  kinds  of  occu- 
pations, and  from  no  occupation  at  all.  to  supply 
the  need.  Xow  these  men  and  women  who  were 
brought  for  the  first  time  into  industry,  repre- 
sented, from  the  trade-union  point  of  view  an 
illimitable  danger.  The  trade-unionsts  argued,  if 
these  men  and  women  come  into  industry  uncon- 
ditionally, without  any  sort  of  pledge  that  tin- 
trade  unionists  that  have  gone  to  the  war  will  be 
reinstated  when  they  come  back,  the  emplovers 
will  infallibly  use  that  element  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  destroy  the  trade-union  organization 
throughout  industry.  And  the  problem  created 
by  what  we  call  dilution — that  meant  the  dilution 
of  the  skilled  labor  in  industry  by  this  immense 
inpouring,  by  new  men  and  women  coming  into 
industry  for  the  first  time — was  the  first  of  the 
serious  crises  w  hich  England  had  to  oass  through 


during  the  war.  It  reached  the  point  of  sporadic 
strikes  here  and  there,  and  of  a  threat  on  the 
part  of  the  trade-union  world  that  it  would 
call  out  the  munition  industry  as  a  whole  unless 
the  government  and  the  employers  gave  them 
the  pledge  that  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the 
war  voluntarily,  trade  unionists  who  had  gone  to 
the  war  in  the  early  months,  should  be  reinstated 
in  their  positions  immediately  if  they  ever  came 
back.  The  emplovers  at  first  were  unwilling  to 
give  the  pledge,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
They  foresaw — dimly,  perhaps;  uncertainly,  per- 
haps: but  nevertheless  they  saw — in  a  general 
way  that  a  pledge  so  given  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  redeem.  Xone  the  less,  the  govern- 
ment brought  great  pressure  on  them,  and  ulti- 
mately they  consented  to  give  the  pledge,  and  the 
pledge  was  given  in  a  round-table  conference 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  prime  minister 
in  the  early  months  of  1915. 

Xow.  labor  practically  put  up  no  fight  there. 
They  merely  made  the  demand  in  order  to  bring 
the  government  out  to  meet  the  demand  at  once, 
and  they  won  that  privilege — or  won  that  pledge, 
with  great  ease. 

But  as  time  went  on  another  factor  emerged; 
namely,  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  cost  of  hVing 
began  to  rise  rapidly  after  1915';  and  labor  im- 
mediately insisted  that  wages  should  rise  to  meet 
it  ;  and  when  wages  did  not  rise  fast  enough  to 
meet  it  they  immediately  used  the  threats  of 
strikes.  By  this  time  the  government  itself  was 
by  far  the  greatest  employer  of  labor  in  the  coun- 
try ;  so  it  led  the  way  in  raising  wages  to 
meet  the  cost  of  living.  And  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  the  new  munition  industries,  wages 
w  ere  raised  far  above  anything  that  was  required 
by  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

There,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dilution 
problem,  labor  won  its  point  with  very  little  ef- 
fort on  its  own  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
regards  the  actual  demand  for  an  increase  in 
wages  to  meet  the  cost  of  living,  statistics  spoke 
for  themselves.  The  cost  of  living  had  risen 
much  more  rapidy  than  wages,  and  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  felt  it  was  only  legitimate  that 
the  reward  of  labor  should  rise  to  meet  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  fact  that  labor  got  its  de- 
mands met  so  easilv — too  easilv.  as  some  of  us 
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think — tended  to  increase  the  sentiment  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  that  the  reservoir  of  wealth  in  the 
country  was  so  unlimited  that  labor  had  only  to 
put  its  hand  in  to  take  out  what  it  wanted  and 
when  it  wanted. 

Then,  when  we  were  all  wondering  in  the  early 
months  of  I'M 7  what  would  happen  when  tin- 
war  was  over — what  kind  of  attitude  labor  would 
take — the  Russian  revolution  broke  upon  Europe, 
with  a  new  factor  of  disturbance  and  unrest  ; 
and  in  this  already  agitated  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  of  the 
laboring  classes,  the  influence  of  the  Russian 
revolution  came  to  give  them  a  new  impetus, 
came  to  increase  the  unrest  which  was  already 
prevailing  among  them. 

In  this  situation  no  one  was  able  to  measure 
exactlv  how  far  the  sentiment  of  revolution  had 
pervaded  the  community  throughout  1917  and 
1918;  but  as  we  came  on  towards  the  armistice  it 
was  quite  clear  that  we  should  have  to  face  an 
entirely  new  political  and  industrial  situation  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  The  situation  was  very 
soon  defined  for  us. 

We  have  in  Great  Britain  an  organization 
known  as  the  Triple  Alliance,  formed  of  three 
great  trade  unions  which  dominate  the  industrial 
world — the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men,  the 
Miners  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Transport  Workers  Federation — men  engaged  in 
the  subsidiary  industries  which  act  as  feeders 
to  the  railways,  and  particularly  in  the  great  ter- 
minal docks  at  our  seaports.  These  three  bodies 
had  already  formed  themselves  in  what  was  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Triple  Alliance  before  the 
war.  They  had  already  made  one  or  two  tenta- 
tive efforts  to  show  their  power,  even  before 
hostilities  broke  out.  During  the  war  the  Triple 
Alliance  passed  into  abeyance  for  the  moment  : 
but  the  moment  the  armistice  came  it  immedi- 
ately rose  into  prominence  and  dominated  the 
industrial  situation. 

In  order  to  show  exactly  what  happened  at 
this  time,  let  me  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
political  situation  with  which  we  were  faced 
just  before  and  just  after  the  armistice.  We 
realized  that  a  new  parliament  would  soon 
have  to  be  elected.  The  old  I  louse  of  C  om- 
mons was  elected  in  December,  1910.  Its  legal 
life  is  five  years,  and  therefore  it  had  reached 
its  legal  term  in  1*95;  hut,  owing  to  the  fact 


that  the  country  would  not  tolerate  an  out 
break  of  political  controversy  during  the  war. 
which  was  certain  to  break  up  our  national  unit) 
if  it  had  come,  the  country  acquiesced  in — and. 
indeed,  insisted  on — the  action  of  parliament  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  year  to  year  during  the  war.  lint  when 
we  came  to  November,  1918,  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  old  parliament  had  long  out- 
lived its  mandate,  and  the  only  question  was 
when  and  how  would  the  new  parliament  be 
elected. 

W  hat  was  called  "reconstruction,"  which  was 
a  convenient  term  to  cover  the  whole  task  of 
refashioning  the  political  and  industrial  instru- 
ments of  the  country  after  their  wear  and  tear 
during  the  war,  had  not  yet  appeared  before  the 
people  in  clear  and  definite  outlines,  and  what 
some  of  us  felt  was  that  we  ought  to  postpone 
the  election  until  after  the  peace  conference  had 
met,  until  after  the  army  had  been  demobilized 
and  public  opinion  had  had  time  to  take  stock 
of  its  own  situation  and  to  decide  on  broad  lines 
in  which  direction  it  wished  to  travel  after  the 
war.  Personally,  I  think  in  its  essence  that  was 
an  overwhelming  and  unanswerable  argument. 
I  hit  another  important  argument  eventually  car- 
ried the  day.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends 
argued  that  what  was  necessary  at  the  moment 
was  to  get  a  clear  mandate  from  public  opinion 
in  Great  P.ritain  for  the  British  representatives 
when  they  went  to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris 
But,  observe,  the  election  was  taken  between  the 
armistice  and  the  meeting  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence. It  was  taken  at  a  moment  when  public 
sentiment  in  Great  Britain  was  dominated  by 
one  feeling — and  one  feeling  alone — of  the  most 
profound  relief  that  the  war  was  over.  The 
election  in  itself,  you  may  say.  was  literally  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lloyd  George  for  winning 
the  war.  It  was  not  a  political  consultation  of 
the  people; 

Those  who  wanted  to  discuss  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  reconstruction,  which  were  already  be- 
ginning to  loom  on  the  horizon,  questions  of  the 
relation  of  the  state  to  great  industries,  like  the 
railways  and  coal  mines,  questions  of  the  housing 
of  the  people,  and  so  on,  found  themselves  at  a 
hopeless  disadvantage,  because  the  people  would 
listen  to  nothing  hut  paeans  of  praise  in  favor  of 
those  who  had  won  the  war,  and  the  rather  fool- 
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ish  and  transient  outcry  in  favor  of  hanging  the 
Kaiser  and  making  Germany  pay. 

Now  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  see 
political  domestic  questions  discussed  were  the 
labor  party:  and  they  felt  that  they  had  been— 
I  may  use  their  own  words — "jockeyed  out  ot 
their  own  political  rights  by  the  way  in  which  the 
election  was  held  and  the  moment  at  which  it 
was  held.''  No  great  harm  would  have  been 
done  if  there  had  not  been  in  the  ranks  of  the 
labor  movement  a  considerable  number  of  clever, 
instructive,  active  men.  who  had  long  been 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions arc  worn  out;  that  they  are  a  bourgeois 
device  tor  cajoling  the  common  people  out  of  their 
rights  and  for  enthroning'  capitalism  even  more 
firmly  than  it  is  enthroned  in  more  autocratic 
states:  and  when  this  election  was  held,  with 
the  result  that  an  enormous  patriotic,  and  more 
or  less  reactionary  majority  was  elected,  these 
men  came  forward  and  they  said  to  the  laboring 
class  as  a  whole:  "We  need  say  no  more:  these 
bourgeois  politicians  have  proved  our  case  ;  here 
you  have  the  most  striking  instance  in  history 
of  the  use  of  political  institutions  by  adroit  poli- 
ticians for  ends  to  which  the  people  themselves 
are  not  devoted — to  which  the  people  themselves 
are  hostile."  And  so  gradually  the  more  radical, 
the  more  revolutionary  element  in  the  labor  move- 
ment in  <  ireat  Britain,  began  to  get  the  upper 
hand:  and  their  influence  was  seen  in  the  pro- 
gram produced,  or  rather  the  methods  used  by 
the  Triple  Alliance  immediately  after  the  armis- 
tice and  after  the  election. 

The  election  was  hardly  over  when  the  Triple 
Alliance  went  to  the  government  with  an  ambi- 
tious political  and  economic  program,  compris- 
ing the  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  railways,  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  coal  mines,  and  one  or  two  subsidiary 
economic  demands.  With  that  they  coupled  the 
demand  that  the  government  should  withdraw 
all  our  troops  from  Russia:  that  they  should  re- 
peal tiie  last  vestiges  of  the  compulsory  military 
act.  and  one  or  two  other  things. 

Now.  in  itself,  the  program  was  not  revolu- 
tionary. The  program  was  a  perfectly  arguable 
political  program,  which  could  easily  be  made  the 
subject  of  public  debate  at  the  proper  moment. 
What  made  the  action  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
revolutionary  was  that  it  went  straight  to  the 
government  :  that  it  ignored  public  opinion  ;  that 
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it  ignored  parliament  altogether;  and  it  said  to 
the  government,  the  ministry:  "Unless  you  adopt 
these  policies  and  adopt  them  at  once,  we  shall 
resort  to  a  general  strike  of  our  three  great 
unions,  and  any  others  that  we  can  drag  into  the 
movement,  in  order  to  paralyze  the  community 
and  make  you  carry  out  the  policy  we  have  laid 
before  you."  Their  plea  to  the  country,  when 
they  were  challenged  in  the  country,  was  that 
the  last  election  had  been  a  farce  and  that  they 
were  compelled  to  use  what  was  called  "direct 
action";  that  is  to  say,  the  threat  to  use  the  in- 
dustrial power  of  the  unions  for  political  pur- 
poses: that  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  di- 
rect action  because  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary political  action  had  proved  to  be  useless. 

The  situation  created  by  the  action  of  the 
unions  of  the  Triple  Alliance  developed  in  a  most 
dangerous  way  during  the  early  months  of  the 
present  year,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
middle  of  March  the  threat  seemed  to  be  ripe 
for  execution,  and  literally  for  ten  days  during 
the  month  of  .March  the  whole  country  held  its 
breath  to  see  whether  the  unions  w  ere  going  to 
carry  out  their  threat  and  paralyze  the  whole 
community  in  order  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  their 
own.  in  which  they  were  in  a  hurry. 

An  industrial  conference  was  called  and  had 
some  useful  discussions,  and,  for  the  moment, 
the  danger  passed.  But  the  conference  which 
had  been  called  between  employers  and  employed, 
with  members  of  the  government  there,  too,  pro- 
duced no  solution  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Triple  Alliance.  All  the  elements  which  had 
created  the  crisis  were  still  there,  though  the 
crisis  somehow  had  been  overcome  for  the 
moment.  During  the  early  summer  it  boiled  up 
once  more,  until  about  mid-summer  we  reached 
exactly  the  same  point  at  which  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  March,  and  once  more  the  country 
slopped  to  watch  whether  the  revolutionary 
threat  of  labor  was  going  to  be  carried  out; 
and  for  the  second  time  the  threat  was  with- 
drawn. About  two  months  and  a  half  ago  the 
same  situation  seemed  to  be  in  preparation 
The  National  Union  of  Railway  Men  went 
to  the  government — the  government  is  still  in 
control  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  as  it 
is  here — the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men 
w  ent  to  the  government  with  a  series  of  economic 
demands  which,  on  the  whole,  were  quite  rea- 
sonable— quite  justifiable  in  themselves — a  series 
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of  demands  concerning  hours  and  wages  and 
conditions  of  labor.  But  the  attitude  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  twofold.  While  they 
sympathized  with  the  demand  of  the  rail  wax- 
men  for  legitimate  economic  concessions,  the) 
disliked  intensely  the  idea  of  a  strike  at  this 
moment  when  the  whole  country  was  trying  anx 
iouslv  to  get  hack  to  normal  conditions  after  the 
war.  But  there  was  another  thing  which  was  a 
subject  of  even  more  anxious  watching  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  that  was  to  see  whether 
the  other  two  trade  unions  who  formed  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  Triple  Alliance — the  miners  and 
the  transport  workers — would  join  the  railway 
men  and  transform  what  was  an  economic  rail- 
way strike  into  a  general  strike  of  a  more  or  less 
revolutionary  character. 

As  it  turned  out,  a  compromise  was  reached  : 
a  compromise  which  enabled  both  sides  to  say 
they  had  won,  and  which  left  some  of  the  out- 
standing questions  of  our  railways  to  be  decided 
next  year.  But  the  essential  point  was  that  the 
other  trade  unions,  having  the  opportunity  there 
presented  by  the  railway  strike,  did  not  join  in, 
and  that,  therefore,  for  the  third  time  within 
rive  months  the  threat  made  by  the  Triple  Al- 
liance was  not  carried  out ;  and,  having  called 
"Wolf!"  so  often,  the  trade  unions  began  to  lose 
whatever  influence  they  may  have  had. 

Now  the  obvious  question  which  arises  is: 
"W'hv  was  it  that  in  March  and  in  June,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  September,  the  revolutionary 
element  in  labor  failed  to  carry  out  its  threat'" 
As  far  as  I  was  able  to  watch  it.  1  attribute  the 
failure  of  the  radical  element  in  the  labor  move- 
ment to  the  action  of  public  opinion. 

Statements  of  the  situation  which  came  from 
England  during  the  late  railway  strike  attrib- 
uted the  failure  of  the  strike  to  the  power  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George;  to  the  energetic  action  of 
men  like  Winston  Churchill,  and  Sir  Edward 
Geddes  (Sir  Edward  Geddes  is  the  new  min- 
ister of  ways  and  communications  )  ;  and,  further, 
to  the  fact  that  the  government  possessed  a 
large  licet  of  various  kinds  of  motor  transport 
which  was  left  over  from  the  war,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  able  to  provide  a  kind  of  mini- 
mum of  transportation  throughout  the  country. 
These  factors  all  played  their  part,  hut  the  domi- 
nating factor  throughout  the  whole  of  these  last 

six  months  has  been  the  gradual  awakening  of 
public  opinion  to  the  issues  which  were  involved. 


Public  opinion  in  England  is  not  unsympathetic 
to  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole:  it  is  not.  by 
any  means,  reactionary  or  conservative  in  its 
attitude  towards  the  entry  of  labor  into  polities, 
or  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  any  section  of 
labor  for  a  true  reward  for  its  efforts;  but  there 
have  been  certain  lessons  held  up  before  the  eyei 
of  the  public  which  they  have  not  failed  to  learn. 

I  stated  that  on  the  whole  the  country  welcomed 
the  revolution  in  Russia  when  it  broke  out :  and 
so  it  did.  But,  as  time  wore  on.  they  saw  that 
revolution  developing  from  the  liberation  of  a 
great  people  from  the  personal  autocracy  of  the 
Czar  into  a  new  kind,  and  even  more  devastating 
kind,  of  an  autocracy,  called  the  rule  of  the  prole- 
tariat. They  saw,  or  believed  they  saw.  certain 
elements  in  a  great  nation  engaged  in  pulling  the 
structure  of  society  to  pieces,  engaged  in  ban- 
ishing the  forces  of  law  and  order  from  the 
community  :  and  when  they  saw  that  the  result 
was  chaos  and  despair,  the  beginnings  of  a  revo- 
lutionary sentiment  which  were  created  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Russian  revolution  began  to  disap- 
pear, and  public  opinion  began  to  feel  that  revo- 
lution was  all  very  well  in  its  way ;  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  destroy  a  thing  like  autocracv 
in  Russia,  in  ( iermany,  or  in  Austria-I  lungarv  : 
but  in  a  fully  developed  democracy  like  Great 
Britain  no  man,  nor  any  body  of  men.  had  any 
right  to  appeal  to  violence  in  order  to  get  what 
he  could  get  perfectly  well  by  legitimate  consti- 
tutional and  parliamentary  means,  provided  he 
could  prevail  on  a  majority  of  his  fellow  country- 
men to  follow  him. 

Xow  the  really  significant  thing  about  the  at- 
titude of  public  opinion  has  been  that  along  with 
this  very  definite  position  which  it  took  up  in 
relation  to  the  radical  proposals  of  labor — or, 
rather,  the  radical  methods  proposed  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  labor — it  showed  very  clearly  that  it  was 
not  by  any  means  unsympathetic  towards  labor  as 
a  constitutional  political  force.  While  it  exer- 
cised this  irresistible,  constant,  if  gentle,  pres- 
sure upon  the  labor  world  to  drop  the  weapon  of 
revolution,  it  showed  since  January  of  this  vear 
that  when  a  labor  candidate  comes  forward  to 
argue  on  an  open  platform  the  program  which 
labor  has  to  lav  before  the  country — its  proposals 
of  national  reconstruction — that,  on  the  whole, 
public  opinion  is  perfectly  prepared  to  give  labor 
a  chance  to  go  forward  to  prove  whether  it  has 
the  stuff  of   national   statesmanship   in   it.  f 
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referred  a  time  back  to  the  bye-elections.  We 
have  had  about  twelve  bye-elections  in  ( ireat 
Britain  since  the  general  election.  The)-  have 
been  so  distributed  over  the  country  that  they 
form  almost  a  miniature  general  election.  We 
have  had  one  in  an  agricultural  district  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  East  Aberdeenshire; 
we  have  had  one  in  a  mining  district  of  Scotland, 
in  Lanarkshire;  we  have  had  two  in  our  great 
seaports,  in  Liverpool  and  in  Hull;  we  have  had 
two  or  three  in  rural  districts  in  England,  which 
were  mixed  agricultural  and  industrial,  and  we 
have  had  one  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London. 
Practically  without  exception  every  one  of  these 
elections  showed  the  same  political  phenomenon, 
an  immense  transfer  of  votes  from  the  coalition 
party  which  supported  Lloyd  George  during  the 
war  and  which  won  the  previous  election,  to  the 
more  progressive  side  of  politics,  usually  to  labor 
candidates  ;  and  that  proved,  as  far  as  the  labor 
situation  was  concerned,  that  while  public  opin- 
ion set  its  face  like  a  flint  against  the  use  of  un- 
constitutional, irregular,  revolutionary  methods 
for  carrying  out  a  political  program,  it  wras  per- 
fectly prepared  to  give  labor  a  chance  of  proving 
whether  it  was  able  to  govern  the  country  or 
not. 

The  fact  then  that  public  opinion  is  sympa- 
thetic towards  labor  raises  the  question  of  what 
labor  stands  for  today. 

The  labor  party  published  about  a  year  ago 
an  appeal  to  the  country,  entitled  "Labor  and  the 
New  Social  Order."  It  was  an  effective  general 
statement  of  the  aspirations  of  labor.  It  was  in 
no  sense  a  legislative  program ;  it  lacked  precision 
and  definition;  but  it  formed  a  most  effective 
appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  country,  which  at  that 
moment  had  cut  itself  off  from  its  old  party  as- 
s  ciations  of  the  times  before  the  war  and  was 
groping  out  through  the  fog  of  war  towards  a 
new  ideal;  and  to  public  opinion,  those  groping 
in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  war  towards  some 
kind  of  new  Jerusalem,  the  labor  party  came  for- 
ward with  this  great  attractive  statement  of  the 
new  social  order  which  labor  would  inaugurate, 
if  only  the  country  would  give  it  the  power.  And 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  liberal  party,  for  in- 
stance, had  been  broken  in  pieces,  partly  because 
it  had  not  measured  up  to  the  stature  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  partly  because  it 
was  split  by  the  personal  quarrel  between  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  liberal  party 


had  lost  its  old  vigor,  had  lost  Us  old  appeal  to 
popular  opinion,  and  enormous  numbers  of  men 
w  ho  formerly  had  been  liberals  crossed  over  and 
joined  the  labor  party  because  the  labor  party 
seemed  to  promise  something  more  definite,  some- 
thing more  attractive,  something  more  hopeful 
than  the  old  liberal  party.  Behind  that  appeal 
called  Labor  and  the  New  Social  Order,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  hard  political  thinking  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
labor  in  (ireat  Britain,  people  like  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  labor  conditions  all  over  the  country 
all  through  their  lives  ;  people  like  Professor  Cole, 
whose  name  perhaps  is  known  as  one  of  the 
prophets  of  newer  socialism  in  Great  Britain,  and 
a  number  of  other  men  and  women  equally  devot- 
ed to  the  labor  cause.  Their  fundamental  concep- 
tion can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  They  look  back 
upon  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  to  their  eyes  it 
presents  the  spectacle  of  the  nation  laboriously 
and  slowly  transforming  the  oligarchy  of  all  poli- 
tics which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  into  the  effective  working  order  of  democ- 
racy which  the  United  Kingdom  presents  todav 
to  the  modern  political  student,  and  they  said  to 
themselves:  "Just  as  the  Nineteenth  Century  has 
transformed  us  politically  from  an  oligarchy  to 
a  democracy,  so  the  Twentieth  Century  is  going 
to  transform  us  industrially  from  the  personal 
control  of  industry  to  a  more  democratic  form.'1 
Now  the  democratization  of  industry  is  a  very 
easy  phrase  to  use  in  a  large  way,  and  a  very- 
difficult  phrase  to  translate  into  reality ;  but  al- 
ready there  are  times  all  over  the  country  that, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  working  to- 
wards what  is  called  the  democratization  of  in- 
dustry. 1'he  problems  raised  by  labor  todav,  if 
you  get  rig'ht  down  to  their  roots,  are  only  in 
part  problems  of  wages.  More  fundamentally 
they  are  problems  of  personality  ;  they  are  prob- 
lems which  demand  a  kind  of  solution  based  upon 
the  recognition  that  the  man  in  industry  is  no 
longer  simply  part  of  a  machine,  but  that  he  is 
a  man. 

Xow  that  sentiment  that  the  man  in  industry 
is  no  longer  a  cog  in  the  machine,  but  that  he  is 
a  being,  whose  self-respect  must  somehow  be 
satisfied  in  the  conditions  in  which  he  is  called 
to  work,  has  created  what  I  have  called  the 
democratization  of  industry.  And  I  don't  think 
we  shall  get  rid  of  industrial  unrest  in  (Ireat 
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Britain  until  industry  lias  been  transformed  so 
that  the  working  classes  as  a  whole  have  a  far 
greater  share  than  they  have  had  in  the  past  in 
the  actual  control  and  organization  of  the  in- 
dustry itself. 

The  Labor  l'artv  has  made  a  very  ambitious 
and  not  ineffective  hid  for  national  power  at 
home.  Two  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
speedy  realization  of  that  dream,  hirst  of  all, 
as  I  have  been  telling  you,  the  program  of  the 
Labor  Party  is  still  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  :  it 
is  still  rather  the  rosy  attraction  of  the  dawn  than 
the  hard  spade-work  which  produces  the  har- 
vest, and  therefore  as  it  lacks  the  definite  quality 
which  is  necessary  before  the  public  can  seize 
hold  of  it  and  discuss  it,  digest  it,  and  assimilate 
it,  and  then,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  give 
their  confidence  to  its  authors — as  it  lacks  these 
qualities  it  will  he  a  little  while  yet  before  the 
labor  party  will  he  able  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  profound  reason 
than  this  indefinite  character  of  the  program, 
and  that  is  the  comparative  poverty  in  personality. 
Everv  democracy  thinks  of  politics  in  terms  of 
men.  In  England,  in  Great  Britain,  we  talk  of 
men.  not  measures;  meaning  thereby  that  any 
party  which  presents  an  imposing  phalanx  of 
attractive,  powerful  personalities,  showing  the 
essentials  of  leadership  in  them,  any  party  pos- 
sessing such  a  phalanx  of  men  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  winning  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
provided  its  program  is  in  reasonable  accord  with 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  community.  It  is 
just  in  the  possession  of  these  outstanding  per- 
sonalities that  the  labor  party  is  lacking.  They 
have  men  who  stand  out  on  our  political  horizon 
in  considerable  prominence,  like  Arthur  1  lender- 
son,  even  men  like  Ramsey  Mac  Donald;  still 
more,  perhaps,  men  of  the  caliber  of  John  Robert 
(  lines,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  our 
highly  successful  food  rationing  scheme  in  Great 
Britain.  They  have  got  a  number  of  these  men 
and  the_\'  are  good  men.  They  are  men  who  al- 
ready, in  a  kind  of  a  way.  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country;  hut  they  are  not  anything 
like  of  the  same  stature  as  the  men  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  the  British 
statesman.  There  are  none  of  them  in  the  Labor 
Party  Of  the  same  standing  as  the  kind  of  nun 
who  have  formed  the  British  prime  ministers  of 
the  past  generation.    There  is  not  a  man  in  the 


ranks  of  the  Labor  I 'arty  who,  either  id  political 
experience,  or  in  personality,  or  in  the  gifts  <,f 
leadership,  can  bold  a  candle  to  Lloyd  George,  to 
Asquith,  to  Arthur  Balfour,  even  to  Sir  Henry 
Gampbell-Bannerman,  the  old  liberal  prime  min- 
ister who  came  in  after  the  South  African  war. 
And  therefore  until  lalx>r  develops  a  more  out- 
standing personality  than  it  possesses  at  present, 
it  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  making  its  bid 
for  national  power. 

What  is  going  to  happen  ?  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  Coalition  Party,  composed  of  the  Lib- 
eral and  Conservative  Parties,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  section  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  a  large 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party  which  followed  Mr 
Lloyd  George  in  1916,  is  the  old  coalition  which 
was  an  instrument  for  war;  it  was  designed  to 
represent  our  national  unity  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  accomplished  its  task.  The  coali- 
tion today  is  composed  of  men,  some  who  hold 
progressive  views,  some  who  hold  conservative 
views,  and  the  moment  problems  of  economic  and 
political  reconstruction  rise  up  they  will  act  like 
an  earthquake  on  the  firm  ground  of  the  coalition 
during  the  war ;  today  you  can  see  visible  before 
your  eyes  the  ground  of  the  coalition  breaking  up. 

That  presents  a  problem  of  considerable  per- 
sonal interest  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  firm 
ground  on  which  he  has  stood  throughout  the  war 
is  beginning  to  quake,  and  so  far  he  has  been  un- 
able to  see  any  new  spot  to  which  he  can  move 
where  he  will  be  politically  safe.  But  the  disturb- 
ance under  his  feet  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
his  position  absolutely  untenable ;  and  so  he  is  still 
there.  Meanwhile,  the  process  I  have  been  de- 
scribing to  you  of  the  growth  of  the  Labor  Party 
is  going  on,  and  the  Liberal  Party  itself  is  try- 
ing to  reorganize  itself  throughout  the  country. 
(  )ne  of  the  most  interesting  speculations  of  to- 
day is  whether  the  old  Liberal  Party  will  ever 
be  able  to  revive — certainly  not  in  its  old  form: 
but  perhaps  in  a  new  form — and  take  something 
resembling  the  large  share  in  the  national  life 
which  it  used  to  play. 

This  reviving  Liberal  Party  in  the  country — 
it  is  hardly  represented  at  all  in  the  House  of 
Commons — will,  1  believe,  find  itself  traveling 
on  converging  roads  with  the  Labor  Party  to- 
wards something  like  the  same  immediate  goal: 
though  perhaps  the  ultimate  goal  may  not  be 
the  same,  the  immediate  goal  in  social  reconstruc- 
tion will  be  more  or  less  the  same  for  the  labor 
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man  and  for  the  progressive  liberal.  These  two 
parties  rind  themselves  moving  on  converging 
lines.  In  a  year  perhaps,  or  eighteen  months,  or 
two  years,  1  think,  they  will  find  themselves  on 
the  eve  of  electoral  success.  It  is  then  that  they 
will  suddenly  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
approaching  political  victory  without  a  political 
leader.  By  that  time  the  earthquake  under  the 
coalition  will  have  gone  a  great  deal  further, 
and  the  coalition  itself  will  probably  have  broken 
to  pieces.  You  will  therefore  be  presented  with 
the  phenomenon  on  the  one  hand  of  a  growing, 
an  increasingly  powerful  progressive  alliance, 
formed  of  labor  and  the  advanced  liberals,  with- 
out a  leader:  and  the  most  consummate  politician 
in  the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  a  leader  without 
a  party — Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


I  need  not  outline  the  result.  There  are  many 
today  of  my  old  Liberal  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Commons — 1  may  state,  incidentally,  I  don't 
know  what  political  label  I  bear  myself;  I  am 
one  of  the  pieces  of  driftwood  of  the  war — many 
of  niy  old  colleagues  in  the  Liberal  party,  the  men 
who  have  stood  by  Mr.  Asquith  since  the  split 
with  Lloyd  George,  say  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence of  language  that  nothing  will  prevail  on 
them  ever  to  serve  under  Lloyd  George  again. 
Well,  politics  is  just  the  same,  I  think,  in 
every  democratic  country,  and  the  word  "never" 
is  a  dangerous  word  to  use.  And  I  think  the 
result  which  I  suggested  above,  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Lloyd  George  at  the  head  of  a  new 
progressive  alliance  before  we  are  very  much 
older,  will  probably  be  realized. 


Understanding 

By  A.  Bin ns 

We  who  went  through  hell  and  quiet  ports  together; 
Went  hungry  together,  shared  the  last  cent ; 
Shivered  on  frozen,  windy  docks; 
Were  seasick  together, 

Sprawled  in  sun-warmed  ships-boats  at  sea, 

And  read  aloud  from  Tennyson  and  Omar; 

Scraped  rust  in  red  hot  bunkers, 

Lied  to  save  each  other; 

Fought  common  enemies. 

Slept  on  hatch-covers  under  blazing  skies. 

While  the  ship  throbbed  through  the  warm  night. 

And  steady  smoke  stole  up  among  the  stars, 

And  flying  fishes  came  on  board 

In  the  dog  watches  ; 

We  who  saw  sleet-driven  winters    off  the  cape, 
And  knew  the  thundering  West  Ocean, 
The  heaving  deck, 

And  the  snarled  challenge  of  the  wind  ; 

We  went  through  all  things  together. 
Drifted  apart,  met  afterwards. 
(  )r  did  not  meet. 
Wrote  once  a  year,  or  once, 
(  )r  did  not  write  ; 
lint — God,  zve  understood. 


The  Kitchen  and  the  Fine  Arts 


By  Burnet  ( '.  Wohlfobd 


EATING  is  a  biological  necessity,  as  sweeping 
in  its  demands  as  any  to  which  the  physical 
frame  of  man  is  subjected.  You  may  tem- 
porarily baffle  the  gods  of  the  kitchen  ;  you  may 
smoke  incessantly,  drink  immoderately,  refuse  to 
exercise,  or  invoke  any  other  means  of  destroying 
that  inw  ard  demand  called  an  appetite  ;  you  may 
practise  Christian  Science  to  deny  your  inward 
cravings,  or  Political  Economy  to  excuse  your 
non-indulgence;  but  eventually  the  hunger  strike 
must  be  called  off  and  you  must  accede  uncon- 
ditionally to  food  dictates  and  accept  your  for- 
mer position  before  the  soiled  linen  tablecloth. 
One  must  eat  ;  and  all  the  finest  impulses,  desires, 
and  ambitions  of  man  wait  in  the  ante-room 
while  the  inner  man  replenishes  his  engine  room 
with  driving  power  in  the  form  of  meat,  pota- 
toes, or  strawberry  jam. 

But  for  some  reason  we  seem  loath  to  recog- 
nize this  necessity.  We  treat  eating  rather  as 
an  evil,  which  can  never  be  stamped  out.  but 
which  should  be  reduced  to  its  smallest  bounds, 
relegated  to  a  shameful  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Rase  Emotions,  and  shunned  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  in  Continental  Europe, 
where  philosophy,  modes  and  theories  of  living, 
ves,  and  the  truly  tine  arts,  have  developed,  with 
that  development  one  has  found  a  great  increase 
in  the  appreciation  of  good  food.  In  their  acade- 
mies of  science  they  have  openly  recognized  the 
necessity  of  food.  But  even  more  than  that! 
Realizing  this,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
and  not  the  worst,  as  is  the  unwritten  common 
law  in  America.  And,  pursuing  this  line  of  rea- 
soning, they  further  made  the  discovery — 'way 
back  before  the  time  of  the  Huguenots — that 
eating  could  be  converted  into  an  actual  pleasure; 
that  something  in  the  physical  make-up  of  man 
responded  pleasantly  to  the  influence  of  good 
food,  well  prepared,  and  served  in  an  attractive 
maimer.  From  that  moment  a  new  art  appeared, 
with  its  exponents,  artists,  and  devotees.  The 
word  "eating"  was  supplanted  by  the  more  dig- 
nified term  of  "dining."  and  a  whole  new  vocabu- 
lary was  evolved.  Such  words  as  "appetizing," 
"delicious,"  ami  "savoury"  appeared  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, painfully  printed  by  the  old  wooden 
hand  presses.     \  new  type  of  gifted  and  exalted 


workers  called  "chefs."  whose  whole  duty  WHS 
the  creation  of  new  and  enticing  viand*,  appeared. 
The  art  of  dining  became  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
very  life  of  the  people. 

Now,  all  over  the  Continent,  but  especially  in 
France,  one  invariably  dines.  Whether  it  be  in 
some  grand  cafe  on  the  boulevard,  or  in  some 
humble  peasant  home,  each  dish  is  developed  to 
its  utmost,  carefully  cooked  to  just  the  proper 
consistency,  seasoned  to  bring  forth  every  latent 
possibility  of  flavor,  and  served  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner.  But  sit  at  a  table  in  the  Cafe 
de  Paris,  with  innumerable  candles  casting  a  soft 
glow  over  fine,  spotless  linen  and  thin  china,  and 
watch  your  silent  French  garcon  arrive  with  your 
portion  of  sizzling  hot  poulci  rati,  fresh  from  the 
supervision  of  one  of  France's  finest  cuisinicrs. 
There  is  nothing  about  him  that  reflects  the  air 
of  an  abject  menial.  He  is  deferential  to  your 
wishes,  of  course,  but  not  servile.  He  is  proud  of 
his  art.  proud  of  his  chef's  creation,  proud  of  the 
prestige  of  the  cafe  he  is  connected  with,  and  in- 
tensely concerned  that  you  are  served  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  reputation  of  the  establishment.  To 
serve  such  a  dish  hastily,  untidily,  or  noisily 
would  be  the  most  terrible  form  of  sacrilege. 

And  now  quickly,  with  this  picture  still  linger- 
ing wistfully  in  a  corner  of  your  impression  plate, 
draw  the  curtain,  remove  the  linen  from  the  table 
to  disclose  a  greasy  marble  top.  turn  on  glaring 
electric  lights,  replace  your  trim  waiter  by  an 
untidy  waitress,  move  the  kitchen  near  enough 
so  that  the  sounds  of  rattling  dishes  and  hoarse 
orders  resound  through  the  room,  and  your  set 
is  complete  for  the  next  scene — eating  in  Amer- 
ica. A  man  comes  in.  hangs  his  hat  on  a  rack 
above  his  head,  unfolds  the  latest  sensational 
newspaper  extra,  and  loudly  demands  the  wait- 
ress. Reluctantly  she  arrives,  depositing  un- 
steadily a  lonely  glass  of  limpid  water.  "What's 
yours?"  she  says,  laconically.  The  man  orders 
without  interest,  choosing  something  that  can 
be  prepared  speedily  and  downed  more  rapidly, 
and  almost  invariably  selecting  something  he 
has  so  far  not  experimented  with,  on  the  theory 
that  the  unknow  n  can  not  possibly  be  worse  than 
the  former  proven  atrocities.  The  waitress  daw- 
dles off  and  sing-son;;-  .'  .  order  through  a  win- 
dow.    The  man  returns  to  bis  paper.  Shortly 
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the  food  is  delivered  (•//  masse — so  much  tonnage, 
according'  to  specifications,  designed  to  fill  certain 
empty  space  in  the  human  hold.  The  man  relin- 
quishes one  hand  from  the  paper  and  turns  to 
the  task  of  consigning  and  placing  it. 

And  the  ironic  part  of  it  is  that  this  scene  is 
more  true  at  Stanford  than  in  the  less  enlight- 
ened parts  of  this  truly  superior  country.  One 
seldom  dines  here,  and  seldom  eats,  though  in 
exalted  moments  he  may  "feed"  or  "grub."  The 
insufficiency  of  the  system  is  apparent,  though 
it  may  not  be  recognized.  Candy  stores,  ice 
cream  palaces,  counters  with  all  sorts  of  annoying 
prepared  substances  in  tissue  and  cartons,  flourish 
in  great  abundance  to  supplement  the  more  ortho- 
dox forms  of  appeasing  hunger.  One's  eating  is 
not  confined  to  a  conventional  number  of  times 
a  day.  but  is  irregularly  strewn  over  the  whole 
of  his  waking  hours.  Cracker  boxes  and  tinfoil 
along  every  pathway  plead  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  system.  And  yet  a  burnt  chop  costs  no 
less  to  produce  than  a  well-cooked  one ;  soggy 
potatoes  are  no  cheaper  by  the  sack  than  mealy 
ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  repulsive 
hunk  of  army  horse  can  be  made  edible  by  a  few 
intelligent  culinary  tricks.  The  excuse  of  lack  of 
funds  is  irrelevant. 


Now  every  really  critical  article  has  a  moral — 
and  if  it  strives  to  become  part  of  the  constructive 
literature  of  the  time,  shows  some  way  of  com- 
bating the  evil  it  pictures.  Here  the  remedy  is 
obviously  plain.  If  interest  is  to  he  revived  in 
cookery  it  must  be  taken  from  its  degraded  place 
among  the  menial  labors  and  exalted  as  a  high 
art.  Establish  your  chefs  among  the  real  artists 
of  the  age,  admit  them  to  the  exclusive  clubs— 
not  from  the  scullery  entrance,  hut  along  with 
your  other  great  creative  genii.  Award  a  Xobel 
prize  to  the  person  who  has  evolved  more  delicious 
sauces  than  any  other  person  extant.  If  eating 
is  t-stablished  as  a  fashionable  art,  one  will  no 
longer  hear  the  cry  of  outraged  stomachs.  Even 
the  women  of  the  world,  who  look  with  contempt 
at  that  portion  of  the  home  bounded  in  front 
by  tlie  pantry,  and  in  the  rear  by  the  back  steps, 
will  change.  They  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  artistic  production  of  food,  in  the  execution 
of  difficult  recipes  and  abstruse  methods.  The 
time  w  ill  come  when  a  woman  will  no  more  dare 
deny  ability  to  cook  than  to  dance,  embroider, 
or  drive  a  motor  car.  The  world  will  grow  hap- 
pier, healthier — and  divorce  courts  will  wither 
into  effigies  of  their  present  robust  selves.  Make 
cookery  an  art ! 


Mammon 

By  D.  MacBoyle 

Ah  !  beautiful  for  a  gift  of  mine, 
The  sunny  gold,  I  ween, 
The  sapphire  blue,  the  diamond's  shine. 
The  emerald's  deep  sea-green. 
'Twas  I  that  put  them  in  the  earth. 
I.  clothed  as  an  Angel  of  Light. 
'Twas  I  that  knew  their  secret  worth. 
And  hid  them  out  of  sight. 
And  every  hidden  lovely  gem 
Is  guarded  o'er  by  one  of  them — 
The  Spirits  of  the  Night. 
Then  Adam's  sons,  they  found  the  gold, 
They  found  the  diamond  bright, 
They  found  the  topaz  golden  clear. 
The  ruby's  ruddy  light. 
They  little  knew,  full  well  1  ween. 
I'.v  whom  the  gift  was  given. 
They  found  the  gold,  the  emerald  green — 
Thev  lost  the  way  to  heaven  ! 


I  Heard  a  Lark 


By  David  Stars  Jordan 
I 

I  heard  a  lark  in  Heaven  sing; 

He  was  not  saying  anything ; 

There  were  no  words  for  him  to  say, 

And  he  was  very  far  away. 

Yet  she  who  heard  him  knew,  for  truth 

Knew  that  he  sang  of  Ix>ve  and  Youth 

Each  note  is  fresh  and  all  unworn 

As  on  Creation's  natal  morn. 

Nothing  is  old,  and  nothing  new  . 

For  Life  hegan  with  Me  and  You. 

II 

I  would  that  I  in  such  a  strain 
Might  sing  my  song  to  you  again. 
In  new-born  language  clothe  my  art, 
Some  Esperanto  of  the  heart. 
Each  note  as  fresh  and  all  unworn 
As  if  each  tone  were  newly  born. 
But  clumsily  I  do  my  part 
In  words  worn  smooth  beyond  repair. 
Their  angles  rounded  everywhere 
Through  usage  in  the  common  mart. 
The  lark  seems  nearer  Heaven  than  I ; 
I  can  not  voice  his  ecstasy. 

Ill 

And  yet  to  you  my  song  1  bring ; 

I  am  not  saying  anything. 

My  words  are  old  and  dull  and  gray — 

They  yield  me  nothing  new  to  say. 

But  you,  who  listen,  know,  forsooth. 

Know  that  I  sing  of  Love  and  Youth — 

Of  Tx>ve  which  is  Eternal  Youth. 


Spain  in  the  Art  of  Zuloaga 

l>v  Feui'k  M.  di-:  SktiI'N 


TIIlr.  exposition  of  the  paintings  of  the  great 
modern  Spanish  painter  Don  Ignacio  Zu- 
loaga recently  held  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  received  with  the  praise  and  appreciation 
which  its  exceptionally  artistic  values  merit. 

Zuloaga  must  not  be  considered  as  Spanish 
merely  on  account  of  the  accident  of  birth,  and 
not  even  because  he  possesses  that  natural  and 
classic  artistic  temperament  which  is  character- 
istic of  all  painters  of  Spanish  race.  Zuloaga 
is  above  all  a  Spanish  painter  by  vocation  :  much 
more,  he  is  a  Spanish  painter  through  a  seemingly 
enthusiastic  and  fervent  devotion.  He  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  mere  reproduction  of 
reality  by  the  perfection  which  his  absolute  mas- 
tery of  technique  permits  him  to  perform — a  real- 
ity necessarily  limited  and  fragmentary.  One  will 
seek  in  vain  in  his  art  for  that  objective  impas- 
siveness  of  reproduction  which  makes  up  the 
somewhat  vulgar  ideal  of  strictly  realistic  art. 
or  for  that  scorn  for  reality  found  among  painters 
who  strive  for  mere  technique  and  who  contem- 
plate and  interpret  life  by  considering  it  as  a  mere 
pretext  for  the  development  and  solution  of  the 
technique  which  they  love. 

With  Zuloaga  it  is  different.  His  absolute 
mastery  of  color  and  his  outlines  show  definitely 
that  he  has  already  solved  in  his  perfected  art 
all  the  material,  preliminary  difficulties  which 
trouble  modern  painters,  and.  conscious  of  his 
mastery  over  the  material  elements  of  painting, 
he  has  placed  his  artistic  ideal  far  above  these 
commonplace  conventionalities,  and  like  all  great 
masters  he  has  attempted  to  go  beyond  the  out- 
lines of  expression  as  found  in  his  art.  He  at- 
tempts to  transform  his  artistic  expression,  so  to 
speak,  and  tries  to  depict  in  his  works  that  reality 
which  is  permanent  and  transcendental,  the  reali- 
ty that  is  present  in  all  existing  phenomena. 

Briefly  stated,  then,  we  might  say  that  Zuloaga 
makes  a  sincere  and  real  attempt  to  give  his  ar- 
tistic work  some  of  the  aspects  and  atmosphere 
of  Spanish  life,  a  personal  interpretation  of  the 
psychological  spirit  of  the  race.  But  this  Span- 
ish  character  found  in  his  work  may  very  well  be 
a  universal  interpretation  of  humanity.  For  this 
reason  we  find  in  the  paintings  of  Zuloaga.  in 
these  clear  and  vigorous  realistic  impressions, 
that  confused  and  somewhat    morbid  anxiety 


characteristic  of  all  idealistic  and  symbolic  art. 
In  many  cases  it  is  love.  In  other  cases  it  is  the 
great  sympathy  of  an  intellectual  interest  in  his 
models  or  in  his  themes  that,  thanks  to  his  mas- 
tery of  technique,  has  evolved  the  complex,  beau- 
tiful, and  perfect  art  of  Zuloaga.  This  inten- 
tional expression  of  character — and  this  may  be 
after  all  the  secret  of  his  personality  as  an  artist — 
has  created  for  Zuloaga  many  adversaries  in 
Spain,  and  in  some  circles  even  the  legitimacy  of 
his  art  is  discussed. 

The  decided  predilection  of  Zuloaga  for  cer- 
tain types  and  aspects  which  reveal  vigorously 
the  traditional  characteristics  and  vices  of  Spain, 
has  actually  given  the  impression  that  a  purely 
arbitrary  prejudice  impels  this  great  master  to 
perpetuate  in  his  art  the  mistakes  and  exaggera- 
tions of  that  long  series  of  conventional  pictures 
of  Spanish  life  inaugurated  by  the  romanticists 
who  traveled  in  Spain,  such  as  Dumas,  Gautier. 
Merimee,  Ouinet,  [rvihg,  a  conventionality  des- 
ignated properly  by  Spanish  authors  as  "la  Es- 
pana  de  pandereta,*'  or  "the  Spain  of  the  tam- 
bourine." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  have  seen  in 
the  art  of  Zuloaga  the  antithesis  of  a  real  Span- 
ish art.  Many  of  the  Spanish  intellectuals  have 
criticised  Zuloaga.  or  rather  have  found  fault 
with  his  art,  because,  as  they  say,  it  is  not  proper 
to  present  to  the  world  as  realistic  reproductions 
of  Spanish  life  a  collection  of  sombre  scenes, 
wretched  types,  and  forlorn  landscapes.  Tn  the 
daily  life  of  Spain,  they  say,  there  are  landscapes 
of  light  and  life;  there  are  pleasing  scenes  and 
beautiful  beings.  Those  who  say  this  are  right. 
And  in  this  aspect  of  Spanish  life  many  great 
painters  have  found  inspiration:  Rusinol,  the 
painter  of  Spanish  gardens:  the  vigorous  color- 
ist,  now  of  universal  fame,  Anglada ;  Hermoso. 
the  popular  and  realistic  painter  of  Extremadura, 
possessed  of  the  geniality  of  a  Velazquez  ;  Acosta, 
the  distinguished  interpreter  of  the  Gypsy  life 
of  Granada:  without  mentioning  Sorolla,  whose 
art  is  well  known. 

And  the  paintings  of  Zuloaga  might  be  the 
same  as  these  and  still  be  great  works  of 
art:  but  in  such  a  case  this  great  art  would 
not  be  Zuloaga's. 

The  artist  has.  no  doubt,  a  perfect  right  t<> 
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develop  his  own  personality  in  his  work  and 
in  the  freedom  of  his  technique.  One  cannot 
even  accuse  Zuloaga  of  having  consciously 
avoided  that  notoriously  common  fidelity  to 
reality  which  constitutes  the  empty  formula  of 
so  many  painters  of  customs,  and  thus  falsified 
to  some  extent  the  accidental  reality  of  life  in 
his  work.  He  gives  a  new  setting  to  his  im- 
pressions in  order  to  present  them  with  more 
light  and  life,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  give  a 
more  luminous  and  clear  idea  of  the  secret 
truths  of  existing  beings  and  phenomena. 

If  one  examines  the  art  of  Zuloaga  witli 
these  ideas  in  mind  it  will  be  easy  to  observe 
that  the  defects  are  very  few.  The  common, 
and  to  many  unavoidable,  defects  of  conven- 
tionality disappear  completely,  and  even  the 
arbitrary  traits  which  one  might  expect  from 
his  extremely  realistic  mood  fail  to  appear. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  is  face  to  face  with 
profound  psychological  interpretations,  witli 
subtle  and  penetrating  satire  and  veiled  cari- 
cature. 

In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
his  works  that  depict  the  world  of  the  bull- 
fight, paintings  that  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
complex  character  of  some  of  his  impressions: 
the  heroic,  the  burlesque,  and  the  humorous, 
combined  into  vivid  human  documents  by  his 
wonderful  art.  He  has  not  sought  to  do  this 
by  attempting  to  give  us  pictures  of  the  splen- 
did and  pompous  bull-fights  of  the  large  cities, 
but  has  found  inspiration  in  the  more  intimate 
and  more  intense  life  of  the  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional bull  fights  of  the  smaller  villages, 
where  the  celebrations  that  accompany  the 
bull-fights  furnish  more  real  and  more  attrac- 
tive impressions,  and  where  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere of  more  devoted  love  for  this  primi- 
tive and  somewhat  savage  sport. 

In  the  painting  of  the  Young  Segovian  we 
see  all  the  youthful  energy  of  these  boys 
who  dedicate  all  their  life  to  a  vehement  dream 
of  wealth  and  glory  amidst  the  tragic  scenes 
of  the  bull-fight.  At  the  same  time  we  per- 
ceive  here  a  dismayed  and  silent  melancholy, 
the  resigned  weariness  of  that  ever-present 
danger  of  their  life.  Even  the  foreboding  of 
a  fatal  end  gives  the  figure  of  this  young  Se- 
govian an  attractive  and  sad  note. 

The  Victim  of  Fete,  that  worn  out  and  mis- 
erable figure  of  a  horse,  the  extravagant  pro- 


portions of  which  appear  almost  with  epic 
splendor  in  contrast  with  the  insignificantly 
small  details  of  the  distant  accessories  of  the 
landscape,  the  bull-ring  itself  included,  where 
the  helpless  resignation  of  the  beast  finds  its 
last  and  supreme  sacrifice,  produces  in  us  a 
composite  sensation  of  repugnance  and  sor- 
row, and  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  humorous  grotesquenes^.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  sombre  composition  of  the  bull- 
fight is  at  least  as  legitimate  and  as  artistic  as 
that  glorious  and  impetuous  vision,  more  easily 
understood  and  interpreted,  perhaps,  which 
the  noted  novelist,  Blasco  Ibaiiez  has  given  us 
in  Sangre  y  Arena  (Blood  and  the  Arena),  the 
svnthesis  of  which  we  find  well  expressed  in 
the  four  verses,  or  better  in  the  four  words 
of  the  last  verse,  of  the  poet  Manuel  Machado: 

".  .  .  la  hermosa  fiesta  bravia 

de  terror  y  de  alegria 

de  este  viejo  pueblo  ibero : 

oro,  seda,  sangre,  sol." 

(.  .  .  that  beautiful  and  bold  celebration. 

Full  of  terror  and  joy, 

Of  this  old  Iberian  nation: 

Gold,  silk,  blood,  sunlight.) 

Zuloaga's  art  has  another  very  striking  char- 
acteristic :  the  almost  perfect  harmony  of  com- 
position in  the  details  and  accessories.  Not 
alone  does  this  great  artist  show  mastery  of 
color  harmony  in  a  prodigiously  effective  man- 
ner. There  is  rhythmic  harmonv  in  the  life 
presence  of  his  figures,  easily  observed,  espe- 
cially in  his  paintings  of  women.  We  find 
harmony  even  between  the  articles  of  dress 
and  the  surrounding  landscape ;  there  is  har- 
mony with  deep  meaning.  We  find  almost 
perfect  harmony  between  the  painting  proper 
and  the  background.  The  beautiful  panoramic 
views  which  we  see  in  the  background  of  the 
paintings  themselves  show  a  wonderful  har- 
mony of  detail  and  relation,  and  often  have  as 
much  artistic  value  as  the  painting  itself  in  the 
foreground.  In  some  specific  cases  there  is 
even  greater  interest  in  the  background:  for 
example,  in  the  master  scene  of  the  partly  en- 
chanted and  partly  enchanting  city  of  Toledo 
in  the  painting  of  Maurice  Barres.  To  find  a 
picture  equally  inspiring  and  epic  of  an  old 
Castilian  city  we  have  to  read  the  admirable 
pages  of  the  work  of  an  Argentine  poet,  Fn- 
rique  I. arret  a.   I  .a  Gloria  de  Don  Ramiro,  a 
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realistic  picture  of  the  city  of  Avila  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 

If  we  were  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of 
social  and  artistic  psychology  it  would  not  he 
difficult  to  find  a  direct  relation  between  the 
pictorial  art  of  Zuloaga  and  certain  literary 
artists  of  modern  Spain.  We  actually  find  the 
intellectual  relation  which  necessarily  must  ex- 
ist as  the  unconscious  manifestation  of  the 
soul  of  the  race.  We  have  seen  that  Zuloaga's 
art  is  a  romantic  idealization  of  all  the  sadness 
and  grotesqueness  of  certain  aspects  of  Span- 
ish life.  Some  of  the  modern  literary  artists, 
although  educated  in  an  atmosphere  of  univer- 
sal intellectuality,  are  deeply  influenced  by  the 
strong  and  traditional  bonds  of  Spanish  art 
in  all  its  manifestations.    The  relation  between 
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the  art  of  Zuloaga  and  some  of  the  modern 
litterateurs  may  be  merely  an  unconscious  cult 
and  traditional  veneration  for  the  vigor  of  the 
race,  a  race  which  even  in  miserable  circum- 
stances and  in  the  presence  of  unsurmountable 
difficulties  gives  evidence  of  its  resistance  and 
of  its  intrepid  idealism. 

And  Zuloaga  is  not  alone  among  the  great 
painters  of  modern  Spain.  In  spite  of  his  vol- 
untary exile  from  his  native  land,  Zuloaga  has 
had  a  very  great  influence  on  modern  Spanish 
painting.  His  work  is  dominant  in  the  paint- 
ings of  the  Zubiaurres  brothers,  also  Basques. 
To  a  lesser  degree  we  find  his  influence  also  on 
another  Basque  painter,  Elias  Salaverria.  We 
find  the  influence  of  Zuloaga  also  in  some  of 
the  real  masters,  such  as  Eduardo  Chicharro. 


Sketch  of  a  Garden 

l!v  Whittier  Wellman 


HOI  RS  had  passed  since  the  Cretic  had 
launched  its  tiny  whale  boat  to  the  damp 
wharf  at  Madras,  but  they  seemed  as 
vears.  so  sudden  was  the  change  I  plunged 
into.  It  was  my  first  look  at  the  Azores,  and 
I  had  wandered  from  the  heart  of  the  rambling 
town  to  an  ancient  park,  which  in  its  day  had 
sheltered  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

A  crumbling  watch-tower  loomed  shadow- 
like through  the  green  walks.  Somewhere  a 
fountain  was  playing.  (  )verhead  tropical  vines 
clung  to  the  tops  of  trees  that  lost  their  high- 
est branches  in  the  mists  of  late  afternoon.  The 
glare  of  the  nearby  sea  had  gone  with  the  sun. 
and  left  a  strange  quiet  and  harmony  in  its 
wake.  I  wandered  on.  hardly  knowing  where 
my  path  led. 

The  ancient  tower  came  sharply  into  view 
about  the  next  turn,  its  dulled  stones  almost 
hidden  with  collected  moss  and  straggling 
ringers  of  dead  ivy.  It  was  a  beautiful,  long- 
forgotten  old  place.  I  thought.  Never  had  I 
seen  anything  like  it.  Here  and  there  a  huge 
fallen  stone  lay  half  hidden  by  overgrowing 
grass,  and  the  coining  shadows  gathered  about 
its  ragged  turrets  in  darkening  patches. 

Then,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  I  must 
be  mistaken,  there  came  a  sharp  yellow  light 
at  a  window  I  had  not  noticed,  far  back  and 


lost  in  heavy  vines.  A  soft  gray  haze  had  come 
from  the  bay,  and  the 'light  came  fitfully,  cut- 
ting in  streams  through  the  growing  mist. 

A  creaking  door  by  the  window  opened  a  bit. 
and  a  head  peered  out.  Then  a  voice,  an  old 
voice  from  its  sound,  asked  in  Spanish  who 
was  there.  I  answered  as  best  1  could.  An 
American,  1  said,  a  tourist,  exploring  the 
garden. 

There  was  an  unbelievably  small  room, 
where  in  one  corner  an  old  woman,  a  girl,  and 
a  boy  sat;  the  man  had  let  me  in,  and  now 
pushed  up  a  chair.  'The  old  father  began  to 
talk,  and  some  of  it  I  caught.  The  girl,  un- 
usually pretty,  to  whom  one  might  apply  the 
line  of  "the  dear  red  curve  of  her  lips,"  knitted 
constantly,  scarcely  looking  up. 

I  listened  while  the  old  man  talked,  prob- 
ably to  the  first  stranger  in  years,  telling  every- 
thing I  had  wanted  to  know  of  the  queer  gar- 
den :  of  how  in  his  father's  time  the  last  Span- 
iards had  gone  away,  never  to  return,  leaving 
the  garden,  quite  forgotten  by  the  natives,  to 
the  weeds  and  the  grasses  and  the  old  man's 
care.  He,  it  seemed,  was  one  of  generations 
of  caretakers,  who  grew  enough  to  live  on  and 
sold  some  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers,  living 
there  forever  and  a  day.  He,  too,  was  part 
Spanish,  too  old  to  return  to  Madrid,  and  his 


Si, 
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wife  and  daughter  remained  with  him  tQ  the 
end.  knowing  nothing  but  their  own  old  gar- 
den and  its  flowers  and  courtly,  overgrown 
moss-hedges. 

The  girl  glanced  up  now  and  again,  looking 
queerly  at  me,  who,  1  am  sure,  was  the  first 
American  she  had  seen.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
whole  feeling  of  the  strange  garden,  with  its 
unexpected  people,  and  the  charm  of  the  home- 
ly scene  spread  out  hefore  me — hut  I  felt  for 
the  moment  a  peculiar  beauty  about  the  young 
girl,  hidden  away  from  all  of  life,  as  she  was. 
with  little  to  care  for  but  a  forsaken  garden  of 
sweet-smelling  flowers;  old  paths  to  wander  in. 
with  none  to  disturb,  where  the  sun  shot 
through  the  upper  branches  in  swift  slialts  of 
gold,  where  dusk  came  slowly,  gathering  its 
cloak  and  shadowed  folds  about  it  as  a  cloud. 
Alone,  with  an  old  Spanish  garden  for  com- 


pany, I  half  wondered  how  she  would  grow. 

The  evening  went  swiftly,  and  the  fire  and 
the  cheer  of  that  small  room  slipped  awa\ . 
The  Cretic  was  to  sail  within  the  hour.  J  some- 
how got  away — somehow,  for  it  was  not  easj  . 
The  old  man.  the  woman,  and  the  baby — and 
the  girl  :  I  knew  1  should  not  see  them  again. 
A  flash  of  understanding  came,  as  a  look  into 
strange  lives. 

I  knew,  as  the  gray  dawn  broke  far  out  to 
sea.  that  1  had  left  more  than  the  old  garden 
with  its  mysterious  paths  and  fragrant  shrubs: 
that  1  had  left,  perhaps,  a  sketch  of  a  few 
people  1  had  known  in  passing  and  would  see 
no  more.  It  was  as  if  I  had  left  behind  a  kind 
of  dainty  picture,  scarcely  to  be  reproduced, 
except,  possibly,  from  old  memory  or  new 
dreams. 


The  Last  Review 

By  Edward  1).  Landels 


Oh'  a  sudden  the  quiet  of  Joinville's  Sabbath 
morning  was  disturbed  by  the  blare  of 
some  French  trumpeters,  their  martial 
call  resounding  and  re-echoing  down  the  narrow 
canyon  of  the  village  street.  We  ran  down  to 
the  square  as  the  regiment  came  into  view,  led 
by  its  colonel  on  horseback  and  its  squad  of 
buglers  blaring  away  on  their  long  brass  trumpets. 

In  the  square  in  front  of  the  village  church 
were  drawn  up  three  generals  of  the  French  gen- 
eral staff"  who  were  to  review  this  little  regi- 
ment. Down  past  the  generals  the  little  blue- 
clad  soldiers  marched  with  their  heads  held  high 
and  with  a  glint  of  pride  in  their  eyes.  Each 
looked  more  like  a  human  carry-all  than  a  sol- 
dier, w  ith  his  gun  on  one  shoulder,  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  a  blanket  on  the  other,  a  pack  on  his  back, 
and  canteens,  tin  cups,  and  odds  and  ends  hang- 
ing all  over  him.  Tired  and  weary  they  were, 
from  many  a  campaign.  And  there  were  men  in 
the  ranks  of  that  regiment  who  were  old  before 
the  war  began,  some  with  beards  almost  to  their 
waists;  but  they  marched  with  their  heads  held 
high. 

Each  company  was  led  by  one  of  those  bril 
liant   I'Yench  captains.     Behind  every  company 
trailed  a  long  line  of  scraggy  horses  drawing  little 


gun  carriages.  Following  each  company,  too. 
marched  the  little  squads  of  Red  Cross  men  with 
their  ever  faithful  clogs  running  along  beside 
them.  In  the  center  of  the  regiment  came  the 
standard-bearers,  proudly  carrying  the  banner 
of  the  regiment  and  the  ever  glorious  Tri-Cclor. 
Each  company  marched  in  skeleton  formation 
that  day,  for  the  men  win  >  had  once  filled  the 
ranks  were  lying  somewhere  in  the  barren  wastes 
before  Verdun. 

In  a  few  minutes — for  there  were  few  men  in 
the  regiment  now — it  had  passed.  The  clatter  of 
their  hobnailed  shoes  on  the  cobbles  gradually 
died  away.  The  generals  dismounted,  shook 
hands  warmly  with  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
and  then  turned  and  entered  the  great  church. 
The  door  stood  ajar.  I  looked  in.  And.  as  I 
saw  the  long  blue  line  of  the  regiment  slowly 
making  its  way  up  the  winding  road  over  the 
hill  beyond  the  town.  I  could  also  see  the  three 
French  generals  down  in  the  dim  cathedral  kneel- 
ing bareheaded  before  the  altar. 

"  They  are  praying."  whispered  a  Frenchman 
behind  me,  "for  the  men  of  that  regiment  who 
did  not  march  in  review  today — for  the  dead  ol 
JolTre's  first  command." 
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Ships  and  Shoes 

By  A.  Binns 


BY  the  standards  of  realism,  the  U.  S.  tender 
"Columbine"  is  not  a  heautiful  craft.  She 
has  a  length  over  all  of  not  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a  beam  of  something 
less.  Being  a  coal  burner,  she  is  always  a  great 
deal  dirtier  than  a  boat  has  a  right  to  be.  She 
has  two  Scotch  boilers  and  an  inefficient  fore-and- 
aft  compound  engine,  and  is  hard  to  steam.  The 
officers  occupy  the  three  deck  houses,  the  third 
mate  sharing  his  state-room  with  the  wireless 
operator.  The  crew  is  housed  in  the  forecastle, 
forward.  The  forecastle  is  entered  by  a  steep 
companion  way.  with  one  wooden  hand-rail. 
There  is  a  double  tier  of  bunks  on  each  side, 
running  up  to  a  triangle  at  the  fore  peak.  The 
head  of  each  bunk  is  shielded  by  a  small  curtain, 
for.  bad  as  it  is.  the  light  in  the  forecastle  never 
goes  out.  The  mess  table  is  in  the  center,  with 
benches  at  the  sides.  When  the  steamer  is  under 
way.  the  processes  of  eating,  sleeping,  dressing, 
and  changing  watches  are  all  going  on  at  once, 
and  the  forecastle  is  filled  with  many  noises,  and 
the  odors  of  food,  bedding,  boots,  and  smoke. 

In  spite  of  her  lack  of  accommodations  and 
size,  the  "Columbine"  has  never  been  daunted 
by  distance  or  weather.  She  has  met  the  "Bear" 
coming  out  of  Valdez.  in  the  north.  Bathers  at 
Waikiki  have  seen  her  crawl  out  past  Diamond 
Head  in  the  face  of  the  trade  wind.  Oil  tankers, 
towing  barges,  have  passed  her  in  the  grinning 
heat  off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Lighthouse- 


keepers  in  the  Gulf  have  seen  the  silhouette  of 
the  toy  steamer  creep  into  the  flaming  sunset, 
belching  smoke.  Once,  in  a  storm  off  Cape 
Horn,  a  seven-masted  wind-jammer,  running 
under  bare  poles,  had  met  the  little  craft  battling 
with  the  sea. 

In  the  summer  of  lu17,  the  "Columbine"  lay 
in  Eagle  harbor,  at  Winslow,  waiting  to  go  on 
the  dry  dock.  The  harbor  was  perfectly  quiet. 
At  the  dock  paralleling  the  shore,  lay  a  high- 
masted  old  Peruvian  bark,  with  patched  grey 
sails.  Farther  out,  brooded  at  anchor  the  black 
hulk  of  a  coal  barge,  which  had  once  been  the 
clipper  ship  "Palmyra."  Off  the  opposite  shore 
rode  a  fleet  of  sturdy  little  whaling  steamers, 
with  high  bows  and  prominent  crow's-nests. 
Farther  inland,  the  bay  diminished  and  became 
a  dim,  silvery  blue,  dotted  with  row  floats  and 
launches  at  anchor. 

It  was  Labor  Lay,  and  the  "Columbine"  was 
deserted,  except  fur  the  old  Xorwegian  sailor 
who  was  acting  as  watchman,  the  me"ss  boy,  the 
youngest  fireman,  who  was  donkey-man,  and  the 
little  old  Irish  chief,  who  preferred  sleeping  in 
the  fklley  or  painting  bilges  to  going  ashore. 
Since  the  fireman  had  nothing  to  do,  he  was 
dressed  to  go  ashore,  and  lay  reading  the 
"Kubaiyat"  in  one  of  the  life-boats. 

Presently,  he  observed  two  girls  and  a  stout 
man,  coming  slowly  down  the  pier. 

"Our  gang  plank  is  always  out,"  the  young 
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fireman  murmured  hospitably,  and  then  went 
on  reading.  A  minute  later,  he  looked  over  the 
side,  approvingly,  and  then  proceeded  like  a  de- 
tective explaining  to  his  Watson: 

"The  fat  man  is  the  government  marshal,  and 
hasn't  anything  to  do  hut  show  visitors  around 
the  ship  yard.  Those  are  the  two  girls  who  come 
every  afternoon  from  the  city  on  the  "Bain- 
bridge"  and  go  back  early  every  morning.  It 
must  be  that  they  are  living  here  for  the  sum- 
mer and  working  in  the  city." 

By  this  time,  the  three  had  approached  the 
little  steamer,  and  were  looking  her  over  with 
interest.  Suddenly,  the  little  Irish  chief  thrust 
his  head  out  above  the  half-doors,  and  greeted 
the  marshal  cordially,  lie  finished  with  a  flour- 
ish, "Won't  you  bring  the  ladies  on  board  if  they 
would  like  to  be  looking  around?" 

A  minute  later,  the  fireman  swung  himself  out 
of  the  life-boat  and  went  down  the  companion 
way.  The  chief  was  showing  the  visitors  about 
between  decks. 

"Ah.  lien  me  toy,  Ben  me  boy,"  the  chief 
murmured  with  the  vague  benevolence  which  he 
always  used  toward  his  men  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  "That's  right,  Ben  me  boy.  Don't  be 
working  today." 

Men  intruded  himself  into  the  conversation 
until  he  was  taking  a  leading  part.  And  much 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  marshal  excused  himself 
on  the  plea  that  he  had  business  on  hand. 

An  hour  later,  the  girls  had  seen  most  of  the 
small  ship,  and  heard  any  number  of  highly  ex- 
aggerated stories  of  sea  life.  At  3  o'clock,  the 
older  of  the  two,  whose  name  was  Leona,  de- 
clared that  she  must  catch  the  "Bairtbridge" 
for  the  city,  explaining  that  she  had  to  work 
that  afternoon. 

"Now,"  said  the  chief,  "if  I  were  as  young  as 
I  It'll  here,  1  would  be  taking  you  to  the  steamer." 

"But  you  aren't,"  replied  the  other,  "so  I'll  do 
it  myself." 

"You  have  a  nice  ship,"  said  lionise,  as  the 
three  walked  toward  the  steamer  landing.  The 
"Bainbrfdge"  was  just  about  to  touch  at  the  pier 
Ofl  her  return  trip  to  the  city. 

"Now  you  two  be  good,"  Leona  called  as  she 
entered  the  crowd  that  was  streaming  across 
the  gangway  of  the  sound  steamer.  A  minute 
later  the  two  were  walking  back  alone. 


"We  have  a  cottage  toward  the  first  point." 
said  Louise,  "We  can  go  along  the  beach." 

Farther  on,  the  two  sat  on  a  lar^e  rock  and 
watched  the  gasoline  fishing  boats,  and  the  ru- 
ing tide. 

"Is  it  true,"  asked  Louise  presently,  "that  a 
sailor  has  a  girl  in  every  jjort?" 

"It  is,"  was  the  reply,  "but  then,  a  girl  ha^-  a 
sailor  on  every  ship." 

"One  must  expect  that.  There  are  so  many 
people,  and  so  many  ships." 

After  a  minute.  "How  long  are  you  going  to 
be  here  ?" 

"About  two  weeks." 

"We  are  going  to  be  here  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  only  I  have  to  work  every  day." 
"So  you  have  to  work  for  a  living,  too." 
"In  a  telephone  office." 
"That  doesn't  pay  well." 
"Forty  dollars  a  month." 
"Btlt  that's  awful!" 

"I  know  some  that  are  only  getting  twenty- 
seven." 

"But  a  girl  can't  live  on  forty  dollars  a  month  I" 

"Oh,  yes,  while  her  parents  are  alive." 

The  youngest  fireman  clasped  his  hands  below 
his  knees,  and  frowned  thoughtfully  at  his  feet. 

"I  wish,"  said  Louise  presently,  "that  you 
would  tuck  in  your  shoe  strings — they  look  so 
untidy." 

Nearly  every  afternoon,  thereafter.  Ben  called 
at  the  cottage  for  Louise.  Sometimes,  a  tall 
Swedish  boy  named  John  would  come  over  from 
the  city,  and  the  four  would  explore  the  island, 
or  build  a  wicky-up  fire  on  the  beach  in  the 
evening.  At  such  times,  John  and  Leona  would 
talk  a  great  deal  between  themselves.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  Ben  and  Louise  would  sit 
close  together  and  watch  the  sparks  going  up 
through  the  smoke,  and  the  stars  beyond,  and 
they  would  not  say  much.  Almost  of  a  necessity, 
because  one  who  has  spent  his  time  in  great  open 
spaces  must  round  out  a  kind  of  philosophy  of 
his  own,  lien  would  sometimes  make  strange 
speculations. 

"Don't  you  think  that  people  will  get  to  go 
around  among  the  stars,  when  there  are  so  many 
of  them,  and  so  much  light?"  he  would  ask. 

And  Louise  would  answer  very  wisely.  "People 
don't  go  anywhere — they  die." 
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After  a  while,  when  the  rising  tide  put  out  the 
tire,  they  would  all  go  home. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  some  time  later,  the 
two  walked  a  long  way  on  the  clear  gravel 
beach,  past  the  next  steamboat  landing,  and 
around  the  farthest  point.  Across  the  channel, 
in  the  distance,  lay  the  city,  with  its  great  office 
buildings,  and  hreweries.  and  cathedrals.  At 
that  distance  it  was  like  a  dream  city,  with  no 
noise  or  smoke,  or  confusion  of  traffic.  It  was 
all  wrapped  in  a  dim,  transparent  veil  of  mist, 
out  of  which  rose  the  shafts  of  high  still  build- 
ings, with  the  sunlight  on  their  western  sides.  In 
the  channel  could  be  made  out  the  silhouette  of  a 
large  frieghter,  crawling  out  toward  the  north, 
with  the  smoke  from  her  stack  drifting  impa- 
tiently ahead.  The  two  looked  toward  the  city 
for  a  long  time  in  silence.  ,  . 

"It  will  look  different  tomorrow,  when  I  am 
there,"  Louise  said  at  last. 

"Why  do  people  throw  pebbles  around  when 
they  are  on  the  beach  ?"  P>en  asked  speculatively.! 

"I  don't  know.  It  must  be  time  for  us  to  go 
back."  |   .  > 

The  two  were  quite  hilarious  as  they  started 
to  struggle  back  against  the  strong  breeze. 

"I'll  say  that  if  you  were  a  boy,  you  would 
he  kissing  the  girls,  too/'  ,  , 

"I'll  say  that  I  would." 

"Today  is  better  than  tomorrow."  ,  • 

"Why?" 

"Because."  said  Ben,  "our  ship  is  going  away. 
We  move  tomorrow,  and  go  out  the  next  day." 

They  were  walking  very  slowly  now.  Present- 
ly they  stopped  and  sat  on  a  low.  wind-worn 
rock,  as  they  had  done  the  first  day,  and  looked 
out  over  the  sound.  They  were  no  longer  in 
sight  of  the  city.  The  distance  was  obscured 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  grey  mist,  and  there 
was  a  growing  dampness  in  the  wind.  Ben  took 
a  deep  breath,  and  emptied  his  lungs  with  some- 
thing of  the  effect  of  a  sigh.  His  companion 
looked  at  him  questioningly,  and  then  turned  and 
looked  away  toward  the  straits  again. 

"I  think."  she  said  abruptly,  "that  it  is  going 
to  rain.    We  had  better  go  home." 

The  next  afternoon,  in  the  city,  Ben  met  Louise 
after  work.  They  walked  down  to  the  Galbraith 
dock  together.    The  steamer  was  just  coming  in, 


and  there  was  a  little  while  to  wait.  The  two 
stood  for  a  minute  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock, 
and  looked  around.  Heavy  trucks  crashed  by, 
and  piece's  of  old  newspaper  and  excelsior  drifted 
along  the  street.  At  times  the  sidewalk  was 
swarmed  with  tired-faced,  hurrying  people,  and 
then  there  would  be  only  echoes  of  footsteps,  and 
a  few  stragglers,  and  one  could  see  beside  the 
curb,  dingy  pigeons  picking  grain  from  between 
the  paving  bricks.  The  two  stood,  half  watching 
each  other,  as  if  waiting  for  some  miracle  that' 
did  not  happen.  Ben  sighed  very  heavily,  so  that 
his  companion  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly. 

"It  is  a  strange  world,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Is  it?"  " 

"Isn't  it?"  >  :' 

"/  don't  know." 

There  came  a  deep  snort  from  a  whistle,  and 
the  crowd  inside  the  waiting  room  began  massing 
toward  the  wooden  gates,  through  which  was 
visible  the  incoming  steamer,  black  with  people,' 
rising  and  falling  on  the  harbor  swell. 

"Good  bye,  Ben,"  said  Louise,  "I.  have  had  a 
wonderful  time,  and — Good  bye." 

"Good  bye." 

The  gates  slid  open,  and  ,the  crowd  began, 
surging  through. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Ben  was  walking  back 
toward  the  government  pier,  alone.  On  his  way 
he  fell  in  with  one  of  the  quartermasters  who 
had  been  carrying  on  an  affair  with  a  girl  who 
worked  in  a  paper-box  factory.  But  the  youngest 
fireman  did  not  respond  to  his  comrade. 

The  next  morning,  the  "Columbine"  crawled 
out  toward  the  straits,  and  in  the  evening  passed 
beyond  the  cape.  And  though  she  visited  many 
ports,  she  never  came  to  Eagle  Harbor  again. 
On  the  trip  through  the  straits,  Ben  was  still 
preoccupied,  and  treated  even  the  little  chief  with 
disrespect.  When  he  was  off  watch  he  lay  in 
a  life  boat,  and  read  from  the  "Rubaiyat,"  poring 
for  a  long  time  over  the  verse  beginning : 

"Alas  that  spring  should  vanish  with  the  rose, 

That  youth's  sweet  scented  manuscript  should 
close." 

Once  in  the  open  sea,  he  regained  his  former 
spirits.  And  though  he  never  took  the  trouble 
to  write  to  Louise  afterward,  it  may  be  observed 
that  he  always  tucks  in  his  shoe  strings. 
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Tl  1  K  general  run  of  commodities  cost  about 
three  times  as  much  today,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  as  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  In  ordinary  speech  the  "high  cost  of  living" 
means  such  an  elevation  of  the  level  of  prices  as 
this  we  are  now  experiencing.  But  this  phrase, 
namely  the  high  cost  of  living,  might  be  taken  in 
another  way,  being  made  to  signify  an  increased 
difficulty  encountered  by  men  in  wresting  a  liv- 
ing from  nature,  or  a  high  cost  of  commodities 
to  mankind  in  terms  of  the  labor  and  effort  re- 
quired to  bring  these  things  into  being.  An  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  in  this  sense  might 
be  caused  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  natural 
resources,  the  destruction  or  wasting  away  of 
society's  capital  equipment  ( such  as  machines, 
tools,  buildings  and  other  useful  structures),  a 
decline  in  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  production, 
or  too  great  an  increase  in  the  population  that 
tries  to  live  in  a  given  domain.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  enter  into  a  period  of  retrogres- 
sion and  gradually  become  like  China  of  today, 
our  people  would  suffer  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  this  fundamental  meaning.  The  con- 
dition would  be  made  apparent  by  a  reduction  in 
the  per  capita  quantity  of  material  goods,  or  a 
cutting  down  of  the  amount  of  physical  good 
things  used  by  the  "average  man,"  or  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  labor  put  forth  by  this  man,  or  by 
the  two  things  occurring  conjointly. 

That  the  two  senses  we  have  found  for  the 
phrase  "cost  of  living,"  are  very  different,  ought 
to  be  fairly  obvious  once  they  are  brought  into 
direct  comparison.  In  the  last  five  hundred  years 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  sense  of  the  money  cost 
of  goods,  or  the  prices  of  goods  in  terms  of  gold 
and  silver  money,  has  increased  enormously 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  recorded 
that  when  in  1470  King  Henry  VI  was  held  a 
prisoner  by  Kdward  IV,  there  was  allowed  for 
the  maintenance  of  himself  and  a  suite  of  ten 
persons  the  sum  of  £3  10s.  per  week,  something 
like  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  18  Amer- 
ican dollars:  striking  evidence  of  the  low  prices 
prevalenl  in  those  days.  According  to  llume  and 
Adam  Smith,  from  1570  to  1640  the  prices  of 
goods  in  W  estern  Europe  rose  to  three  or  four 
times  their  initial  height.    These  were  the  days 


of  an  enormous  inflow  of  gold  and  silver  from 
the  New  World,  and  days  of  loud  outcries 
against  the  profiteers !  In  truth,  through  the  last 
many  centuries  prices  have,  with  tenijxjrary  re- 
cessions, mounted  higher  and  ever  higher.  Mean- 
while the  most  astounding  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  productivity  of  industry.  To 
take  a  recent  and  brief  period,  from  1897  to  1913 
the  general  level  of  prices  in  the  United  States 
rose  from  an  index  or  percentage  number  of  66 
to  one  of-  100.  an  increase  of  about  one-half 
above  the  first  of  these  figures.  A  similar  move- 
ment took  place  in  the  world  at  large.  This  wa- 
what  we  had  experienced  in  the  way  of  the  ris- 
ing or  high  cost  of  living  before  the  war  broke 
forth.  Yet  in  1913  there  were  decidedly  more 
commodities  per  man  in  the  world  than  in  1897. 
There  was  a  greater  abundance  of  goods,  and 
ordinary  people  were  getting  them,  and  on  the 
whole  with  less  labor.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
money  cost  of  living  may  rise  while  the  cost  of 
living  in  a  different  and  more  fundamental  sense 
declines. 

A  novel  and  radical  reniedy  for  the  increasing 
cost  of  living  is  to  be  discussed  in  this  article. 
It  is  one  proposed  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher 
of  Yale,  and  it  is  in  such  large  part  original  with 
this  distinguished  economist  that  it  ought  always 
to  bear  his  name.  The  plan,  which  calls  for  a 
"compensated"  or  "stabilized"  money  unit,  in 
this  country  the  dollar,  is  advanced  as  a  remedy 
for  the  increasing  cost  of  living  solely  in  the 
sense  of  the  rising  level  of  prices.  It  has  no 
direct  applicability  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
more  fundamental  sense,  a  fact  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  its  author  and  all  others  who  have  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  scheme.  It  in- 
volves no  fundamental  alteration  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  or  income  among  the  members  of 
society.  It  frankly  has  no  bearing  on  the  under- 
lying factors  determining  this  distribution.  It 
is  designed  merely  to  make  impossible  great  up- 
ward (or  for  that  matter,  downward)  surges  in 
the  general  price  level.  Such  movements  being 
demonstrable  evils,  anything  that  will  operate 
to  prevent  them  may  be  called  a  remedy.  These 
movements  affect  without  fully  determining  the 
distribution  of  wealth.    The  more  ardent  type 
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of  economic  reformer  may  think  it  peculiar  to 
call  a  remedy  "radical."  which  does  not  act  upon 
the  fundamental  forces  governing  distribution. 
Fisher's  remedy  is  not  "radical"  in  the  sense  of 
having  a  tendency  to  undermine  great  social  or 
economic  institutions.  It  does  not  concern  these. 
Hut  as  a  remedy  for  what  it  does  act  upon, 
namely  fluctuations  of  the  general  price  level, 
it  is  radical  in  the  sense  that  it  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  the  matter,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
thorough-going  and  not  wholly  superficial  as  are 
most  remedies  commonly  advanced.  It  is  here 
called  radical  because  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
problem,  and  novel  because  it  is  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  the  familiar  and  worn-out  schemes 
of  the  politicians. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  price  of 
any  commodity  as  being"  determined  wholly  by 
influences  operating  directly  upon  that  com- 
modity. Fruit  out  of  season  will  be  up  in  price 
because  of  its  scarcity.  This  is  a  matter  that 
pertains  specifically  to  the  fruit.  Copper  is  at 
one  time  cheap  because  rich  mines  have  been 
newly  opened  up,  or  at  another  time  dear  be- 
cause important  new  uses  have  appeared,  follow- 
ing perhaps  from  developments  in  the  electrical 
industries.  Copper  in  a  word,  in  our  way  of 
thinking,  moves  solely  according  to  the  conditions 
in  the  copper  trade.  Its  price  depends  apparently 
altogether  upon  whether  it  is  scarce  or  abundant, 
or  much  or  little  needed.  The  world  of  fashion 
suddenly  develops  a  craze  for  a  certain  kind  of 
fur.  the  price  of  which  mounts  with  rapidity  to 
fall  away  again  when  the  craze  subsides.  A 
greatly  improved  method  of  producing  a  certain 
article  is  discovered.  It  is  brought  forth  in  much 
larger  quantity  than  before  and  its  price  declines. 
The  internal  combustion  engine  is  invented,  the 
automobile  follows,  and  we  expect  in  natural 
course  a  rise  in  the  price  of  petroleum.  A  patent 
expires  and  the  price  of  the  article  patented  falls 
because  all  can  and  many  do  make  it  and  the 
patentee  no  longer  plays  the  part  of  monopolist. 
And  so  it  goes.  We  are  everlastingly  finding  all 
our  explanations  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
prices  of  goods  in  causes  connected  merely  with 
the  goods  themselves. 

But  the  price  of  any  commodity  shows  the 
exchange  rate  between  some  physical  unit  of 
that  commodity,  as  a  pound,  or  bushel  or  yard 
of  it,  and  the  money  unit.    That  a  certain  kind 


of  cloth  lias  a  price  of  $3  means  that  the  trading- 
rate  between  a  yard  of  it  and  the  American 
money  unit  is  1  :3.  When  we  are  in  our  ordinary 
frame  of  mind  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  us  that 
this  ratio  might  be  affected  by  causes  that  operate 
upon  the  money  unit  rather  than  upon  the  cloth. 
The  chief  native  money  unit  of  China  is  an  un- 
coined weight  of  silver  called  the  tael.  (  It  hap- 
pens that  the  tael  differs,  as  a  physical  weight, 
from  province  to  province,  but  this  is  beside  our 
present  point.)  The  tael  may  be  called  the 
Chinese  ounce.  Suppose  now  that  our  money 
unit  were  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  ( which  would 
be  one  about  twenty  and  two-thirds  times  as 
large  as  our  present  gold  dollar),  would  we  not 
all  be  prepared  to  admit  that  whether  it  were 
struck  into  a  coin  or  not,  it  could  vary  in  value 
according  to  changes  in  the  demand  for  and 
simply  of  gold?  Gold  is  yellow  and  tin  is  white. 
Suppose  we  were  to  take  to  buying  and  selling 
goods  for  ounces  of  tin,  possibly  we  should  be 
able  to  see  that  the  price  of  any  commodity — 
namely  the  number  of  ounces  of  tin  it  would 
trade  for — would  vary  not  only  because  of  altera- 
tions in  the  conditions  of  production  and  utili- 
zation of  the  commodity  in  question,  but  also 
because  of  the  same  kind  of  changes  taking  place 
in  connection  with  tin.  Great  discoveries  of  tin 
might  make  the  metal  become  much  cheaper, 
that  is  to  say,  bring  it  about  that  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  ounces  of  tin  would  be  traded 
for  a  barrel  of  turpentine,  a  bolt  of  cloth,  or  what 
not.  And  this  would  be  a  general  rise  of  prices. 
If  this  happened,  and  because  of  our  social  ar- 
rangements were  quite  an  evil,  would  it  not  seem 
appropriate  by  way  of  remedy  to  do  something 
about  tin,  to  take  control  of  its  production,  or 
demote  it  from  its  position  as  standard  money, 
or  perhaps  modify  that  position  in  some  manner? 
But  if  we  were  to  show  our  usual  perspicacity 
we  would  raise  a  thundering  big  noise  about  sup- 
posedly useless  middlemen,  rapacious  farmers, 
thieving  railroads,  unscrupulous  unions,  carni- 
vorous profiteers,  and  all  the  rest.  And  if  we 
wanted  to  be  just  as  profoundly  imbecile  as  our 
nature  permits  we  would  say  that  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  was  caused  by  the  high  price  of 
land. 

Profiteering  takes  place,  of  course.  Such  a 
thing  as  too  many  middlemen  is  possible,  with 
the  social  result  that  production  of  goods  is  less 
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than  it  would  he  with  the  supernumeraries  put] 
l<>  work  in  other  lines.  If  the  production  of 
goods  falls  off  generally,  from  whatever  cause, 
this  certainly  tends  to  raise  the  general  price  level, 
hut  it  is  not  the  only  influence  that  can  work 
this  result.  The  truth  is  (though  space  does  not 
suffice  to  review  the  evidence  for  it,  and  therefore 
what  we  say  must  be  taken  as  assertion  )  that  the 
movement  of  the  general  level  of  prices  depends 
on  the  following  main  factors:  (1)  the  quantity 
of  goods  exchanged  (this  depending  primarily 
upon  production  ),  the  rule  being  the  greater  this 
quantity  the  lower  prices  tend  to  be;  (2)  the 
quantity  of  money,  or  number  of  dollars  of  money 
in  circulation,  the  rule  being  the  greater  this 
quantity  the  higher  the  prices  tend  to  be;  (3) 
the  extension  of  bank  credit,  the  rule  being  the 
greater  this  extension  the  higher  prices  tend  to 
be.  The  great'  rise  of  prices  before  the  war  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  scarcity  of  commodities 
for  the  simple  reason  that  this  scarcity  did  not 
exist:  There  has  never  been  any  evidence  that 
profiteering  increased  between  1897  and  1914,  or 
that  the  alleged  middleman  evil  became  any 
worse.  Yet  what  we  have  to  account  for  is  prices 
becoming  worse.  We  have  believed  in  profiteers 
and  criminal  middlemen  as  our  ancestors  have 
believed  in  witches,  in  that  prejudice  and  not 
evidence  has  been  in  the  ascendent.  After  1913, 
during  the  war,  goods  of  course  did  become 
scarcer  while  at  the  same  time  the  issues  of 
money  and  extensions  of  credit  reached  abso- 
lutely unprecedented  figures.  Both  these  things 
tended  powerfully  to  raise  prices  and  up  they 
went.  In  fact  from  July  1914  to  June  1919 
prices  doubled  in  the  United  States,  while  in 
England  they  were  increased  to  2  1-3  and  in 
France  to  3  1-3  times.  In  a  period  of  such 
violent  disturbance  in  the  supplies  and  prices  of 
goods  there  is  probably  more  than  the  usual  op- 
portunity for  profiteering  ( i.  e.  the  gleaning  of 
extraordinary  or  unfair  profits),  and  quite  aside 
from  the  outcry  of  today  (  which  has  next  to  no 
evidential  value)  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  profit- 
eering has  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  our 
price  level  to  some  extent,  but  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  main  causes  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  more  popular  plans  of  combating  the  high 
cost  of  living  involve  attempts  to  regulate  or 
drive  down  the  prices  of  this,  that  and  the  other 
article  by  direct  action  of  some  sort  bearing  on 


the  article  or  its  producers  and  handlers.  Prose- 
cuting the  profiteers  is  a  favorite  and  on  the 
whole  rather  futile  remedy.  (Consumers'  Ixjv- 
cotts  are  good  if  they  actually  restrict  consump- 
tion but  are  so  difficult  to  sustain  any  length  of 
time  that  they  can  have  no  enduring  effect-. 
Reforms  in  the  production  or  physical  distribu- 
tion of  wealth — such  as  cooperative  movements 
— will  be  remedial  just  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
effective  in  augmenting  actual  production.  They 
will  be  of  practically  no  consequence  in  the  pre— 
ent  juncture.  Direct  regulation  of  prices  is  feasi- 
ble only  for  a  few  selected  commodities  and  for  a 
limited  time,  and  to  be  very  effective  requires  that 
the  government  should  have  funds  to  be  employ- 
ed in  operating  in  the  commodity  under  regula- 
tion. Such  regulation  cannot  hold  a  price  down 
at  a  truly  low  level  but  can  only  prevent  it  flar- 
ing up  at  this  and  that  time  under  special  and 
temporary  speculative  or  monopolistic  influences. 
To  prevent  these  things  in  war  times  is  a  great 
service.  Rut  we  can  all  recall  that  the  govern- 
ment's regulated  prices  were  in  no  sense  low 
ones.  A  general  regulation  of  prices  by  direct- 
fiat  of  government  is  wholly  out  of  question  and 
no  remedy  at  all. 

The  true  remedies  open  to  us  are  technical  in 
nature  and  almost  unknown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  not  easily  explained  to  it.  Our  govern- 
ment, through  its  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  a 
very  considerable  power  to  expand  or  contract 
bank  credit  in  the  country.  A  vast  expansion 
has  been  engineered  to  help  float  the  liberty  and 
victory  bonds.  A  contraction  could  now  be 
engineered  by  a  persistent  policy  of  setting  high 
discount  rates.  This  would  have  a  noteworthy 
effect  in  the  direction  of  deflating  prices.  The 
other  remedy  is  deeper  than  this,  can  be  put  in 
operation  alongside  of  this,  and  can  be  worked 
without  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  other  remedy  is  that  proposed  by  Fisher. 
The  plan  of  this  economist  is  to  attack  the  level 
of  prices  through  operating  upon  the  money  unit 
or  dollar. 

A  brief  explanation  of  this  scheme  cannot,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  be  made  a 
strictly  correct  one.  Brevity  makes  impossible 
also  the  preparation  against  man}-  ready  mis- 
apprehensions and  prevents  the  answering  in 
advance  of  a  number  of  criticisms  that  are  likely 
to  arise.    But  if  we  start  from  the  generally  ac- 
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cepted  assnmption  that  the  larger  the  quantity 
of  gold  put  in  the  dollar  the  greater  under  any 
given  conditions  its  value,  or  power  to  purchase 
commodities,  will  be,  we  can  construct  an  argu- 
ment that  will  show  the  general  idea.  The  as- 
sumption in  question  is  correct  enough  but  the 
argument  will  be  inadequate  in  certain  scientific 
respects  that  can  hardly  be  discussed  here. 

Fisher's  plan  is  to  call  all  gold  coin  out  of 
circulation  permanently,  and  then  to  issue  a 
national  standard  paper  money,  the  unit  of  which 
shall  be  the  "dollar."  There  can  be  one-dollar] 
five,  ten,  twenty-dollar  pieces  of  paper  money 
just  as  there  are  now.  77;!.?  money  is  to  be  re- 
deemable in  gold  bullion  on  demand,  but  for  a 
dollar  there  ZL'ill  be  payable  in  redemption  by  the 
government  a  i>ariable  quantity  of  this  gold 
bullion  instead  of  the  fixed  one  of  23.22  grains 
as  now,  this  being-  the  amount  of  gold  in  each 
dollar  of  gold  coin  as  it  exists  today.  If  in  time 
the  paper  dollar  came  to  be  redeemable  in  say 
36  grains  of  gold,  this  quantity  of  the  yellow 
metal  would  become  the  virtual  gold  dollar  of 
the  United  States  instead  of  the  present  quantity 
of  23.22  grains.  As  an  amount  of  gold,  our 
dollar  would  become  about  SO'/f  larger.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  stepping  up  its  purchas- 
ing power.  Now  an  official  record  or  system  of 
index  or  percentage  numbers  of  prices  would  be 
established,  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  ascertained, 
and  the  virtual  ,goJd  dollar  .would,  then  .be  made 
larger  or  ^smaller  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case  so  as  to  bring  the  level  of  prices  back 
towards  or  to  the  chosen  normal.  If  prices  were 
starting  to  rise — this  showing  a  fall  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar — the  size  of  the  dol- 
lar would  have  to  be  stepped  up,  the  virtual  dol- 
lar of  redemption  would  have  to  be  made  a  larger 
amount  of  gold. 

This  new  unit  would  be  the  "stabilized  dollar." 
It  would  be  a  fluctuating  physical  quantity  of 
gold  to  the  end  that  it  could  be  an  approximately 
constant  or  stable  unit  of  value  or  purchasing 
power.  A  tael  of  silver  at  Canton  is  a  constant 
physical  quantity  of  the  white  metal  but  it  has  a 
variable  purchasing  power.  An  ounce,  or  23.22 
grains  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  the  present 
standard  dollar,  is  a  constant  physically  consider- 
ed but  not  a  constant  in  its  value. 

Under  the  scheme  those  having  gold  bullion 
and  wanting  dollars  of  money  would  have  to  give 


up  the  official  number  of  grains  of  gold,  as  36 
(plus  a  little  more  as  a  seigniorage  or  tax  due 
the  government )  to  get  the  paper  money.  Those 
wanting  gold  for  use  or  export  would  have  to 
give  up  a  dollar  of  standard  paper  money  to  get 
36  grains  of  gold.  The  scheme  can  be  worked 
without  financial  cost  to  the  government  in  the 
long  run,  though  this  will  have  to  pass  here  as 
an  assertion. 

With  the  plan  in  operation  we  would'  continue 
to  set  prices  and  wages  in  dollars  just  as  before, 
make  our  money  obligations  (bonds  and  notes) 
payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  dollars  as  be- 
fore ( though  the  clause  "payable  in  gold  coin 
of  the  present  standard  of  weight  and  'fineness" 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  obligation 
payable  in  a  fluctuating  or  variable  quantity  of 
the  new  national  dollars,  and  would  come  to  be 
abandoned,  voluntarily  for  the  most  part ) .  We 
would  keep  our  ledgers  just  asibefore.  We  would 
compete  and  bargain  as  ever.  The  prices  of 
goods  would  vary  according  to  supply  and  de- 
mand and  according  tO'  seasonal  influences,  but 
not  quite  as  before.  Without  anyone  seeing  just 
how,  the  <ge,neral  level  of  prices  would  be  held 
without  great  rise  or  fall;  it  would  be. as  .if  we 
had  a  barge  full  of  sheep,  the  sheep  being  ' f rep 
to  run  forward  and  aft,  but  the  barge  and,  the 
group  of  sheep  as  a  whole  not  being  able  to 
move  either  forward  or  aft. 

Now  if  these  things  are  so,  the  result  would 
be  a  dollar  which,,  unlike  the  present  one,  would 
stand  for  an  approximately  steady  quantity  of 
the  physical  means  of  living.  What  would  be 
the  particular  virtue  of  such  a  dollar?  When 
prices  double  in  the  span  of  five  years,  as  they 
have,  and  the  dollar  thus  loses  one-half  of  its 
purchasing  power,  this  thing  in  itself  would  make 
no  difference  if  everyone  were  to  receive  just 
twice  as  many  dollars  of  income  as  before.  For 
if  this  were  the  case  we  would  all  be  in  the  same 
material  position  absolutely  and  relatively.  But 
the  fact  is  that  during  such  a  change,  vast  num- 
bers of  persons  cannot  have  their  money  incomes 
altered  rapidly  enough  to  compensate  for  what 
has  happened.  Wages  and  salaries  are  a  custom- 
ary matter  and  tend  to  lag  behind.  Bonds  pay 
their  owners  no  more  dollars  than  before.  Stan- 
ford University  is  an  example  of  the  losing 
bond-holder.  It  gets  the  same  dollars  of  interest 
as  before  and  each  dollar  is  worth  half  as  much 
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in  goods  as  it  used  to  be.  So  it  has  to  give  its 
professors  more  dollars  and  charge  tuition  to 
do  it.  The  present-day  turmoil  in  the  labor  world 
is  due  more  to  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  than 
to  any  one  other  thing.  Clearly  it  would  he  of 
great  utility  to  stabilize  the  dollar. 

Though  Fisher's  scheme  has  here  been  rep- 
resented as  entirely  strange  in  conception  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  mone- 
tary notions  of  the  general  public,  it  has  re- 
ceived much  indorsement.  The  faculties  in  eco- 
nomics in  three  universities  have  passed  reso- 
lutions approving  it.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Economic  Association  to  in- 
vestigate it  has  reported  in  its  favor.  Forty- 
two  economists  and  twenty-eight  other  profes- 
sors and  university  presidents  have  given  sup- 
port. Among  bankers  and  business  men,  the 
following  have  approved:  John  Perrin,  Federal 
Reserve  Agent  for  San  Francisco ;  the  late  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  of  Boston ;  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  ;  Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  President  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  New  York  ;  John  Hays 
Hammond  ;  J.  Kruttschnitt,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee,    Southern    Pacific   Co. ;   and  many 


others.  A  number  of  associations  and  chamber^ 
of  commerce  have  committees  now  studying  the 
subject.  Many  newspapers  and  periodicals  have 
discussed  it.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  come  out  for  the  plan. 

Would  the  adoption  of  this  plan  mean  the 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard?  In  the  writ- 
er's opinion  a  fair  answer  is  that  it  would  mean 
this,  but  there  would  be  the  substitution  of  a  much 
better  standard.  Is  the  plan  really  practicable? 
Does  it  involve  some  hidden  weakness?  In  the 
writer's  (minion  the  plan  is  entirely  practicable 
and  without  flaws.  I'nless  adopted  internation- 
ally it  would  mean  in  case  of  the  return  of  other 
leading  countries  to  the  regular  gold  standard, 
fluctuating  exchange  rates  with  them.  It  is 
worth  more  than  it  would  cost  in  this  way.  but 
it  ought  to  be  internationalized,  being  applied  to 
the  pound  in  England,  the  franc  in  France,  and 
so  on.  With  regard  to  its  purely  political  feasi- 
bility the  present  writer  feels  rather  hopeless, 
but  would  be  glad  to  be  in  error  in  this  feeling. 
As  regards  the  question  whether  prices  will  re- 
cede within  the  next  few  years,  even  if  nothing 
is  done  to  change  the  money-standard,  opinions 
differ,  but  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  moderate 
fall  seems  probable. 


When  I  Grow  Old 

By  Robert  A.  Donaldsox 

How  time  slips  by !    A  year  has  gone 

Into  the  realm  of  yesterday — 
No  lingering!    Dawn  after  dawn 

Has  flushed  its  red  and  gone  away. 
Oh  well,  live  life,  and  dream,  and  do. 

And  never  worry — we  have  youth  ! 
Take  out  the  old.  bring  on  the  new. 

No  stopping  in  pursuit  of  truth ! 
Light  up  a  thousand  tapers  bright — 

What  matter  if  they  sink  and  die? 
Then  we'll  be  old — no  need  of  light — 

Let's  have  it  now,  not  by  and  by. 

But  age  will  come  with  chilling  hand. 

And  hearts  whose  fire  has  died  away. 
And  eyes  that  watch  the  running  sand, 

(  >h,  hurrying  Life,  one  favor — stay! 
Leave  me  a  touch  of  youth's  pure  gold. 
When  I  grow  old! — When  I  grow  old! 
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Twenty  Years  Ago 


By  James  A.  Quinby 


PROFESSOR     J.     TYSON  ORDWAY 
cased  his  ponderous  hulk  forward  in  his 
.Morris  chair  and  handed  the  slip  of  paper 
to  his  companion. 

"And  this."  he  went  on,  in  his  most  impres- 
sive manner,  "was  all  there  was  in  it.  Ex- 
cluding this  trifling  bit  of  mute  and,  ah — some- 
what incomprehensible  evidence,  we  have 
nothing  but  an  empty  leather  receptacle,  of 
the  sort  generally  used  for  carrying  music  or 
documents." 

Ed  Reardon  took  the  paper  and  held  it  close 
to  the  study  light  on  the  library  table.  His 
rather  boyish  face  betrayed  an  interest  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  apparent  value 
of  the  object  of  his  scrutiny. 

"It's  the  corner  of  a  letter,"  he  said,  finally. 
"It's  dated  the  tenth  of  this  month,  and  fol- 
lowing the  date,  without  preamble  or  intro- 
duction of  any  sort,  come  the  three  words, 
'Twenty  vears  ago.'  Below  this,  the  page 
has  been  torn  across,  so  that  two  or  three 
meaningless  marks  are  all  that  can  be  seen  of 
the  next  line.  Evidently,  the  paper  was  twist- 
ed and  torn  oft*  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
it  away,  for  the  fragment  we  have  shows  marks 
of  crumpling.  Aside  from  that.  Jay,  1  see 
nothing." 

"Fairly  good,  fairly  good,"  rumbled  the 
other;  "but  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  docu- 
ment there  is  something  you  overlooked,  name- 
ly, the  inscription,  '303  Jackson.'  in  pencil.  The 
whole  thing  amounts  to  nothing  —  hardly 
worth  worrying  about,  but  it  has  always  been 
my  contention  that  minds  such  as  ours,  which 
are  presumably  well  trained  in  the  process 
of  analysis,  should  be  able  to  trace,  by  the  use 
of  reasoning  powers,  the  solution  to  small 
problems  which  confront  us  in  every-day  life, 
so — ah — let's  work  out  a  possible  theory." 

Reardon  picked  up  the  leather  music-roll 
which  lay  on  the  table  at  his  elbow. 

"Certainly  nothing  else  in  it,"  he  "said. 
"Your  theory  of  the  infallibility  of  the  trained 
mind  may  be  all  right.  Professor,  but  this 
thing  is  'way  ahead  of  me  at  the  present  writ- 
ing. You  say  the  man  handed  the  thing  to 
yon  on  Dumont  Street?" 


"Yes.  Near  the  corner  of  Twenty-second. 
He  was  a  short  chap,  gray  suit,  gray  cloth 
hat.  Might  have  been  anywhere  from  40  to  50 
years  of  age,  I  should  judge.  Came  up  to  me 
in  a  nervous  sort  of  way  and  asked  me  if  I'd 
hold  this  music  roll  for  a  moment.  Said  he 
wanted  to  help  a  little  boy  get  a  kite  down 
out  of  a  tree.  Later,  when  he  failed  to  return, 
I  brought  the  object  home." 

Idle  younger  man  smiled  slowly. 

"Jay,"  he  asked,  "are  there  any  trees  on  Du- 
mont Street  at  Twenty-second?" 

"No,"  admitted  the  Professor,  rather  rue- 
fully. "Nor  did  I  notice  any  kites  nor  even 
any  small  boys.  However,  the  ruse  was  success- 
ful, and  left  me,  like  the  gentleman  and  the 
stranger's  baby,  with  a  musical  orphan  on  my 
hands." 

"An  orphan  from  Jackson  Street,"  com- 
mented Reardon,  lighting  a  cigarette,  and  tap- 
ping one  linen-clad  knee  with  the  music  roll. 
"By  the  way,  there's  a  Jackson  Street  here  in 
town,  isn't  there  ?" 

"There  is,"  assented  the  big  man,  gravely. 
"In  the  negro  quarter  on  the  water  front, 
known  locally  as  Sandy  Flats.  I  might  add 
at  this  point  that  there  is  a  Jackson  Street  in 
nearly  every  municipality  in  the  broad  reaches 
of  our  fair  country.  Rather  exasperating,  I 
call  it.  The  letter  might  at  least  have  men- 
tioned Picadilly  Circus,  or  Madison  Square. 
And  the — ah — inscription  as  to  past  time  is 
equally  illuminating.  'Twenty  years  ago.' 
H'm,"  reminiscently,  "twenty  years  ago  I  was 
an  interested  student  of  the  psycho-physiologi- 
cal theory  of  the  descent  of  man." 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  said  Reardon,  "I  was 
an  interested  student  of  a  first-class  kinder- 
garten. All  of  which  brings  us  nowhere. 
What  we  want  is  action.  It  looks  to  me  as 
if  " 

He  stopped,  and  turned  suddenly  toward  the 
open  window  at  his  elbow.  The  shade  of  the 
study  lamp  tipped  just  enough  so  that  the 
light  fell  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  blind, 
making  an  impenetrable  mystery  of  the 
square  of  summer  night  blackness  belowr  it. 
Then,  just  as  Reardon  reached  up  to  shade 
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the  light,  the  cool,  impassionate  voice  of  a 
woman  from  beyond  the  window  made  him 
pause. 

"Please  sit  still,  gentlemen,"  it  said.  "1  am 
indeed  sorry  to  disturb  you  in  this  manner,  but 
I  have  a  small  request  to  make.  My  music 
teacher,  who  is  a  bit  absent-minded,  left  some 
of  my  property  in  your  keeping." 

The  younger  man  found  his  voice. 

"Certainly,  Madam,"  he  said.  "Won't  you 
come  in  and" —  '  '  ' 

"No,"  very  decidedly,  "I  will  not.  And  you, 
Mister  Fat  Man,  will  kindly  keep  your  scat. 
Do  you  recognize  the  sound  made  by  the  ham- 
mer of  a  revolver?" 

There  was  a  silence,  and,  punctuating  the  si- 
lence, came  an  unmistakable  "click"  from  the 
darkness.  The  Professor  'shifted  uneasily  in 
his  chair,  and  glanced  at  his  companion. 

"Don't  trifle  with  me,"  said  the  voice,  rising 
slightly.  "I  am  eccentric,  and  I  warn  you  that 
there  are  times  when  I  am  not  responsible  for 
my  actions.  This  is  one  of  them.  I  am  very 
much  attached  to  that  music  roll.  It  was 
given  me  by  my  flying  father  twenty  years  ago." 

The  Professor  cleared  his-  throat. 

"The  lady,"  he  conceded,  "holds  the  winning 
hand."      a  (  ^  ;j      4        ..    ,  j 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  came  ;t;he  voice, 
this  time  with  a  slight  note  of  amusement  in 
it.  "And  now,  if  the  gentleman-  in  the  sum- 
mery trousers  will  kindly  place  the  music  roll 
here  on  the  window  sill" — 

Reardon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  rising, 
carried  the  roll  to  the  window,  where  he  placed 
it  carefully  in  the  center  of  the  sill  as  near  the 
inner  edge  as  possible.  Then  he  backed  slow- 
ly to  his  chair  and  sat  down.  The  square  of 
darkness  was  mute  for  the  space  of  ten  sec- 
onds, while  a  slim,  ungloved  hand  reached 
forth  and  withdrew  the  music  roll. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  came  the  voice 
again,  a  trifle  unsteadily.  "And  good  night  to 
you.  Please  say  good  night  to  me,  Mistei 
Fat  Man." 

"Oomph!"  said  the  Professor,  ungraciously. 

There  was  a  silvery  laugh,  and  the  sound 
of  scurrying  feet  on  the  gravel  walk.  Reardon 
looked  across  the  table  at  J.  Tyson  Ordway. 
who  drew  a  dee])  breath  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"This,  my  dear  Fdward,  is  an  outrage,"  he 


intoned,  striding  toward  the  window,  "that 
two  peaceable  -citizens  should  be  subjected  to 
such  a  proceeding.  I  won't  submit  to  it. 
['11— I'll  call  the  police— I'll  " 

Reardon  drew  his  eyes  from  the  window 
with  something  of  an  effort.  He  had  been 
staring  at  the  square  of  blackness  for  a  full 
minute,  with  the  intense  absorption  of  a  man 
who  waits  for  the  flicker  of  the  cinema  after  a 
film  has  broken. 

"No-o,"  he  said,  a  twinkle  in  his  level  grav 
eyes,  "I  hardly  think  you  will.  Such  an  action 
wouldn't  be  expected  from  a — um — presum- 
ably well-trained  mind,  adept  in  the  analysis 
of  our  every-day  problems." 

"Bosh,"  said  the  Professor,  sitting  down 
again.   "She  got  the  music  roll,  any  way." 

"Well,  it  didn't  belong  to  you." 

"No,  but  my  self-respect  did,"  growled  the 
big  man,  "and  she  got  that,  too." 

"She  got  my  'interest  and  admiration."  said 
Reardon.    "Gad !  to  walk  up  like  that  " 

"Nonsense.    The  woman  was  crazy." 

"The  woman,  my  dear  [ay.  was  not  crazy. 
She  was  lying.  If  she'd  beep  crazy,  she 
wouldn't  have  told  us  so.  And  she  was 
young  "  4 

"How  do  yoiu  know?  vDid  you  see  her?" 

"No.  but'  I  heard  her  voice,  and  I'll  wager 
that  if  she  had  any  interest  in  that  music  roll 
twenty  years  ago,  she  used  it  to  drum  on  the 
side  of  her  cradle."  ,  . 

"Mebbeso,"  grunted  the  Professor.  "Sound- 
ed like  an  ordinary,  every-day  voice  to  me. 
The  voice  of  that  damned  gun  hammer  was 
the  only  thrilling  sound  that  fell  on  my  ears." 

Reardon  stood  up  and  stretched  his  arms 
toward  the  window,  as  if  to  call  back  some 
vision  that  had  fled. 

"Great  Caesar,  Jay."  he  cried,  "are  you 
dead?  Does  the  voice  of  Springtime  no  longer 
wake  sweet  echoes  in  your  heart?  That  girl 
was  a  wonder.  Every  tone  of  her  voice  said 
so.  Her  eyes  were  the  blue  of  the  summer 
lakes,  her  throat  as  graciously  formed  as  that 
of  the — the  proverbial  swan.  And  her  hair 
was  golden— no,  it  was  satiny  black,  as  dark 
and  soft  as  the  shadows  of  night  itself.  I 
know  it.  Professor.  I'll  wager  you  a  dinner 
at  Savroni's  that  she's  a  brunette." 

"I   amend   my  statement."  said    ],  Tvson. 
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shaking  his  leonine  head  from  side  to  side; 
"you  and  the  young  lady  arc  both  crazy." 

Reardon's  eyes  fell  on  something  at  his  feet. 
It  was  a  torn  slip  of  paper. 

"Gad,"  he  said,  stooping  to  pick  it  up. 
"She  didn't  take  this  with  her.  at  any  rate." 

lie  turned  it  over  in  his  hands,  then  spoke 
again,  reflectively. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  Jay,"  he  said,  "I'm 
as  sore  as  you  are  about  this  thing.  And  1 
do  want  to  see  that  girl  again.  Get  your  hat 
on.  We'll  jump  in  my  roadster  and  take  a 
little  spin." 

"And  whither  shall  we  spin?"  asked  the  Pro- 
tessor. 

"Well,  first  we'll  go  to  303  Jackson  Street. 
After  that  we'll  wend  our  way  where  fancy 
listeth  —  also  where  an  —  ah  —  analytically 
trained  mind  shall  direct." 

"Again — bosh,"  said  J.  Tyson  Ordway.  "The 
incident  is  over — closed.  But  I'll  go  with  you, 
just  to  see  that  you  don't  get  into  trouble." 

Reardon  tucked  the  paper  in  his  coat  pocket 
and  rose  from  his  chair.  Suddenly  the  nerves 
of  both  men  jumped  to  the  strident  note  of  an 
electric  buzzer.  Their  eyes  met,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor laughed  uneasily. 

"It's  tinly  the  door  bell,"  he  said.  "We 
must  be  pretty  shaky  this  evening.  Wonder 
who  the  deuce  can  want  me  at  this  hour.  "It's 
nearly  midnight.    I'll  go  and  " 

"X11."  interrupted  the  younger  man,  swiftly, 
''we've  sat  in  on  the  receiving  end  enough  for 
one  night.  You  have  a  gun  in  the  desk  there, 
haven't  you?  Good!  Get  it,  and  stand  over 
here  by  the  bookcase.  All  this  Sherlock  busi- 
ness may  be  a  whole  lot  dramatic,  but  if  there's 
going  to  be  any  hammer  clicking  done,  we'll 
do  it  ourselves  this  trip." 

He  crossed  to  the  door,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  returned,  ushering  a  stranger  into  the 
room. 

"It's  all  right.  Jay,"  he  called.  "I  think  this 
one's  harmless." 

And  the  visitor,  as  he  stood  there  blinking 
at  the  light,  did  indeed  appear  harmless.  He 
was  a  little,  stoop-shouldered  man  in  an  ill- 
fitting  black  suit,  and  his  close-clipped  gray 
hair  and  beady  eyes  gave  him  a  grotesquely 
rodent-like  expression  in  the  greenish  glow  of 
the  study  lamp,  so  that  he  gave  the  impression 


of  a  great,  close-shaven  rat  in  strange  sur- 
roundings. The  impression  was  heightened 
when  he  spoke. 

"I  'opes  as  'ow  you'll  pardon  the  intrusion." 
he  said,  in  a  high-pitched,  squeaky  voice.  "I'm 
in  search  of  a  tall,  distinguished  lookin'  party 
nymed  <  >rdway."  He  paused,  looking  expect- 
antly at  the  Professor. 

That  person  eased  himself  into  his  chair  so 
that  the  automatic  in  his  side  pocket  should  not 
strike  the  arm. 

"J.  Tyson  Ordway,"  he  amended,  gruffly. 
"Sit  down.    What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  stranger  placed  his  rusty  derby  on  the 
table  and  drew  up  a  chair,  beaming  amiably 
on  the  Professor. 

"My  nyme,"  he  said,  "is  Julius  Stidgerly, 
barrister  and  dark  at  law,  Tott'n'm  Court 
Road,  Lunnon — in  this  country  in  the  interest 
of  clients — ah — yes,  interest  of  clients.  Only 
this  mornin'  suffered  severe  inconvenience. 
Comin'  down  from  my  'otel  I  left  some  of  111  y 
personal  belongin's  in  the  lift,  one  of  whicl 
I've  since  learned  may  'ave  come  into  youi 
possession." 

"Such  as  what?"  queried  Reardon. 

"Such  as  a  small  leather  folder,  suitable  for 
the  carryin'  of  legal  dockyments  and  pypers 
Trillin'  thing,  but  personal  belongin'.  Queer, 
what?  Ha-ha,  ha!"  and  Julius  Stidgerly  tit- 
tered nervously,  displaying  twin  rows  of  dis- 
colored, sharp-pointed  teeth. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Professor,  grimly;  "very 
queer.    'Ha,  ha,'  and  again  'Ha.'  " 

"If  such  a  thing  existed,"  said  Reardon, 
quietly,  "you  can  of  course  tell  us  what  was 
in  it." 

"  'Ow — to  be  sure.  There  was  a  large  en- 
velope, tied  round  about  with  yellow  ribbon. 
On  the  envelope  was  the  nyme  of  my  client's 
testator,  Captain  John  Threadneedle,  and  the 
date,  June  14th,  1899." 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  murmured  the  Profes- 
sor. 

"You  'aven't  opened  the  envelope,  'ave  y<  >u  ?" 
asked  the  little  man,  anxiously. 

"No,"  answered  Reardon,  truthfully;  "we 
have  not." 

"Ah,  then,  no  'arm  is  done,  and  I  can  carry 
the  pypers  to  my  clients  intact — ah,  yes,  intact. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  queer  story,  which  I'll  tell  you 
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gentlemen,  seein'  as  'ow  you're  probably  curi- 
ous ower  the  stew  I'm  in  about  the  affair.  I'm 
first,  am  1  right  in  supposin'  that  you  got  'old 
of  the  folder?" 

"You  are,"  said  the  Professor;  "and  so  far 
it  has  proved  to  he  a  very  interesting  folder. 
Pray  go  on." 

"It  was  this  w'y,"  began  the  little  man, 
hunching  himself  forward  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair.  "Twenty  years  ago.  Captain  John 
Threadneedle,  of  Bridport,  Dorset,  sailed  for 
Jamaica  in  command  of  the  sloop  'Carribea.' 
'E  was  a  widower  without  livin'  children,  and 
before  'e  sailed,  'e  made  a  will,  leavin'  all  'is 
property  to  the  only  son  of  'is  sister  An' 
'e  took  the  nephew  on  the  voyage  with  'im. 
but,  bein'  a  few  days  at  sea,  the  boy  became 
seasick.  Now,  Captain  Threadneedle  was  pe- 
culiar, an'  seein'  the  boy  in  this  'ere  pitiable 
condition  made  im  so  disgusted — yes,  sir,  so 
disgusted,  gentlem'n,  that  he  made  a  new  will, 
duly  witnessed,  which  left  all  'is  earthly  be- 
longin's  to  the  Seaman's  Home,  of  Southamp- 
ton, which  I  represent,  gentlem'n,  merely  in  a 
charitable  w'y.  An'  then — then,  gentlem'n, 
such  are  the  unscrutable  w'ys  of  Providence, 
the  'Carribea'  was  wrecked  by  a  te-rriffie 
storm,  an'  the  only  trace  of  'er  ever  found  was 
a  small  boat,  in  which  sat  Cap'n  John  Thread- 
needle, dead  as  a  'errin',  wi'  this  'ere  envelope 
clasped  in  'is  cold  white  'and.  And  that  en- 
velope, gentlem'n,  contains  the  last  will  an' 
testament  of  John  Threadneedle." 

Julius  Stidgerly  mopped  his  brow  and 
smirked  at  his  audience. 

The  Professor  gazed  at  him  in  wonderment, 
as  at  some  new  specimen  of  the  entomological 
world.     But  Reardon  spoke  sympathetically. 

"A  very  touching  narrative,  Mr.  Stidgerly," 
he  said.  "And  may  I  ask  what  became  of  the 
nephew  ?" 

"  The  nevvy,"  said  Mr.  Stidgerly,  his  voice 
shaking  with  the  violence  of  his  emotion. 
"The  poor  nevvy  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth  when  the  croo-el  tempest  struck  the 
good  ship  'Carribea.'  'Is  mother,  bein'  a  un- 
scrupulous woman,  is  now  tryin'  to  in'erit 
under  the  original  will,  and  I  am  protectin' 
the  rights  of  my  innocent  clients,  gentlem'n. 
the  poor  and  needy  inmates  of  the  Seaman's 
Home,  of  Southampton." 


Reardon  leaned  forward  and  rested  his 
clenched  hand  on  the  table. 

"Just  another  question  or  two,  Mr.  Stidger- 
ly," he  said,  quietly.  "If  this  will  was  discov- 
ered twenty  years  ago,  why  hasn't  it  come  to 
light  before  this?  How  did  you,  a  lawyer, 
happen  to  be  earn  ing  such  a  valuable  paper 
in  a  music  roll?    Quick,  answer  me!" 

The  stranger  rose,  his  face  working  convul- 
sively. 

"Ili'm  not  used  to  this  sort  of  treatment." 
he  stuttered.    "Hi  cyme  'ere  to" — 

"You  came  here  to  tell  a  pack  of  lies."  said 
Reardon,  harshly.  "Now  one  more  question, 
W  ho  is  the  girl  who  owns  the  music  roll?" 

Stidgerly  backed  blindly  away  from  the  table, 
his  claw-like  fingers  feeling  for  the  window 
casing. 

"Ah.  so  you're  in  it  with  her.  are  you?"  he 
snarled,  his  suavity  dropping  from  him  like  a 
cloak.  "Well,  damn  you,  you'll  learn  nothing 
from  me." 

With  that  his  long  form  seemed  to  melt  into 
the  darkness  behind  him.  Reardon  cleared  his 
chair  at  a  bound,  and  vaulted  the  window  sill. 
The  veranda  was  deserted.  He  stood  still  a  mo- 
ment and  listened.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard,  save 
the  soft  stirring  of  the  itight  air  in  the  branches 
of  the  elm  by  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  pro- 
fessor crossed  to  the  window  and  peered  out. 

"Hear  anything?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Reardon.  shortly.  "What  do  you 
make  of  it  ?" 

"Merely  as  an  abstract  statement."  answered 
J.  Tyson  Ordway,  "I  should  say  that  Ananias 
lived  quite  a  few  years  before  his  time." 

"At  any  rate."  said  Reardon,  swinging  his  long 
legs  through  the  window  again,  "he  left  his  hat." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  professor,  leading  the  way 
back  to  the  table,  "we  now  have  a  hat.  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  an  evening's  entertainment." 

"And  that's  not  all."  said  the  other.  "As  I 
was  saying  when  our  last  visitor  interrupted,  I'm 
going  to  find  that  girl,  and  when  I  do  " 

I  Ie  stopped,  his  hand  frozen  in  the  motion  of 
emphasizing  his  words.  From  the  direction  of 
the  street  had  come  a  blood-curdling  sound — the 
cry  of  a  man  for  help — a  terror-stricken  shriek, 
ending  almost  before  it  began.  The  silence  of 
the  night  seemed  deeper  than  before.  The  pro- 
fessor glanced  apprehensively  at  the  open  win- 
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(low.  then  stepped  quickly  to  the  tahle  and  turned 
out  the  light.  Reardon  climbed  through  the  win- 
dow again,  and  dropped  noiselessly  to  the  lawn. 
Once  there,  he  stopped  and  listened.  The  night 
-eenied  as  quiet  as  ever.  I  te  moved  cautiously 
forward  toward  the  roadway,  following  an  in- 
stinctive memory  of  sound.  At  the  edge  of  the 
lawn,  he  almost  stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man. 
Reardon  drew  hack,  and  peered  into  the  shadows 
about  him.  No  other  living  thing  could  be  seen. 
"•(  )h  Jay."  he  called,  softly. 

The  big  man  padded  up  on  the  lawn  behind 
him.  and  together  they  leaned  over  the  inert 
body. 

"He's  alive,"  said  the  professor  .  "Let's  get  him 
into  the  house." 

1  let  ween  them  they  lifted  the  man  and  bore 
him  into  the  library.  Reardon  set  about  bathing 
an  ugly  bruise  over  his  right  temple. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  our  friend  Stidgerly," 
he  said.   "But  it's  not." 

"No,"  said  the  professor,  bending  closer,  "but 
it's — it's  another  of  our  mutual  friends.  It's  the 
man  who  gave  me  the  music  roll." 

The  stranger  opened  his  eyes,  and  raised  a 
hand  weakly  to  his  forehead. 

"I  saw  him,"  he  murmured,  brokenly.  "It  was 
Cockney  Bill.  He  almost  did  for  me" — the  ex- 
ploring hand  dropped  from  his  head  to  his  inner 
coat  pocket — "and  he  got  the  envelope,  too,  the 
blighter.    Oh,  Lord,  my  head  !" 

"Here,"  said  the  PYofessor,  handing  him  a 
small  flask,  "take  a  drink  of  this." 

The  stranger  drank  deeply,  then  sat  up,  keep- 
ing the  rlask  for  future  reference. 

"Thank  you,  Professor  Ordway,"  he  said.  "I 
am  as  the  traveler  in  a  far  country,  who  fell 
among  thieves,  and  you  are  of  a  verity  the  Good 
Samaritan.  I  was  on  my  way  here  to  ask  the 
return  of  my  leathern  folder,  which  I  use  as  a 
receptacle  for  religious  tracts  in  connection  with 
my  humble  life's  work  of  purveying  the  Lord's 
Word  to  the  benighted  heathen." 

Reardon  glanced  significantly  at  the  Professor. 

"And  what  kind  of  religious  tract  was  in  the 
envelope?"  he  asked. 

"Pray,  what  envelope,  friend?"  The  stranger's 
air  of  surprise  was  perfect. 

"The  envelope,"  said  Reardon,  grimly,  "with 
the  yellow  ribbon  about  it.  and  the  name  'Captain 
John  Threadneedle'  written  upon  it." 


The  man  raised  his  hands  in  patient  resigna- 
tion. 

"I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story,"  he  said.  "In  spreading  the  blessed  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands,  I  come  natu- 
rally upon  strange  tales.  Twenty  years  ago,  at 
a  lonely  trading  post  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  a 
wealthy  Alaska  mining  man  was  foully  murdered. 
The  only  two  men  on  the  island  at  the  time  were 
my  brother — who  now  wastes  away  behind  the 
bars,  convicted  to  life  imprisonment  on  circum- 
stantial evidence — and  a  dissolute  ex-captain 
from  the  army,  John  Threadneedle,  who  escaped. 
For  twenty  years,  gentlemen,  with  patient  en- 
deavor, fortified  by  an  all-sustaining  belief  in 
the  Lord's  goodness,  I  have  followed  John 
Threadneedle ;  and  that  envelope  contained  his 
dying  confession,  which,  but  for  this  untimely 
accident,  would  have  freed  my  brother  and 
cleared  our  fair  name  from  the  stain  of  evil." 

"You're  a  wonderful  man,"  said  Reardon,  sin- 
cerely, "and  Cockney  Bill  ?" 

"Was  an  ancient  enemy  of  my  brother,"  an- 
swered the  stranger,  readily,  "who  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  keep  him  behind  the  bars.  I  have  told 
you  this,  gentlemen,  in  the  hope  that  your  Chris- 
tian hearts  may  be  moved  to  help  me  in  my  dis- 
tress— to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  evil  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  arm  of  the  righteous,  to  up- 
lift " 

"My  Christian  heart  is  strongly  moved  to  crack 
you  over  the  other  eye  and  finish  up  the  good 
job  that  Cockney  Bill  started,"  said  Reardon, 
savagely.  "I've  heard  enough  cock-and-bull 
stories  for  one  night.  Xow  tell  me  one  thing-, 
if  you  can  untangle  your  lying  tongue  long 
enough  to  tell  the  truth.  Who  is  the  girl  who 
owns  the  music  roll?" 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  balefuly  for  a 
moment,  then  took  another  pull  at  the  professor's 
flask. 

"You  go  to  hell,"  he  said,  finally.  "You've  got 
nothing  on  me." 

"I'm  going  to  get  something  on  you,"  said 
Reardon,  reaching  for  his  hat.  "Professor,  will 
you  keep  this  gentleman  company  until  I  come 
back  ?  You  have  a  gun — and  I  presume  that 
you've  been  baited  sufficiently  this  evening  so  that 
you  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing." 

"I  have,"  said  J.  Tyson  Ordway.  "I'll  begin 
the  performance  by  putting  that  flask  where  the 
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Reverend  Dr.  Cook  can't  gel  his  hands  on  it." 

Reardon  hacked  hi s  car  out  of  the  driveway 
and  headed  for  the  lower  end  of  town.  It  was 
now  well  past  midnight,  and  the  streets  were 
deserted.  The  roadster  seemed  fairly  to  leap 
forward  under  the  impatient  hand  of  its  driver, 
and  block  after  block  dropped  away  into  the 
blackness  behind  him. 

Edward  Reardon  was  an  ordinary  young 
American,  with  the  ordinary  measure  of  caution 
and  ability  to  mind  his  own  business  that  is  the 
heritage  of  most  young"  Americans;  hut  the 
night's  happenings  had  acted  upon  him  as  the 
tonic  of  some  rare  wine.  The  mystery  that  he 
found  himself  plunged  into,  trifling  as  it  seemed 
in  some  respects,  both  baffled  and  drew  him  on. 
1  le  was  in  a  state  of  mind  where  anything  would 
have  appeared  plausible,  and  yet  his  reason  told 
him  that  the  stories  of  the  gray  stranger  and 
Cockney  I 'ill,  and — yes,  even  of  the  girl  herself — 
were  probably  pure  fiction. 

With  the  thought,  Reardon  came  to  a  sudden 
realization  that  the  girl  was  his  lodestone  in  the 
night's  proceedings,  that  it  was  she  who  drew  him 
on,  even  more  than  the  abstract  desire  to  fathom 
a  mystery.  Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
summer  night,  or  the  mere  tantalizing  power  of 
the  unseen,  he  did  not  know.  But  he  did  know — ■ 
absolutely — that  the  girl  who  had  spoken  to  him 
out  of  the  darkness  had  thrilled  him  as  no  woman 
ever  had  before,  and  that  every  fiber  of  his  being 
was  filled  with  the  determination  to  find  her — to 
hear  her  voice  again.  And  he  felt  that  he  would 
succeed,  despite  the  fact  that  his  only  hope  lay 
in  a  penciled  address  on  a  torn  slip  of  paper. 

Tie  struck  a  cobblestone  street,  and  slowed 
down  somewhat.  The  neighborhood  was  un- 
familiar to  him.  hut  from  the  rank  smell  of  the 
place,  and  the  intermittent  glimmer  of  moonlight 
on  the  water  to  his  right,  he  knew  he  was  in  the 
river  front  district.  From  a  watchman  at  a  wharf 
gate,  he  learned  the  whereabouts  of  Jackson 
street,  and  at  the  200  block  stopped  his  machine 
and  proceeded  on  foot. 

Number  303  proved  to  he  a  ramshackle,  two- 
story  frame  building  of  forbidding  aspect,  which 
half-leaned,  as  if  for  support,  upon  a  modern 
concrete  warehouse  fronting  the  river  bank. 
Reardon  walked  cautiously  past  the  house.  A 
-ingle  light  showed  in  a  corner  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,     lie  stood,  undecided,  for  a  moment, 


then  Stepped  softly  back  to  the  rickety  front  door 
and  tried  the  knob.  lie  was  sure  that  if  thi- 
house  bad  any  connection  with  the  mystery,  ii 
must  be  through  Cockney  Rill. 

To  his  surprise,  the  door  gave  to  bis  touch, 
and  he  entered  a  dark,  ill-smelling  hallway. 
Reardon,  a  Southerner  lx»rn.  sniffed  disgustedly 

"Huh!"  he  muttered.  "Xiggers." 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  epithet,  a  door  at  bis 
right  opened  cautiousy,  throwing  a  pencil  of  light 
across  the  hallway,  and  the  shadow  of  a  bullet 
head  was  projected  around  the  door. 

"WhaftV  you-all  come  traipsin'  in  heah  this 
a-way?"  came  a  complaining  voice.  "Am*  you 
got  no  " 

"Shut  up,"  said  Reardon.   "Come  out  here." 

The  negro  shambled  forward. 

"I'm  a  detective  from  the  City  Office."  gritted 
Reardon,  fiercely,  "and  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
or  two." 

The  black  trembled  in  abject  terror. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd,  boss,"  he  stammered,  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  rolling  in  the  semi-darkness.  "Ah 
ain'  done  nothin'  " 

"I  don't  want  you.    I  want  Cockney  Rill." 

"Ah  doan'  know  no  Cockney  Bill." 

"White  man — hunchback — long  nose — black 
clothes — derby  hat.    Quick!  Where  is  he?" 

"Dass  one  o'  dem  gem'm'n  what  rents  d'  room 
on  d'  secon'  flo\    Ah  doan  know  whetha'  1 

"Well,  come  on."  Reardon  gave  him  a  shove 
toward  the  stairs  at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  "Show 
me  the  way  to  his  room." 

The  negro,  still  mumbling  his  innocence, 
climbed  the  creaking  stairway,  and  knocked  tim- 
idly on  the  door  of  the  corner  room.  There  was 
no  answer.  Reardon  turned  the  knob,  and  the 
door  swung  open.  The  room  was  empty.  An 
unmade  bed  stood  in  one  corner,  and  a  plain  deal 
table,  upon  which  a  kerosene  lamp  smoked,  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  room. 

"Well?"  jerked  Reardon,  fiercely. 

The  negro  scratched  his  woolly  pate. 

"  'Deed,  Ah  doan  know,  boss,"  he  said.  "Ah 
heard  'im  come  in.  Mebbe  he  go  'cross  d'  rivah. 
lack  he  do  eve'y  once  in  a  while,  in  'is  boat." 

"Boat?  Where?" 

"lie  keep  'm  tied  down  d'  landin'.  back  o'  d" 
house." 

Reardon  swung  on  his  heel,  and  went  hack 
down  the  stairs  four  steps  at  a  time.     At  the 
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end  of  the  lower  hall  was  a  door,  lie  stepped 
through  it.  and  found  himself  on  a  sort  of  land- 
ing-stage, over  the  river.  Behind  him,  the  door 
closed  with  a  significant  click  Evidently  the 
dusky  householder  did  not  intend  tb  take  further 
part  in  the  search. 

Suddenly,  his  eyes  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  made  out  a  heavier  blotch  on  the 
shadowy  water  at  his  feet,  which  gradually  took 
shape  as  a  small  boat,  pulling  cautiously  away 
from  the  landing.  Reardon,  acting  upon  impulse, 
sprang  forward  blindly,  his  lean  body  cutting  the 
water  with  hardly  a  ripple.  The  force  of  the 
dive  carried  him  almost  to  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat — two  overhand  strokes,  and  his  fingers 
clasped  the  thwart. 

"'Stand  orf,"  shrilled  a  squeak}'  voice  above 
him.   "Stand  orf,  or  I'll  brain  ye." 

The  well-known  voice  acted  as  a  spur  to  the 
man  in  the  water.  Outlined  against  the  starry 
sky  above  him.  he  could  see  the  figure  of  Cock- 
ney Bill,  an  oar  raised  threateningly  over  his 
shoulder.  Reardon  lunged  with  his  full  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  oar  came  down, 
but  the  lurch  of  the  little  craft  was  sufficient 
to  deflect  the  blow  from  the  head  to  the  shoul- 
der. Reardon  scrambled  into  the  boat,  and 
-prang  for  his  adversary  before  the  oar  could  be 
brought  into  play  again.  His  fist  caught  the  other 
man  somewhere  in  the  middle,  and  he  doubled 
backward  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  his  head 
striking  the  edge  of  a  seat  as  he  fell. 

For  the  second  time  that  night,  Edward  Rear- 
don. peaceable  citizen,  leaned  over  an  unconscious 
man  and  felt  his  heart  beat.  Hut  his  search  was 
not  so  much  for  evidence  of  life  as  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  inner  pocket  of  Cockney  Hill's  black 
coat.  Suddenly  he  found  what  he  sought — a 
bulky  envelope,  fastened  with  ribbon. 

At  this  juncture,  Reardon  turned,  and  discov- 
ered the  other  occupant  of  the  boat.  She  sat  in 
the  stern,  facing  him.  lie  cleared  his  throat, 
hardly  knowing  whether  the  pounding  of  his 
heart  was  due  to  her  presence  or  to  the  exertion 
he  had  just  been  through.  He  wondered  what 
the  situation  demanded  in  way  of  remark. 

"Kr — Good  evening,"  he  finally  achieved.  "I 
hope  your  music  roll  is — ah — doing  nicely." 
There  was  no  answer.   He  tried  again. 

"If  you  have  a  gun  back  there,"  he  said,  "or 
anything  like  that,  I  hope  you  won't  use  it.  I'm 


a    friend    of    yours,    if    you    only    knew  it." 

1  le  drew  nearer  the  silent  figure,  then  sud- 
denly, with  a  muttered  curse  at  his  own  stupidity, 
dropped  to  his  knees  beside  her.  The  girl's  hands 
were  lashed  behind  her.  and  an  inch  rope,  knotted 
with  cloth,  was  tied  between  her  teeth.  The 
man  loosened  her  hands  and  untied  the  gag.  I  ler 
head  fell  forward,  resting  lightly  against  his 
shoulder.  Reardon  shifted  his  position  and 
bathed  her  wrists  and  brow  with  a  moist  hand- 
kerchief. The  girl's  face  gleamed  white  and 
clear-cut  as  a  cameo  in  the  half  light,  and  the  man 
felt  his  arm  tighten  about  her  shoulders  with  the 
instinct  of  protection.  Lord!  How  the  fra- 
grance of  her  hair,  pressed  against  his  cheek, 
overpowered  him.  And  a  few  short  hours  ago, 
he  had  not  known  of  this  woman's  existence. 
There  was  no  question  in  his  heart  but  that  she 
was  the  girl  at  the  window — his  heart  said  that 
she  was,  and  his  mind  did  not  enter  into  the 
affair  at  all.  When  she  spoke,  he  knew  his 
heart  had  been  right. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  tremulously,  "that  is  better, 
thank  you.    The — the  envelope — is  it  ?" 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Reardon.    "1  have  it." 

"Give  it  to  me." 

She  took  the  packet  and  clasped  it  to  her.  and 
a  shudder  of  relief  ran  through  her  body. 

"Everything — everything  is  all  right  now,"  she 
murmured. 

Reardon  was  inclined  to  agree  with  her.  I  le 
didn't  care  what  was  in  the  envelope.  He  didn't 
care  much  about  anything,  so  long  as  the  boat 
rocked  gently  under  the  stars,  and  the  girl  kept 
her  head  in  that  exact  position  on  his  shoulder. 
He'd  forgotten  the  Professor  and  the  man  in 
gray — he'd  even  forgotten  Cockney  Bill,  uncon- 
scious in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Presently,  the 
girl  seemed  to  realize  her  position,  and  tried  to 
sit  up. 

"W  ho  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"I."  answered  Reardon,  his  eyes  lull  upon  her 
face,  "am  the  man  in  the  summery  trousers,  pro- 
fessional target  for  ladies  who  tote  guns." 

The  girl  drew  away  from  him. 

"It  wasn't  a  gun,"  she  flashed.  "It  was  only 
a  catch  on  my  handbag." 

"I  don't  care,"  Reardon  chuckled.  "Won't 
you,  er — get  dizzy,  sitting  up  like  that?" 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  came  to  the  girl's  lips. 

"You — you  don't  know  who  I  am,"  she  said. 
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"1  don't  care — once  more,  and  for  all,  I  don't 
care.    Your  hair  is  dark,  isn't  it? 

"It's — well,  some  people  say  it's  auburn.  .M\ 
enemies  call  it  red." 

"Professor,"  murmured  Reardon,  dreamily, 
"we  both  lose." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  curiously. 

"But — aren't  you  interested  in  the  envelope — in 
what  is  in  it?"  she  asked. 

"All  right,"  said  the  man.    "What  is  in  it?" 

"A  marriage  certificate,"  she  answered,  de- 
murely. 

Reardon  blinked.  The  night  seemed  a  black- 
abyss.    But  one  question  remained  to  him. 

"Ah — yours?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  answered  the  girl  ;  "my  mother's." 

The  stars  came  out  again,  and  seemed  to  dance 
riotously  over  the  heavens. 

"You're  an  angel,"  Reardon's  voice  took  on  an 
irrepressible  note.  "I'm  elevated  again.  1  could 
kiss  the  whole  family  for  that,  from  your  mother 
— er — on  down." 

"You're  funny,"  said  the  girl,  seriously. 

"I'm  not;  I'm  in  dead  earnest." 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  all  about  this?" 

"As  long  as  you  stay  right  here  and  talk  to 
me,"  said  the  man,  comfortably,  "you  can  tell 
me  your  whole  life  history." 

"Well,"  began  the  girl.  "Twenty  years  ago — 
what's  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  Only — are  you  quite  sure  you 
are  telling  the  truth  this  time?  Eighteen  ninety- 
nine  was  such  an  eventful  year." 

"Quite  sure.  My  father.  Captain  John  Thread- 
needle,  of  the  sloop  Carribea  " 

"Wow!"  said  Reardon.  "Wait  a  minute.  I'm 
ahead  of  you  there,  up  to  the  time  he  made  his 
last  will  and  perished  in  the  wreck." 

"But  he  didn't  perish  in  any  wreck.  And  he 
never  made  a  will  in  his  life.  He  did  leave  some 
property  in  Bridport,  which  his  brother  fell  heir 
to  on  the  court's  decree  of  distribution.  You  see. 
they  didn't  know  anything  about  me.  My 
father's  second  marriage  took  place  in  California, 
and  he  never  went  back  to  England,  but  remained 
on  the  Coast  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  two 
years  ago.  During  the  war,  extensive  helium 
gas  deposits  were  located  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  Bridport  property.  I  (earing  of  this, 
mother  and  I  left  the  (  oast  recently  for  Eng- 
land, and  I  carried  her  marriage  certificate  in  the 


music  roll.  We  were  followed  from  home  by 
a  short  man  in  a  gray  suit,  who  succeeded  in 
grabbing  the  roll  and  its  contents  last  evening 
in  the  depot.  I  suppose  he  was  an  agent  of  my 
dear  uncle,  or  some  interested  party.  Since  the 
thing  was  stolen,  I've  had  a  hectic  time." 
"W  hy  didn't  you  " 

"Call  on  the  police?  Oh,  I've  always  had  a 
horror  of  em.  Anyway.  I  followed  the  man  in 
a  taxi,  and  saw  him  hand  the  roll  to  your  friend, 
the  large  gentleman.  This  was  merely  a  ruse 
to  throw  me  off  the  track.  I  naturally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  large  gentleman  was  a 
confederate  of  the  man  in  gray,  and  so  " 

"H'm.  I  see,"  said  Reardon.  "And  when  you 
got  the  roll  " 

"1  found  it  empty.  But  when  1  got  back  to  the 
hotel  where  I  had  left  mother,  she  told  me  that 
she  had  received  a  note  from  the  man  in  gray, 
stipulating  that  one  of  us  was  to  come,  alone, 
to  303  Jackson  street,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  we  wished  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  envelope.  Evidently  he  and  his 
partner,  whom  you  put  away  so  cleverly  just 
now,  had  come  to  a  disagreement." 

"They  had,"  said  Reardon.  "They  came  to  a 
worse  disagreement  later.  But  how  did  you  get 
here  ?" 

"Well,  I  was  afraid  something  would  happen 
before  morning,  so  I  came  here  right  away. 
There  were  no  lights  and  I  didn't  know  who  to 
ask  for,  so  I  circled  the  house  to  see  if  I  could 
find  anyone  outside.  Then  this — this  individual — 
grabbed  me  while  1  wasn't  looking,  and — and 
here  I  am." 

"There's  only  one  thing  I  can't  understand." 
said  Reardon.  "When  the  Professor  got  the 
music  roll,  there  was  a  slip  of  paper  in  it — the 
upper  half  of  a  letter  or  note,  and  the  address  of 
this  house  was  penciled  on  the  back  of  it." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl.  "That  was  the  other 
half  of  the  torn  note  that  mother  received.  May- 
be the  man  in  gray  wrote  his  address  on  the  back 
so  he  wouldn't  forget  it  in  the  body  of  the  note." 

Reardon  drew  a  long  breath.  It  was  quite 
a  mess,  but  he  saw  it  clearly  enough  now.  The 
girl  raised  her  head  again,  and  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  touch  of  her  hair  on  his  cheek. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  just  wondering","  said  Reardon,  "whether 
I'm  going  to  like  England  or  not." 
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EDITORIAL 

By  R.  A.  D. 
POETS  AND  ENGINEERS 


One  result  of  the  mania  for  specialization  in 
education  is  the  tendency  to  mark  hard  and  fast 
boundaries  between  various  forms  of  careers. 
We  are  hypnotized  by  the  piercing  systematic  gaze 
of  the  self-styled  efficiency  experts,  who  would 
make  life  a  system  of  buzzers  and  adding  ma- 
chines and  who  assert  that  a  man  should  know 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  :  He  should  hurl 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  business  of  mak- 
ing believe  that  life  consists  only  of  his  one 
chosen  line,  and  scornfully  reject  as  unworthy  of 
his  precious  time  any  extraneous  matter  dealing 
with  other  subjects.  He  has  not  the  time  to  go 
into  them  deeply,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth 
while  going  into  them  at  all. 

But  try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  make  life  run 
rigidly  in  artificial  and  predetermined  grooves. 
Geology  is  bound  to  involve  chemistry,  and 
chemistry  bound  to  be  mixed  up  in  medicine. 
No  one  can  study  history  without  discovering 
that  economics  has  played  a  large  part  in  de- 
termining it,  and  no  one  can  go  far  into  eco- 
nomics without  discovering  that  his  greatest  aid 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history.  Literature 
may  seem  to  stand  alone  as  one  of  the  arts,  but 
history  and  economics,  law  and  science  have  given 
it  the  major  part  of  its  impulses,  while  literature 
has  frequently  gone  far  in  determining  or  chang- 


ing the  course  of  history  and  in  aiding  or  retard- 
ing economic  development.  Rousseau's  works 
were  a  large  factor  in  causing  and  determining 
the  nature  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  develop- 
ment of  science  gave  birth  to  the  realistic  literary 
school ;  Dickens'  works  hastened  greatly  the 
change  of  the  pauper  and  debtor  laws  in  England. 

If  we  did  fight  the  war  for  any  great  under- 
lying purpose,  that  purpose  was  the  destruction 
of  cold  efficiency  and  its  results  when  applied  with 
any  strictness  to  human  beings.  Those  who  are 
shrieking  forth  the  cult  of  mere  efficiency  and  of 
specialization  are  behind  the  times,  are  living  in 
the  days  when  the  world  was  deluded  and  worship- 
ping at  the  shrine  of  rigid  German  method  and 
system. 

The  great  demand  of  today  is  for  the  well- 
balanced  man.  Never  were  there  more  men 
working  out  of  their  professions.  The  lawyers 
are  in  business,  and  the  business  men  are  mak- 
ing the  laws.  Novelists  are  working  at  economic 
subjects  ;  engineers  and  doctors  are  feeding  the 
world  and  untangling  problems  of  transportation; 
economists  are  busy  in  the  real,  and  not  the 
make-believe  affairs  of  commerce. 

To  be  lived  well  life  must  be  interesting.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  a  man's  interests, 
the  greater  his  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  greater 
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his  worth  l<>  the  community.  A  large  part  of 
the  greatness  and  lovableness  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  came  from  the  immense  diversity  of 
his  interests.  llis  energy  was  well  expended 
hecanse  in  whichever  direction  he  turned  he 
found  something  that  interested  him;  and  this 
quality  fitted  him  well  for  the  multitudinous  tasks 
which  he  undertook  throughout  his  life. 

To  turn  out  well-balanced  men  rather  than 
mere  unlettered  specialists  should  be  the  purpose 
of  our  universities  today.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  average  engineer  should  not  he  ahle  to 
appreciate  good  poetry,  instead  of  being  unable  to 
write  even  a  business  letter  with  the  periods  and 
capital  letters  in  the  proper  places.  Similarly 
the  poet  should  not  be  a  soulful  individual  with 
a  temperament  and  a  penchant  for  tea,  but  rather 
a  well-rounded  man,  with  an  eye  for  the  appreci- 
ation of  a  well-built  bridge  or  a  great  engineer- 
ing project,  and  an  elementary  technical  knowl- 
edge of  why  they  are  great.  There  is  no  reason 
why  our  poets  shouldn't  be  something  of  engi- 
neers, and  our  engineers  something  of  poets  ! 

*    *  * 

NEW  NAMES  FOR  OLD  PROBLEMS 

There  is  far  too  great  a  tendency  today  to 
look  for  some  new  philosophy  or  doctrine  with 
which  to  cure,  at  one  fell  swoop,  the  world's 
restlessness  and  discontent.  Everyone  realizes 
the  need  of  readjustment,  the  need  of  revamping 
our  institutions  and  rejuvenating  our  ideas.  But 
instead  of  setting  out  to  solve  the  problem  in  a 
common-sense  manner, as  we  would  under  normal 
conditions,  we  fall  into  an  anxious  inertia  of  wait- 
ing for  the  magic  pill  which  will  painlessly  and 
beautifully  perform  the  whole  business  for  us 
without  our  having  to  lift  a  finger.  We  are  like 
the  simpleton  who  trustfully  believes  that  patent 
medicine  will  work  the  wonders  claimed  for  it 
on  the  label.  Half  of  the  thoughtless  merely 
take  the  medicine  without  the  least  question  as  to 
its  value;  the  other  half  merely  shout  "Prepos- 
terous! Criminal!  Impossible !"  with  no  more 
investigation  than  those  who  take  it  on  trust. 
The  sane  man,  however,  wants  to  know  what  the 
stuff  is  composed  of  he  fore  he  either  condemns 
or  approves. 

The  needed  remedy  for  our  problems  is 
neither  reaction  nor  revolution,  but  mere,  aver- 
age, cvery-day  sanity.    There  is  too  much  hys- 


teria abroad,  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  Ihe  either 
in  a  Fool's  Paradise  or  a  Fool's  Hades.  More 
necessary  for  the  average  individual  today  than 
a  profound  conception  of  Karl  Marx  (if  there 
is  such  a  thing )  is  a  severe  lesson  in  elemen- 
tary economics.  We  are  too  prone  to  give  way 
to  a  mania  for  catch  phrases — "Bolshevism.  Spar- 
tacism,  I.  W.  W.-ism,  capitalism,  industrialism, 
syndicalism,  socialism,  proletarianism."  We  show 
signs  of  weakening  before  this  jack-in-the-ljox 
cult  of  names.  The  time  should  be  far  past  when 
a  literate  nation  can  hypnotize  itself  with  an  un- 
abridged dictionary.  Reduced  to  their  minimum, 
all  these  things  merely  mean  that  we  are  faced 
by  the  problems  of  average,  human,  evcry-dav 
individuals  who,  having  taken  apart  the  jig-saw 
puzzle  of  economic  laws,  are  trying  to  put  it  to- 
gether again.  The  world  is  trying,  as  it  has  al- 
ways tried,  to  give  articulately  and  collectively 
what  human  beings  want  inarticulately  and  indi- 
vidually. We  will  solve  these  problems,  not  by 
thinking  in  strange  "isms."  but  in  the  funda- 
mental terms  of  supply  and  demand,  poverty  and 
plenty,  stability  and  fluctuation,  rest  and  unrest, 
content  and  discontent,  comfort  and  discomfort, 
happiness  and  unhappiness. 

The  cure  is  neither  a  drink  out  of  the  red 
bottle  labeled  "  Bolshevism,"  nor  out  of  the  white 
bottle  labeled  "Reaction"  (  patented  in  1013  and 
guaranteed  100  per  cent  American).  Life  is  a 
process  of  amplifying  and  modifying  our  old 
structures.  It  encompasses  neither  total  destruc- 
tion, nor  reaction,  nor  complete  organic  change. 
The  only  question  confronting  us  is  where  to  lav 
our  stone  on  the  edifice  of  Human  History.  If 
in  its  annals  we  are  to  justify  our  epoch  we  must 
maintain,  not  progress  alone,  but  the  stability 
of  progress.  We  must  leave  an  improved,  ade- 
quate and  sound  stucture  upon  which  those  who 
come  after  us  mav  build. 


THE    KXOCKOIT    AND    Till-:  FICKL1 
PUBLIC 

hi  a  recent  issued  of  a  San  Francisco  paper 
there  appeared  on  the  sporting  page  an  article  by 
Mr.  Otto  Floto,  a  sporting  writer  and  manager, 
a  man  who  has  consecrated  his  life  to  remember- 
ing who  put  whom  through  the  ropes  for  a  knock- 
out from  the  times  of  the  early  seventies  down  to 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Floto's  article,  about  a 
column  in   length,  dealt  with  a  rumored  split 
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between  "Johnny  Kilbane  and  his  pal  and  mana- 
ger! Jimmy  Dunn."  It  seems  that  the  split  did 
not  come  over  their  fighting  enterprises,  hut 
because  of  polities.  "Johnny  is  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat, while  his  manager,  Dunn,  is  a  hidebound 
Republican.  At  a  recent  election  Kilhane  ran 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  alderman,  and  was 
defeated,  while  Dunn,  in  the  same  election, 
worked  tooth  and  nail  for  the  Republican  can- 
didate." After  shedding  a  few  tears  over  the 
resulting  coolness  between  these  two  great  na- 
tional figures,  Mr.  FlotO  continues:  "It  gives 
another  splendid  illustration  to  us  of  'how  soon 
the  public  forgets."  It  must  be  recalled  that  after 
Kilhane  had  defeated  Abe  Attell  for  the  cham- 
pionship at  Los  Angeles,  he  hurried  home,  where 
the  people  of  Cleveland  gave  him  the  most  won- 
derful reception  possible.  Rusiness  was  suspend- 
ed and  he  w  as  borne  in  triumphal  parade  through 
the  city's  streets.  Yet  a  few  years  later  he  runs 
for  the  office  of  alderman  and  is  snowed  under  it 
tlie  p<  »lls  !  Fickle  public  !" 

This  naive  account  might  well  rank  as  a  little 
universal  classic  of  American  political  life!  Save 
for  the  O.  Henry  ending,  the  episode  has  been 
duplicated  and  re-duplicated  w  ith  unfailing  regu- 
larity in  every  city  and  state  in  the  Union.  Some 
spectacular  incident,  producing  the  customary 
headlines — an  incident  usually  quite  as  unrelated 
to  political  fitness  as  was  the  knockout  of  Abe 
Attell — has  been  the  campaign  coin  w  hich  has  put 
man  after  man  into  public  office — offices  sun- 
posed,  by  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
public  service  invested  in  them,  to  be  filled  by 
'lien  of  the  highest  intellect,  character,  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  in  the  community. 

The  coming  year  w  ill  see  some  of  the  most 
important  elections  in  our  nation's  history.  The 
people  should,  and  must,  take  careful  stock  of 
even-  candidate  for  office,  regardless  of  political 


lines,  if  our  political  life  is  to  he  purged  of  Mich 
elements  as  the  Dunns,  the  Kilbanes,  and  the 
Flotos,  and  men  of  intelligence  and  ability  elect- 
ed to  administer  our  affairs.  As  it  is,  the  city 
of  Cleveland  is  to  be  congratulated. 

*  * 

NEW  WRITERS  FOR  OLD 
There  seems  to  be  at  Stanford  at  present 
a  great  poverty  of  undergraduate  writers.  Far 
from  the  condition  before  the  war,  when  there 
was  keen  undergraduate  competition  in  the  pub- 
lications, there  is  little  or  no  keen  literary  com- 
petition, and  as  a  result  there  is  a  decrease  in 
general  production,  and  an  increase  in  haphazard 
and  second-rate  work.  Undoubtedly  the  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  during  the  previous  university 
year  is  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  under- 
graduate writers.  This  condition,  it  is  hoped, 
w  ill  remedy  itself  in  time. 

At  present  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  campus 
publication  is  literally  being  kept  alive  by  the 
"old  guard" — a  condition  which  is  far  from 
pleasing  to  the  editors  of  the  magazines,  who 
have  an  eye  out  for  the  future.  The  standards 
of  the  Cardinal  are  high,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  staff  to  do  everything  to  keep  them  so. 
If  a  magazine  can  print  only  second-rate  material 
it  has  no  license  to  exist.  The  Cardinal  wel- 
comes new  material,  and  is  more  than  anxious 
to  have  new  writers  contribute.  One  of  the  es- 
sential purposes  of  the  magazine  is  to  furnish 
an  outlet  for  undergraduate  literary  productions 
of  worth.  While  it  wishes  to  print  graduate 
material,  too.  it  is  in  no  sense  a  graduate  maga- 
zine, and  nothing  will  please  the  old-time  men 
on  the  staff  more  than  to  see  new  writers  contrib- 
uting the  bulk  of  the  material.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  undergraduate  writers  will  get  busy  and 
keep  up  Stanford's  old-time  literary  traditions. 


Constantinople  After  the  War 

Bv  Harry  W.  Frantz 


I went  to  Constantinople  by  rail  from  Sofia, 
sharing"  a  compartment  in  a  third-class  coach 
with  two  French  officers  who  shortly  before 
had  campaigned  against  the  Bolsheviki  in  Bessa- 
rabia. The  coach  was  filled  with  other  officers 
of  several  armies  who  for  months  had  dreamed 
of  seeing  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Near  East. 
After  thirty-six  hours  of  spasmodic  travel  the 
train  stopped  in  Yedi-Kuleh,  on  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. There  was  an  interurban  train  of  small 
yellow  coaches  with  a  German  locomotive  on  the 
siding".  A  British  military  policeman  told  us 
through  the  car-window  that  the  city  was  near. 

The  railway  approach  to  Constantinople  is 
net  particularly  attractive.  For  mile  after  mile 
we  looked  into  the  backyards  and  backdoors 
of  ugly  two-story  houses,  from  which  dirty  chil- 
dren stared  at  the  passing  train.  I  watched  for 
the  dogs  which  had  made  the  city  famous,  or 
terrible,  but  most  of  them  had  died  of  starvation 
long  since.  For  years  the  houses  had  seen  no 
paint,  and  they  were  even  more  colorless  than 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall  that  we  glimpsed 
from  time  to  time. 

An  American  officer  met  me  at  the  railway 
station,  and  I  was  soon  aboard  a  cab  bound  for 
Pera,  which  is  the  section  of  the  city  where 
most  Europeans  reside.  We  passed  the  wonder- 
ful mosque  of  Suleimann  the  Magnificent  and 
rolled  on  to  the  Bridge  of  Galata.  Turks,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  British  soldiers,  French  sol- 
diers, the  sailors  of  I  knew  not  what  nations, 
were  in  the  evening  throng.  After  long  months 
in  Salonica  the  Jiamals,  or  carriers,  struggling 
under  huge  bales,  the  lemonade  Yendors,  the 
haggy-panted  white-turbaned  old  men,  the 
"shines"  with  their  gorgeous  brass-trimmed 
boxes,  the  ragged  barefoot  "newsies"  were  all 
part  of  an  old  story. 

Before  the  cabby,  working  on  a  kilometer 
basis,  found  my  hotel,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  the  proprietor.  M.  Tokatlion.  we  rode  up  and 
down  the  main  street  of  Pera,  known  as  La 
Grande  Rite.  It  was  not  greatly  unlike  a  street 
in  Paris.  There  were  department  stores,  con- 
fectioners, florists,  grocers,  any  number  of  cafes, 
and  the  crowds  were  well  enough  dressed  in 
European  clothes,  albeit  there  was  starvation  in 


some  parts  of  the  city.  To  tempt  the  British 
there  were  the  usual  "Piccadilly  Restaurant," 
"Strand  Beer  Hall,"  and  other  places  where  an 
enterprising  Greek  had  put  up  an  English  sign- 
hoard. 

My  travel  experience  had  taught  me  long  be- 
fore that  to  sightsee  efficiently  one  must  first 
get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  territory.  So,  the 
evening  after  my  arrival,  I  climbed  the  Tower 
of  Galata.  This  tower,  history  says,  replaced 
another  on  the  same  site  which  was  built  in  the 
fifth  century.  The  present  structure  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  marked  the 
center  of  a  quarter  occupied  by  Genoese  mer- 
chants. If  I  ever  write  a  guide-book  to  Con- 
stantinople I  shall  mark  Galata  with  five  aster- 
isks. Not  that  any  one  can  climb  the  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-odd  steps  without  aching  knees, 
but  that  the  view  from  the  roof  is,  I  truly  believe, 
the  most  fascinating  spectacle  which  the  world 
affords. 

An  English  boy  in  a  naval  uniform  welcomed 
me  as  I  arrived  at  the  topmost  balcony.  He  and 
other  members  of  a  naval  signal  unit  called  the 
tenth  story  home.  They  had  lived  for  months 
in  the  quaint  skyscraper. 

"It's  not  a  bad  place  to  live  in  now,"  the  boy 
said,  "but  it  was  awful  when  we  came.  The 
place  was  too  rotten  for  the  Germans  to  use, 
and  they  used  the  tower  on  the  Stamboul  side. 
We've  fixed  it  up  a  little — see  for  yourself — bath- 
tubs, electric  lights,  decent  quarters." 

The  sun  was  setting  over  the  Golden  Horn 
with  the  splendor  which  only  the  (  Mental  sun 
gods  can  produce.  The  work-day  done,  traffic 
flowed  on  and  off  the  Galata  bridge  in  great 
volume.  From  the  bridge  the  steam  ferryboats 
were  leaving  on  either  side  for  points  up  the 
Horn  and  points  on  the  Bosphorus.  Two  mer- 
chant liners  waited  for  clearance  out  in  the  hay 
near  the  Tower  of  Kiz-Kuleh.  A  hundred  tiny 
rowboats  skidded  back  and  forth  in  competition 
with  the  ferryboats,  and  the  romantic  Greek 
cayiques  with  brown  triangular  sails  moved  up- 
ward from  Marmora  to  their  shelter  on  the 
quay.  But  the  real  eye-filling,  heart-moving 
wonder  of  the  scene  came  from  the  wonderful 
mosques  on  the  Stamboul  side.    In  them  one  saw 
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expressed  the  splendor  and  the  power  of  ancienl 
empires. 

"That's  Achmet  with  the  six  minarets,"  the 
English  hoy  said,  pointing.  "And  this  big  one 
down  by  the  bridge  is  the  mosque  of  Suleimann 
the  Magnificent."  The  adjective  "magnificent" 
burned  in  my  mind  for  the  next  half-hour.  "And 
of  course  you  know  the  one  with  the  four  mina- 
rets— that's  St.  Sophia."  As  I  looked  I  re- 
membered  the  words  of  Justinian,  "Glory  to 
Cod  who  has  deemed  me  worthy  t<>  accom- 
plish such  an  undertaking!  Solomon,  I  have 
conquered  thee!" 

Every  city  has  its  Voice  which  one  hears  from 
high  places — the  summons  of  steamboat  whistles, 
the  sound  of  voices,  the  rumble  of  traffic  on 
cobblestones,  of  tramcars  squeaking  on  curves, 
the  clang  of  bells — the  grand  residuum  of  met- 
ropolitan clamor.  But,  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
Voice  of  Constantinople  was  the  Voice  of  the 
W  orld.  It  spoke  to  a  gypsy  something  in  me, 
as  it  had  to  countless  others,  and  made  me  glad 
that  I  had  come  so  far.  As  the  glimpse  of 
heaven  to  the  faltering  saint,  as  the  babbling 
brook  to  him  lost  in  the  desert,  so  the  grand 
panorama  of  Constantinople  to  him  who  loves 
the  world  as  a  picture-book.  Here  was  one  page 
where  one  could  not  say  "Turn  over."  I  chatted 
long  with  the  British  boys,  who  talked  of  the 
war,  their  plans,  their  homes,  their  pay,  but 
seemed  themselves  to  feel  the  glamor  of  their 
life  in  the  sky.  Long  before  I  climbed  down- 
ward the  lights  on  the  ships  were  all  awake  and 
the  great  dreadnoughts  flashed  signals  to  one 
another  as  though  lonely  in  the  evening  gloom. 

At  the  base  of  the  tower  was  a  little  cafe 
where  under  the  trees  strange  men  from  dark 
streets  assembled  to  smoke  water-pipes  and  to 
drink  Turkish  black  as  they  discussed — was  it 
the  war,  politics,  the  high  cost  of  living,  or 
heaven  ?  I  walked  by  rock-paved  streets  under 
Turkish  balconies  where  Turkish  dames  Turkish- 
veiled  gave  me  the  Turkish  once-over  until  T 
met  a  British  officer.  I  knew  he  would  know 
where  one  might  find  a  British  club.  We  went 
together  to  the  British  Rest  I  louse.  The  of- 
ficers' clubs  usually  were  known  as  "rest  houses." 
At  the  door  I  found  old  friends  of  Salonica 
days.  They  were  laughing  in  great  glee  he- 
cause  an  officer  who  had  been  many  times  robbed 
in   a    [ewish   store   at   the  Crand  Bazaar  had 


avenged  himself  by  "lifting"  a  cigarette  case  as 
he  departed. 

"Think  how  the  Jew  will  weep  when  he  finds 
it  missing,"  the  officer  said.  1  le  was  congratu- 
lated on  his  feat,  which  many  longed  to  emulate, 
for,  day  after  day.  week  after  week,  every  Brit- 
isher who  went  to  the  Bazaar  to  hunt  souvenirs 
for  wife  or  mother  had  been  charged  two.  three, 
four  prices  for  all  that  he  bought.  And  now 
the  shops  were  empty  of  things  worth  buying 
hut  the  merchants  still  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
dirty  paper  on  bogus  rugs  and  machine  embroi- 
deries and  fake  swords  which  the  souvenir- 
hunter  could  not  recognize  as  such. 

Wherever  British  are  found  one  finds  also 
the  London  papers  and  whisky  and  soda.  Before 
dinner  everyone  drinks.  Some  from  the  colonies 
say  it  is  "to  ward  off  the  fever" — certainly  it 
cannot  be  to  ward  off  thirst,  for  that,  apparently, 
never  happens.  Admission  to  the  dining-room 
was  by  ticket,  and  there  were  never  enough 
tickets  to  go  around.  The  building  had  once 
been  a  small  theater.  The  British  found  it  pos- 
sible to  serve  a  meal  for  a  Turkish  pound  (then 
worth  about  nine  francs ) ,  approximately  one- 
third  the  price  which  one  paid  if  ordering  a  la 
carte  at  a  hotel  dining-room.  The  waiters  had 
been  professionals  long  before  the  war.  On  the 
stage  an  orchestra  of  Turkish  children — the  eld- 
est could  not  have  been  more  than  fourteen — 
played  old  and  new  hits  of  the  London  music 
halls — in  a  sophisticated  way  which  could  only 
have  been  possible  in  a  city  where  children  grow 
old  young. 

As  we  dined  the  officers  talked  of  tea  parties 
and  tennis  matches  and  of  the  forthcoming 
schedule  of  the  polo  club,  and  I  felt,  indeed,  that 
the  war  had  passed.  Many  of  the  officers  were 
young,  clean-looking  chaps,  and  I  wondered  if 
some  of  them  would  not  soon  be  returning  to 
university.  Some  of  the  men  had  learned  to  fly 
at  training  schools  down  near  the  Pyramids,  and 
some  had  been  with  Allenby  at  Jerusalem,  and 
others  just  back  from  the  Caucasus  or  Armenia 
had  seen  massacres  and  the  horrors  of  famine 
with  their  own  eyes.  I  strained  my  ears  for  the 
scraps  of  romance.  "Strung  up  a  lot  of  the  beg- 
gars at  Bagdad,"  one  was  saying;  and  another, 
"Rode  till  we  met  the  Cossacks."  and  another 
"I  lad  to  make  a  landing  in  the  swamps  by  the 
Vardar."    All  of  the  men  had  lived  years  of 
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adventure,  and  adventure  only  now  was  trans- 
muting itself  into  dinner  stories. 

"Do  von  think  that  we  will  all  he  able  to  go 
home  and  live  the  old  way?"  1  asked  my  host, 
who  was  older  than  I,  and  had  seen  much  of 
life. 

"Most  of  ns  think  that  we'd  like  to,"  he  re- 
plied. "But  many  will  he  left  with  a  thirst  for 
adventure.  After  a  few  years  they'll  he  drift- 
ing out  to  India,  or  Canada  or  South  Africa, 
lint  home  will  be  mighty  nice  for  a  time — many 
of  these  fellows  haven't  had  a  leave  in  Blighty 
since  they  came  out 
here  in  'fifteen  or 
"sixteen." 

The  next  night  I 
dine  d  w  i  t  h  a 
French  friend  at 
Union  Francaisc — 
not  far  from  the 
A  merican  F.m- 
bassv.  The  Union 
had  long'  existed 
as  a  club,  and  after 
the  armistice  it  be- 
came the  favorite 
rendezvous  for 
French  officers,  of 
whom  there  were 
hundreds  in  Con- 
stantinople, either 
on  duty  or  await- 
ing transport  to 
Marseilles.  Mere 
the  scene  w  as  more 
animated  than  at 
the  Rest  House. 
The  French  like 
t  h  e    great  Xear 

Eastern  metropolis.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  their  own 
town,  for  the  French  culture  has  long  since  left 
its  strong  impress.  The  upper  classes  all  speak 
French  and  read,  chiefly,  French  journals. 
Women  were  admitted  to  the  club,  and  many  of 
the  officers,  resplendently  dressed,  entertained 
the  unveiled  stars  of  the  social  world.  The  air 
was  filled  with  music,  bright  and  cheering  like 
the  "Madeleine."  and  there  was  a  general  hubbub 
of  conversation,  often  controversial.    There  was 
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plenty  of  wine  and,  later,  plenty  of  cigars,  and 
everyone  achieved  the  exhilaration  which  only 
the  French  atmosphere  can  produce.  At  his 
home  or  on  the  mountain-top,  between  battles  or 
during  l armistice,  the  Frenchman  lived  by  one 
prayer,  "Let  me  dine  well!"  No  other  soldier 
cooked  for  himself  so  carefully  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  a  Tommy  said,  "With  our 
rations  and  French  cooks  we'd  fare  wonderfully 
well." 

The  clnh  atmosphere  was  democratic  and  it 
was  not  difficult,  except  linguistically,  to  ex- 
change impressions 
with  one's  neigh- 
bor, who,  chances 
were,  had  just 
come  from  Bucha- 
rest or  Sofia.  The 
dinner  was  worth}' 
of  the  French, 
which  means  every- 
thing, and  the  cost 
of  it  ridiculously 
low,  even  when  ex- 
pressed in  Turkish 
piasters,  of  which 
it  seemed  to  take 
hundreds  to  amount 
to  anything  at  all. 

After  dinner  we 
went  to  see  the 
sights  of  Le  Petit 
Champs,  a  pleasure 
park  above  the 
Golden  Horn  where 
cafe,  promenade 
and  shows  attract- 
ed many  thou- 
sands of  visitors. 
The  great  majority  were  officers  and  men  in  uni- 
form, representing  most  of  the  armies  and 
navies  of  Europe.  Thousands  were  in  the  city 
awaiting  demobilization  and  transport  home,  and 
most  of  them  were  improving  the  holidays  that 
might  be  the  last  before  the  more  exacting  days 
of  civilian  life.  The  waiters  could  not  keep 
the  pace  of  those  who  wanted  food  or  wine  or 
just  ice  cream,  and  one  had  to  walk  miles  hack 
and  forth  before  finding  a  table.    After  9  o'clock 
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a  vaudeville  program  began ;  Cossacks  danced 
and  French  warblers  sang,  and  acrobats  from 
somewhere  or  other  did  much  the  same  stunts 
that  they  always  do.  The  cosmopolitanism  of 
the  crowd  and  the  realization  that  most  of  the 
men  in  it  were  enjoying'  memorable  holidays  gave 
the  scene  a  peculiar  interest.  There  was  bril- 
liance in  the  crowd,  for  the  drab  colors  of  war- 
time were  giving  away  to  bright  jackets  and 
gold  epaulets  and  many  brass  buttons.  American 
naval  officers  in  white,  French-African  cavalry 
officers  in  gorgeous  jackets  of  red,  British,  well- 
tailored  ;  French  officers  in  natty  costumes  of 
light  blue-;  Algerians  in  red  fez  marked  by  the 
crescent  of  the  Armee  d'Orient,  Italian  naval  of- 
ficers in  dark  blue,  Russian  officers  with  blouses 
not  tucked  in,  and  a  hundred  other  military 
figures  jostled  each  other  in  the  throng. 

The  grand  climax  to  sightseeing  in  Constanti- 
nople is  a  visit  to  St.  Sophia.  The  great  church, 
which  is  now  the  Mohammedan  mosque  of  Aya 
Sofia,  is  regarded  as  the  sublime  achievement  of 
Christian  architecture.  The  interior  inspires  by 
its  vast  dimensions.  The  hall  is  235  feet  long 
and  nearly  as  wide,  and  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
180  feet  above  the  floor.  The  dome  is  the  most 
wonderful  that  has  ever  been  constructed.  It  is 
108  feet  in  diameter,  but  only  46  feet  from  base 
to  apex,  its  arch  being  nearer  to  a  straight  line 
than  that  of  any  other  dome  in  existence.  The 
original  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  built  early  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  532. 
Justinian  ordered  the  building  of  the  present 
structure.  In  1453  Constantinople  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks.  St.  Sophia  was  quickly  converted 
into  a  mosque,  and  is  known  as  Aya  Sofia. 

Uuring  the  last  war  the  Greeks  dreamed  of 
re-conquering  Constantinople  and  reclaiming  St. 
Sophia  for  Christendom.  A  favorite  war  poster 
showed  a  Greek  soldier  in  the  trenches  and 
above  him  the  representation  of  his  dream — St. 
Sophia  with  the  ( Ireek  blue-and-white  flag 
nearby. 

I  went  to  St.  Sophia  one  morning,  with  British 
and  American  officers  as  companions.  A  Greek 
boy  attached  himself  to  us  as  a  guide.  He 
claimed  to  have  attended  Kobert  College  but  he 
spoke  English  inadequately.  As  we  approached 
the  mosque  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  not  even 
here  would  one  escape  associations  of  the  war. 
\  hall"  dozen  officers  strolled  about  the  grounds 
taking  snapshots  of  priests,  beggars,  and  the 


groups  by  the  fountains.  The  guide  told  us  that 
there  were  many  refugees  about,  who  had  come 
from  Asiatic  Turkey.  We  went  into  a  room  to 
see  the  coffins  of  dead  sultans.  The  taking  of 
photographs  was  forbidden,  it  was  said,  but  the 
guide  assured  us  that  no  rule  applied  to  English 
officers.  In  this  instance  the  hojah,  or  priest, 
himself  posed. 

Beggars  and  half-starved  women  hung  about 
the  doors  of  the  church.  A  company  of  Turkish 
soldiers  used  one  of  the  corridors  as  quarters. 
We  put  cloth  slippers  over  our  shoes  and  went 
inside.  A  dozen  or  more  men  in  khaki  strolled 
back  and  forth  over  the  beautiful  prayer  rugs, 
or  stared  up  at  the  great  dome.  The  interior  is 
garishly  placarded  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  in 
gilt  letters  on  black  signboards.  There  was  a 
monotonous  babble  from  the  reading  of  the 
Koran — the  prayer-reader  literally  gargles  his 
words — and  many  of  the  faithful  prostrated 
themselves  in  prayer. 

Long  since  I  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  holy  places  overrun  by  soldiers  or  glutted 
by  families  of  refugees,  but  it  was  especially  pain- 
ful to  realize  that  St.  Sophia  had  lost  its  sanctity 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  I  tried  to  understand 
what  the  faithful  must  think  to  see  the  soldiers 
of  a  half  dozen  armies  strolling  through  the 
sacred  place,  wondering  what  was  best  worth 
snapshooting  and  wishing  that  their  relatives  in 
France,  England,  or  America  might  be  there 
to  share  the  sightseeing. 

The  traditions  of  St.  Sophia  would  fill  volumes, 
but  probably  the  great  structure  never  meant  less 
to  the  hearts  of  mankind  than  in  this  year.  In 
any  other  century,  I  reflected,  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  armies  of  the  Christian  na- 
tions would  have  involved  at  once  the  over- 
throw of  Moslem  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Cross  on  the  Uome  of  St.  Sophia.  The  long 
rolls  of  prayer  rugs  would  quickly  have  been 
wound  up  and  stowed  away  and  the  wonderful 
mosaics,  now  painted  under  or  hidden  by  garish 
signs  would  have  been  revealed  to  view.  And, 
perhaps,  the  occupation  of  the  city  would  have 
been  immortalized  by  great  religious  pageants 
centering"  at  the  church.  But  religion  was  al- 
most the  last  concern  in  the  last  war.  Six  months 
after  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  the  soldiers 
of  the  Allied  armies  thought  of  the  greatest 
church  of  Christendom  chiefly  as  a  place  to  go 
sightseeing  for  an  hour  or  two  and  to  get  some 
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good  pictures.  The  muezzins  still  chanted  "Allah 
is  good,  Allah  is  great"  from  the  minarets,  un- 
protested, and  only  a  few  Greek  politicians 
argued  seriously  that  the  existing  order  of  things 
should  be  molested.  It  was  not  evidence  of 
religious  tolerance  but  of  religious  unconcern. 

From  St.  Sophia  we  walked  across  the  open 
park  to  the  infinitely  beautiful  mosque  of  Achmet, 
known  as  the  Mosque  of  the  Six  Minarets. 
Xear  this  mosque  is  the  Hippodrome,  where  a 
great  Egyptian  Obelisk  shares  attention  with  a 
marble  monument  built  by  the  Germans,  known 
as  the  Kaiser's  Fountain. 

Xext  we  went  to  the  Grand  Bazaar.  After 
all  it  was  the  Gods  of  the  Marketplace  who  most 
attracted  soldiers  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  the 
Orient.  The  Grand  Bazaar  embraces  three  thou- 
sand shops  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous  market- 
places of  the  world.  Along  its  straight  avenues 
and  narrow  twisting  alleys,  all  roofed  over, 
strolled  hundreds  of  officers  and  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  Turkish  and  Jewish  merchants 
were  ready  to  do  business  in  any  language. 

"Come  on  Johnny,  I  show  you  the  very  fine 


embroidery,"  said  a  hopeful  agent  who  met  us  c.t 
the  entrance.  "We  have  the  very  most  fine 
goods."  Soon  another  was  at  my  elbow.  "Amer- 
ican boy  you  like  to  see  Turkish  goods.  I  have 
my  sture  here,  I  make  the  best  price,"  said  an- 
other. A  Jewish  gentleman  who  had  known 
XTew  York  was  one  of  the  dozens  of  solicitors 
who  dogged  us  through  the  afternoon. 

We  allowed  the  most  persistent  to  take  us  in 
tow.  As  we  entered  the  store  the  merchant  got 
up  from  his  four-legged  stool,  and,  with  two 
assistants  began  to  empty  the  shelves  of  their 
contents.  Soon  heaps  of  embroideries  were 
spread  all  over  the  place,  and  I  picked  out  the 
pieces  that  I  liked.  This  merchant,  like  others 
of  the  bazaar,  would  not  state  his  price  for  an 
article.  The  "fixed  price"  idea  is  to  most  of 
them  an  absurdity,  and  its  existence  would  rob 
business  of  all  its  charm.  "You  say  how  much 
you  will  pay,"  tbe  merchant  begins.  In  the  de- 
bate that  follows  he  will  lie,  implore,  put  away 
his  goods,  sneer,  turn  over  the  deal  to  an  under- 
study, tell  of  sick  relatives  for  whom  he  needs 
money,  repeat  the  history  of  ten  years  to  prove 
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that  the  price  lie  names  represents  a  terrible  sacri- 
fice, and,  as  a  last  resort,  lie  may  even  weep.  If 
the  customer  does  not  know  the  game  he  simply 
pays  the  second  or  third  price  that  may  he  named 
and  leaves  the  shop  loser  by  from  three  to  five 
times  the  value  of  the  article. 

I  found  a  piece  that  I  liked — a  white  embroi- 
dered shawl. 

I  le  waited  for  me  to  make  an  offer.  I  refused 
to  do  so,  and  he  was  much  displeased,  or  pre- 
tended to  be.  My  companions  and  I  knew  some- 
thing of  the  East  and  went  to  the  Grand  Bazaar 
for  the  fun  of  the  game  rather  than  for  the 
sake  of  purchases.  After  ten  minutes  of  haggling 
to  no  effect,  a  hoy  brought  in  Turkish  coffee  and 
we  all  became  quite  chummy. 

"Because  1  have  no  business  today  I  give  you 
ibis  piece  for  twenty-five  pounds  (Turkish)," 
said  the  dealer  at  last,  as  though  making  a  great 
concession. 

1  laughed.  "I  will  give  you  five,"  I  said, 
firmly. 

"You  did  not  come  to  do  business  with  me," 
he  said,  lie  began  to  put  away  stock. 

We  went  right  on  looking  at  his  goods,  and 
at  length  he  said,  sadly : 

"I  will  make  to  you  a  great  sacrifice  so  you 
will  tell  your  friends  to  come  to  my  store.  I 
offer  to  you  a  last  price  of  twenty-two  pounds." 

The  "last  price"  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
uninitiated  in  (  )riental  trade.  He  who  buys  at 
this  point  will  surely  be  robbed. 

"I  have  bought  the  same  thing  on  the  Grande 
Rue  in  I 'era  for  five,"  I  insisted. 

The  merchant  knew  that  I  lied.  We  bargain- 
ed for  half  an  hour  and  finally  compromised  at 
a  sale  price  of  ten  pounds,  at  which  rate  1  was 
probably  the  loser  by  about  three  through  my 
lack  of  finesse  at  bargaining. 

At  the  shops  of  the  bazaar  were  decorations 
and  medals  issued  by  half  the  governments  of 
Europe.  bake  Iron  Crosses  and  Turkish 
gendarme  stars  were  on  sale  by  thousands.  Turk- 
ish swords  and  rifles  were  numerous  also.  One 
of  my  companions  bought  a  Turkish  sword,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  by  an  officer.  He 
bought  it  for  three  Turkish  pounds  and  thought 
it  a  ^reat  bargain.  But  as  we  strolled  from  one 
to  another  of  tin-  three  thousand  shops  we  saw 
more  swords  than  could  possibly  have  been  used 
in  all  the  army.  We  stopped  and  priced  many 
of  them. 


"How  much  have  you  paid  for  this?"  the 
merchant  would  ask.  My  companion  invariably 
would  answer  "Nine  pounds."  Whereupon  the 
merchant  would  express  his  astonishment  and 
ill  hide  his  envy  of  the  lucky  merchant  who  had 
made  the  sale. 

"I  will  show  you  one  the  same  at  six,"  he 
would  ofTer,  but  would  never  purchase  at  four. 

One  of  the  merchants  sneered  at  the  sword 
that  we  had.  "It  is  not  good  steel,"  he  claimed. 
He  put  the  tip  to  the  ground  to  prove  his  point. 
The  sword  bent — .and  stayed  bent.  The  mer- 
chant then  took  from  the  rack  a  blade  which  he 
declared  was  real  Damascus  steel.  He  started 
to  demonstrate  its  wonderful  flexibility,  and  it 
snapped  in  two.  W  e  roared  our  applause  and  all 
the  Jews  in  sight  were  quite  as  amused  as  we. 

In  pre-war  days,  it  is  said,  the  shops  of  the 
Bazaar  were  crowded  with  the  most  beautiful 
goods  of  the  East — rugs,  tapestries,  embroideries, 
ivories,  inlaid  steel  and  silver,  painted  wood- 
work. But  the  war  had  stopped  the  work  of 
artists  and  craftsmen. 

I  happened  one  day  to  meet  an  old  friend  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  at  the  time  was 
Captain  of  the  Port.  With  him  I  went  to 
luncheon  al)oanl  the  "Scorpion,"  an  American 
yacht  which  for  years  has  been  stationed  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  convenience  and  protection  of 
the  American  colony. 

White  and  bright,  the  "Scorpion"  lay  in  the 
Bosphorus.  There  was  a  crew  of  fifty  men 
aboard.  The  war-time  crew  had  left  for  home 
a  few  months  before.  When  the  war  began,  the 
"Scorpion"  started  too  late  to  make  its  escape. 
The  yacht  was  interned,  and  the  men  aboard 
were  to  all  intents  prisoners  though  permitted 
to  go  ashore  once  every  two  weeks  for  exercise. 
Three  different  times  the  Turkish  authorities 
announced  their  intention  to  remove  the  crew  to 
an  internment  cam])  and  they  once  set  a  date  for 
the  action,  but  because  of  the  tactfulness  of  the 
ship's  commander  they  never  carried  out  the 
threat. 

One  afternoon  I  visited  Robert  College,  the 
greatest  educational  institution  of  the  Near  East, 
conducted  by  Americans  for  the  benefit  of  young 
men.  Its  student  body  numbers  about  three  hun- 
dred, principally  .Armenians,  Greeks  and  Bulgari- 
ans. This  year  about  fifty  Turks  were  to  enroll. 
The  college  is  wonderfully  situated  on  the  hills 
above  the  Bosphorus,  near  the  ancient  Tower  of 
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Roumelie-Hissar.  No  place  in  the  world,  say 
travelers,  is  more  beautiful.  From  the  ferry  sta- 
tion at  Bebek  a  fine  macadam  highway  leads  to 
the  campus.  1  was  surprised  to  find  tennis  courts 
and  a  good  gymnasium.  The  buildings  are  fine 
structures  of  granite,  and  there  are  attractive 
cottages  for  the  instructors.  I  talked  with  of- 
ficials of  the  college  and  learned  that  it  had  been 
founded  in  July,'  I860,  and  that  Mr.  Seward, 
secretary  of  state  under  Lincoln,  was  present 
at  the  formal  6pening,  two  years  later.  Many 
prominent  statesmen  and  successful  business 
men  were  included  among  the  alumni.  Part  of 
the  afternoon  I  spent  with  an  Armenian  instruc- 
tor, whose  enthusiasm  for  his  alma  mater  could 
not  have  been  more  intense.  He  had  remained 
at  the  college  through  the  war. 

"The  Turkish  authorities  threatened  to  take 
over  the  college  buildings,"  he  said,  "and  they 
sent  men  out  here  for  that  purpose,  but  they  did 
not  carry  out  the  plan.  When  the  Allied  Fleet 
came  to  Constantinople  all  the  students  cheered." 

I  wanted  to  stay  long  in  Constantinople  and 
see  everything  from  the  gravestones  at  Eyoub 
to  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia.    But  all  too  soon 


orders  intervened.  I  did  not  rap  at  the  Sublime 
Porte  or  see  the  Dervishes  whirl.  With  notice 
of  less  than  an  hour  I  got  aboard  a  Roumanian 
steamer  and  sailed  for  Constanza,  on  the  Black 
Sea. 

W  hile  1  was  in  Constantinople  I  talked  with 
many  persons  concerning  the  political  future  of 
the  city  and  of  Turkey.  "You  can  say  without  any 
misgivings  whatever  that  sentiment  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  an  American  mandate,"  said 
an  old-time  American  resident.  The  Greeks  and 
Armenians  talked  to  the  same  effect.  The  Turks 
were  less  enthusiastic,  but  thought  that  if  a 
mandate  were  inevitable,  Americans  would  be 
more  acceptable  than  a  European  nationality. 

Weeks  after  I  had  left  the  city  1  talked  with 
an  American  of  high  rank,  and  much  interested 
in  politics,  regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  waving  in  Constantinople. 

"What  do  we  want  to  go  there  for?"  he  asked, 
with  brutal  insistence. 

I  did  not  rise  to  argue,  for  I  was  thinking  of 
the  view  from  the  old  Tower  of  Galata. 

"It  would  be  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world 
to  dream  about,"  I  said  to  mvself. 


Aeroplane  View  of  Constantinople  Showing  the  Golden  Horn — St.  Sophia  and  Mosque 

of  Achmet  in  Foreground 


The  Mania  For  Being  Obvious 

By  William  J.  Losh 


TO  ENTITLE  this  essay  "The  Mania  for 
Heing  Obvious"  is  to  condemn  myself  at 
tlie  outset  for  the  very  weakness  which  I 
am  attempting  to  expose  in  others.  The  assembly 
of  two  rather  uncommon  words,  "mania"  and 
"obvious"  can  only  be  a  product  of  erudition. 
Most  people,  I  think,  would  say,  "The  Desire  to 
Show  Off,"  and  consider  that  they  had  expresse  1 
themselves  roundly  in  common  phraseology.  My 
decision,  then,  to  use  the  more  uncommon  title 
is  obviously  due  to  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
show  that  I  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  along 
with  what  is  purported  to  be  an  education:  in 
other  words,  I  have  eaten  of  the  loco  weed  of  the 
mania  for  being  obvious. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  mania  can 
be  translated  into  a  dozen  shades  of  one  word  : 
vanity.  This  word,  which  once  upon  a  time  oc- 
cupied a  high  estate,  has  fallen.  When  it  got 
to  be  associated  with  an  instinct  in  many  women, 
an  instinct  to  show  off  one's  best  points,  others 
not  so  fortunate  in  possessing  natural  attractions 
took  up  the  sledge  and  got  the  instinct  as  well  as 
the  word  put  on  the  black  list.  So,  nowadays, 
when  one  exhibits  the  least  tendency  toward 
personal  advertisement,  whether  it  consists  of 
modestly  cultivated  traits  which  set  one  apart 
from  the  mob.  or  of  the  deafening  shrieks  of 
publicity  in  which  upstarts  in  the  movies  indulge, 
the  reaction  is  to  open  the  windows  of  our  indi- 
vidual glass  houses  and  hurl  cobbles  of  the  larg- 
est dimensions.  To  be  obvious  again,  I  ought 
to  lug  in  a  little  Freudian  psychology  and  demon- 
strate how  this  forgetfulness  of  our  individual 
failings  in  the  same  way  is  inevitable,  but  in 
order  to  hew  to  the  line,  I  will  squelch  it  as  an 
incipient  attack  of  the  mania. 

A  little  showing  off  is  excused  as  "character" 
but  more  than  a  very  little  entitles  one  to  be 
known  as  an  ass.  1  don't  think  that  anyone  will 
deny  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  sham 
perpetrated  every  day.  not  with  any  purpose  in 
view,  but  just  because  it  has  become  a  mania. 
In  its  worst  form  it  is  insincerity;  it  runs  from 
this  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  even  noticed,  being 
accepted.  To  cite  a  case,  history  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  W  hen  liquor  was  procurable,  many 
weiil  on  "parties"  because  they  enjoyed  the  re- 


laxation and  the  exhilaration  of  venting  one's 
feelings,  untrammeled  by  conventions.  Mankind 
grew  tolerant  of  drunks,  placing  them  in  the 
same  class  with  children  and  fools,  and  excus- 
ing vagaries  of  conduct  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  Erratic  drunks  knew  this  and  now  and 
then  set  out  to  whoop  it  up,  and  derived  much 
benefit  from  their  freedom  from  molestation. 

But,  with  them  came  the  most  horrible  of 
pests,  the  gang  which  sought  to  get  "liekered- 
up"  because  no  self-respecting  person  could 
hold  up  his  end  in  a  loud  conversation  with- 
out delicious  allusions  to  the  last  "snooter,"  or 
to  edifying  tales  of  how  So-and-So  got  paralyzed 
and  had  to  be  carried  home,  while  somebody  else 
pocketed  all  the  sugar  bowls  in  the  cafe  across 
the  street.  These  desecraters  of  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus  had  seen  some  true  philosopher  of  the 
bowl  (probably  a  personage  that  was  looked 
up  to  in  sober  moments  )  on  a  tour  of  relaxation. 
Maybe  he  was  "out,"  possibly  he  was  noisy.  At 
any  rate. with  a  staggering  exaggeration,  they  set 
out  to  duplicate  his  actions,  and  without  a  sense 
of  guiding  values,  madejaight  and  day  hideous 
with  howls  and  shouts,  overdrawn  abandon,  and 
disgusting  laxity,  bedlam  incarnate.  These  had 
been  seized  by  the  mania  for  being  obvious.  They 
had  succumbed  to  a  desire  to  be  as  conspicuous 
as  their  superiors.  But  they  did  not  know  how 
to  do  it  delicately.  They  outran  the  class  of 
being  obvious  and  just  showed  off.  In  fact  they 
were  "arm  wavers." 

A  college  campus  is.  of  course,  a  place  where 
one  expects  to  find  affectation  run  rampant. 
Affectation  is  painful  imitation.  And  youth,  in 
the  process  of  being  forcibly  educated,  makes 
great  use  of  imitation  to  master  the  lessons  set 
before  him.  Nature  provided  the  instinct  of 
imitation  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  the  growing 
brain.  In  this  light,  imitation  might  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  features  of  man  which  has  led  to 
his  domination  of  the  earth.  He  has  been  able 
to  sidestep  the  education  which  seems  to  have 
been  pre-ordained,  by  merely  imitating  his  les- 
sons and  not  cracking  his  mental  endowment  on 
their  content.  It  has  been  a  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Heing  accustomed  to  imitation  in  his 
forcible  education,  he  makes  use  of  it  in  trying 
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to  attain  an  exalted  reputation.  And  in  carrying 
it  to  extremes,  he  becomes  affected. 

A  reputation  is  something  that  is  hard  to  main- 
tain among  one's  friends  unless  it  has  a  founda- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  those  bitten  with  the 
mania  exhibit  their  insanity  in  the  company  of 
their  boon  companions.  It  does  not  pay.  (  )ne 
can't  get  away  with  it.  But  all  others  it  is  pos- 
sible to  impress  with  the  sense  of  one's  import- 
ance if  one  goes  about  it  properly.  Professors 
are  in  a  favorable  position  to  impress  their  pupils 
with  their  intellectuality  and  their  superiority,  by 
merely  talking  unintelligibly,  or  quoting  vast 
references  which  are  unprocurable  in  the  Library, 
because  they  can  get  away  with  the  imposition — 
as  long  as  they  do  not  make  friends  with  their 
students.  Perhaps  that  is  why  there  is  no  notice- 
able movement  among  professors  to  respond  to 
the  get-together-with-the-students  agitation  of 
certain  uplifters  who  do  not  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  reform. 

Take  our  athletes.  They  attract  attention  and 
are  envied  by  less  talented  men  and  women  who 
cannot  cavort  in  the  public  eye.  But  their  po- 
sition in  the  limelight  is  limited  by  the  length 
of  the  season  during  which  their  sport  holds  the 
center  of  the  stage.  When  the  last  gun  is  fired 
they  must  make  way  for  others.  Now,  it  must 
he  hard,  humiliating,  to  have  to  make  way  for 
others  who  perhaps  are  engaged  in  a  less  noble 
sport.  I  imagine  that  football  men  have  a  feel- 
ing of  contempt  for  mere  men  who  have  made 
their  letter  only  in  basketball,  or  track.  At  any 
rate  the  season  over,  our  athletes  become  mere 
students  (perhaps!).  Some  manage  to  flash 
across  the  firmament  in  the  interim  by  running 
for  some  student  body  or  class  political  office. 
Rut  the  vast  majority  must  keep  still. 

But  they  are  granted  big  red  sweaters  with 
letters  for  their  prowess.  Here,  then,  is  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  be  obvious — the  sweater 
with  the  big  letter  should  mark  off  its  wearer  as 
one  of  the  elect  whenever  worn.  But,  ah!  how 
devious  are  the  ways  of  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  mania !  Long  ago  some  one  of  the  pos- 
-ew>rs  being  actually  modest,  turned  his  sweater 
around  and  wore  the  letter  on  the  back.  What 
an  inspiration  !  said  a  maniac.  Here  is  a  genius. 
By  turning  our  sweaters  around  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  show  that  we  are  possessors  of  the 
letter  (because  no  one  would  ever  actually  buy 


one  of  these  monstrous  things,  or  could  get 
away  with  wearing  it  if  he  had  bought  it)  but 
we  shall  be  known  as  men  modest  in  the  extreme, 
w  ho  w  ear  the  sweaters  because  they  save  laundry 
bills,  hut  who  hide  any  evidence  of  anything 
that  hints  of  our  superiority.  Now  this  is  ridicu- 
lous. Everyone  knows  that  the  letter  is  there. 
The  wearers  of  the  sweaters  know  it,  too.  They 
know  that  by  their  device  they  are  throwing  out 
just  one  more  tentacle  upon  one's  attention,  re- 
inforcing the  knowledge  of  the  beholder  that  the 
letter  is  there.    Simple  but  effective. 

To  portray  the  prevalence  of  the  mania  among 
women  is  a  hopeless  task ;  there  is  too  much  to 
portray.  The  most  depressing  spectacle  is  the 
affectation  of  affection  of  two  girls,  co-eds,  say, 
when  they  meet  in  the  presence  of  a  man.  There 
is  a  gushing  of  words,  hugs,  and  kisses  which 
are  designed  perhaps  to  impress  the  male  be- 
holder with  the  desirability  of  either  creature. 
It  is  a  wicked  betrayal  of  the  power  of  female 
attraction  and  should  be  prohibited.  Then  there 
is  the  woman  who  affects  masculinity,  the  "good 
scout"  type,  who  deserts  the  sphere  of  legitimate 
female  operations  as  a  charmer  and  invades  the 
field  of  comradeship,  which  exists  only  among 
men.  Comradeship  among  opposites  is  the 
"bunk."  as  local  classicists  have  it.  To  attempt 
to  maintain  it,  is  to  cheapen  its  value  through  its 
association  with  a  thing  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  comradeship 
among  opposites  such  as  the  classic  example  of 
Damon  and  Pythias  ?  Let  our  obvious  women 
beware  of  the  lines  they  pursue. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  field  of  the  mania  has 
been  poorly  scratched.  Hardly  enough  cases 
have  been  mentioned  here  to  establish  a  thesis. 
I  hit  that  the  mania  exists  cannot  be  doubted  by 
the  careful  observer.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
venture  forth  from  your  easy  chair  before  the 
fire  to  prove  it,  stay  where  you  are,  but  turn  your 
thoughts  inward  and  you  will  find  evidences  of 
its  ravages  on  your  own  being'.  You  will  find 
an  affectation  of  some  sort  that  you  cherish  he- 
cause  it  is  a  peculiarity  that  one  mentions  when 
you  are  thought  of,  or  is  noticed  by  others  when 
you  pass  by.  It  may  be  an  unjustified  pretension 
to  superior  culture,  it  may  be  an  affected  pride 
in  your  dirty  cords,  or  a  persistence  in  smoking 
bull  Durham.  But.  it's  there.  You,  too,  are  a 
victim  of  the  mania  for  being  obvious! 


Wings 

liy  William  J .  Lose 

Icarus,  drowsing  'neath  the  blue  Aegean  sky 
Saw,  high  in  air,  on  wings  o*f  wax, 
I  lis  father  soaring  down  the  broad" 
Cool  avenues  of  light  beneath  the  sun. 

He  thereupon  conceived  the"  wish  to  fly, 
To  know  the  rush  of  air  upon  his  face. 
To  see  the  vistas  of  a  grey,  green  earth  below. 

Time  passed:  His  father  fashioned  wings  to  place 
Upon  his  sturdy,  youthful  shoulders. 

Skimming  along  the  dawn  to  meet  the  crying  gulls. 
He  dipped  and  spun  among  the  downy  clouds. 
Played  with  the  winds — foolishly,  not  wisely :  till 

One  shining  day  while  flying  forth  to  meet  the  sun. 
Despite  the  calls  of  his  grey,  cautious  father 
Who  foresaw  his  doom,  he  seared  and  melted 
The  great  wings  of  wax  with  which  he  courted  life, 
And  fell,  fell  into  the  depths  of  the  dark,  azure 

seas  beneath. 
Never  to  rise. 

I  have  been  Icarus. 

Dreaming  through  Youth's  great  dreams. 

A  golden  haze  of  hopes  in  Destiny, 
I  came  to  know  of  you  and  all  you  are. 

God  in  His  heaven  never  seemed  so.  sweet, 
So  rare  in  promises  of  dazzling  happiness.  • 

I  sought  to  know  you,  love  you,,  make  of  yon 
A  cosmic  force  that  Earth  in  all  .its-  power  lacked. 

But  as  I  soared  to  meet  my  sun  in  life 
I  only  met  your  calm,  grey  eyes,  that  gravely  stared. 
Kinder  than  God,  vou  did  not  care.    And  so. 
My  wings  have  melted,  and  below 
Appears  the  dark,  blue  sea  of  lifeless  hope! 


The  Progress  of  Freedom  In  France 
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FRANCE  is  the  cradle  of  modern  democracy. 
The  modern  idea  of  freedom  is  her  child. 
She  raided  it,  and  nourished  it  w  ith  her  life 
Blood;  struggled  for  it  in  its  infancy;  fought 
for  it  desperately,  and  staked  her  very  exist- 
ence on  it  in  the  dark  hours  of  her  history; 
had  faith  in  it  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sneered 
at  it  ;  and  now  that  it  is  grown,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  whole  world  believe  it  in  and  stake 
its  existence  on  it,  even  as  she  herself  had  done 
before.  This  is  the  great. contribution  of  France 
to  the  modern  world.  In  dealing  with  her  his- 
tory we  may  interpret  it  in  the  terms  of  a  strug- 
gle for  freedom  aiid  democracy. 

Among-  the  adepts  of  the  historical  schools 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  we  find  many  discour- 
aging contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  But 
when,  toward  the  end.  the  balance  is  made  up 
we  arrive  at  the  one  outstanding  result  on  which 
all  seem  to  agree :  The  belief  that  there  is  con- 
tinual development  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  this  development  affects  equally' 
all  of  the  aspects  of  the  life  of  a  nation  or  a 
group  of  nations.  I 

That  there  is  such  a  general  development  in 
the  history  of  French  civilization  during  the' 
last  thousand  years,  no  one  can  deny.  But  to 
define  the  exact  nature  and  general  trend  of  this 
development  is  a  more  difficult  and  arduous  task. 
However,  from  out  of  the  confusing  mass  of 
material  that  constitutes  the  history  of  France 
during  the  last  thousand  years  there  rises  at 
every  period  one  preeminent  idea — the  idea  of 
freedom,  which  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  its 
opposite,  the  idea  of  authority.  The  history  of 
France  at  almost  every  stage  centers  around  the 
struggle  between  these  two  forces;  and  at  al- 
most every  stage  this  struggle  seems  to  affect, 
and  to  be  reflected  in,  every  phase  of  French  life 
The  development  of  French  civilization  from 
the  .Middle  Ages  to  modern  times  may  be  summed 
up  as  the  gradual  victory  of  the  idea  of  freedom 
over  the  idea  of  authority  and  despotism.  This 
^i,L,rantic  struggle  of  forces  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial features,  if  not  the  essential  feature,  of  the 
development  of  French  civilization  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  down  to  the  present.  And,  thus  play- 
ing the  significant  role  in  France,  it  must  play  ah 


equally  important  role  in  the  history  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  Western  Europe  during  the  last  ten 
centuries. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  look  at  our  present 
status  in  terms  of  the  progress  and  result  of  this 
struggle,  it  may  lie  worth  while  to  look  back 
briefly  over  the  history  of  France,  and  to  attempt, 
to  trace  the  general  trend  and  progress  of  the 
idea  of  freedom  during  this  period. 

About  the  year  1000  A.  D.,  order,  in  some 
sense  of  the  word,  was  created  out  of  the  chaos 
of  the  preceding  centiyies.  Two  main  factors 
loomed  up  out  of  this  newly  established  order — 
the  Church,  and  the  feudal  system.  Standing 
beside  these  two  institutions — the  Church,  and  its 
functionaries  and  its  monks  and  priests,  and  the 
feudal  barons  and  their  connections — we  find 
a  third  element,  an  element  which,  however,  is 
entirely  devoid  of  any  significance  in  the  shap- 
ing of  the  immediate  trend  of  events.  This  third 
element  is  the  great  body  of  the  people — the 
masses,  who  lived  in  abject  misery,  in  ignorance, 
in  practical  slavery  on  the  feudal  estates  of  the 
barons,  or  in  the  dilapidated  towns  and  villages 
of  the  time.  Feudalism  and  the  Church  both 
regarded  this  third  element  from  the  same  view- 
point, but  in  different  spheres  of  life:  Both  de- 
sired to  dominate  it  by  the  idea  of  authority,  re- 
straint, and  despotism.  The  Church  maintained 
absolute  authority  in  the  intellectual  and  religious 
life  of  the  time,  and  reigned  supreme  in  that  do- 
main, making  all,  through  its  powerful  internal 
organization,  conform  to  its  discipline,  standards, 
and  dogmas.  No  deviation  was  tolerated.  As  a  re- 
sult the  development  of  philosophy  and  science 
came  to  a  complete  standstill  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  "For  hundreds  of  years,"  says  Taine, 
"men  went  on  marching,  and  they  were  only 
marking  time."  There  was  considerable  activity, 
but  it  was  all  to  no  avail. 

Feudalism  represented  the  idea  of  authority 
in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  life  of  the 
time.  By  virtue  of  its  hold  the  common  man 
of  the  Eleventh  Century  was  an  economic  de- 
pendent. The  masses  were  poor,  and  lived  at 
times  in  wretched  misery.  The  dismal  record 
of  the  frequent  famines  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury testifies  to  this.    And  the  masses  were,  on 
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the  whole,  bound  to  remain  poor.  Feudalism 
prevented  their  economic  development.  J  hey 
were  living  in  total  dependence  on  the  owners  of 
the  land. 

Not  only  did  feudalism  prevent  the  mediaeval 
man  from  accumulating  wealth,  hut  it  also  pre- 
vented him  from  climbing  the  social  ladder.  Dur- 
ing the  Eleventh  Century  a  rigorous  distinction 
between  nobles  and  non-nobles  was  being  made. 
But  few  non-nobles  were  made  nobles.  Inter- 
marriage became  impossible.  Furthermore,  the 
common  man  had  no  political  rights.  The  owner 
of  the  land,  the  feudal  baron,  was  his  judge  and 
lawmaker. 

As  far  as  art  and  literature  are  concerned,  a  curi- 
ous result  arises  from  this  mediaeval  situation.  We 
find  in  mediaeval  art  and  literature  what  has  been 
termed  "the  spirit  of  anonymity."  All  the  works 
seem  to  be  anonymous,  modeled  along  the  same 
lines.  They  might  almost,  in  fact,  all  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  man.  There  is  a  complete 
lack  of  individuality,  of  the  personal  note.  One 
chanson  de  geste  was  like  another  cJianson  de 
geste,  one  rqman  like  another  rouiait,  one  miracle 
play  like  another  miracle  play,  one  madonna  like 
another  madonna.  Individual  genius  was  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  tradition,  authority,  and  con- 
formity. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury a  new  spirit  arises.-  A  slow  reaction  begins 
to  set  in  against  this  over-emphasis  on  restraint. 
The  motive  force  of  this  reaction,  this  new  spirit, 
is  the  idea  of  freedom.  Its  first  manifestation 
was  tendency  toward  the  economic  emancipation 
of  the  common  mass,  of  the  "third  estate."  The 
masses  attempted  to  gain  economic  independence 
and  to  shake  off  the  feudalistic  restraint  of  their 
economic  life.  In  the  course  of  the  Twelfth 
Century  a  fundamental  change  takes  place  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  France  and  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Two  conspicuous  features  stand  out  in  the 
new  economic  state  of  affairs:  The  sudden  devel- 
opment of  commerce,  to  which  the  Crusades,  no 
doubt,  gave  some  impetus;  and,  largely  a  result 
of  this,  the  rise  of  prosperous  mediaeval  towns. 
The  two  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand.  Without 
commerce  the  existence  of  cities,  which  are  cen- 
ters of  trade,  is  impossible.  We  find  the  first 
cluster  of  important  towns  in  Northern  Italy; 
among  which  are  Venice  and  Genoa.    The  great 


part  of  travel  and  commerce  during  the  period 
of  the  Crusades  passed  through  this  region. 
About  this  same  time  Flanders  became  the  seat 
of  great  commercial  activity.  Jts  peculiar  loca- 
tion made  it  the  connecting  link  between  Eng- 
land and  Europe.  The  rise  of  the  cities  of  Client. 
Bruges,  and  Ypres  were  representative  examples. 

This  commercial  activity  soon  affected  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Everywhere  new  towns,  new 
centers  of  trade  sprang  up.  The  majority  of  the 
five  hundred  French  towns  of  today  date  back  to 
this  period.  The  significant  feature  about  the 
rise  of  the  towns,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
through  them  the  large  part  of  the  masses  be- 
gan to  gain  economic  independence,  and  to  accu- 
mulate wealth.  The  feudalistic  restrictions  be- 
gan to  disappear.  Social  and  political  emancipa- 
tion began  to  develop.  Their  wealth  enabled  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mediaeval  towns  to  buy  vari- 
ous privileges  from  their  feudal  lords.  Some 
cities  became  entirely  self-governing.  By  and  by 
the  third-estate  became  a  political  factor,  ex- 
erting some  influence  on  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  on  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  year 
1302  for  the  first  time  representatives  of  the 
third-estate  were  called  together  with  those  of 
the  Church  and  the  Feudal  Barons  to  pass  on 
measures  of  national  taxation.  It  is  here  that 
we  find  the  real  beginnings  of  our  modern  rep- 
resentative form  of  government,  and  the  dawn 
of  modern  democracy.  Social  conditions  were 
freer,  too.  Wealth  naturally  lowered  social  bar- 
riers, especially  as  the  nobility  tended  to  become 
impoverished,  having  profited  the  least  in  com- 
merce and  economic  development.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  wealthy  townsman  might  now  aspire  to 
enter  the  castle  of  the  feudal  baron. 

Intellectual  and  literary  emancipation  also  took 
place.  The  religious  and  literary  despotism  of 
the  time  was  undermined.  The  authority  of  the 
Church  was  questioned.  The  first  traces  of  an 
intellectual  emancipation  are  probably  to  be 
sought  in  the  "fabliaux."  the  short  stories  that 
were  so  popular  among  the  townspeople  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  In  these  stories  the  priest 
often  appears  in  a  ridiculous  posture,  and  fun  is 
made  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church.  Similarly  the 
mediaeval  dramas,  which  previously  had  been 
given  by  the  Church,  now  became  the  property 
of  the  masses.  During  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Centuries  the  miracle  and  mystery  plays 
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are  represented  outside  the  Church,  the  actors 
being  townspeople:  and  various  heterogeneous 
and  comical  elements  creep  into  the  originally 
serious  subject-matter. 

The  climax  of  this  movement  for  freedom  is 
reached  in  the  Renaissance  (the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury in  France).  The  significance  of  the  Renais- 
sance, is.  at  bottom,  this  very  idea.  It  was  a 
movement  for  individualism:  and  with  it  the 
movement  of  intellectual  and  religious  emanci- 
pation came  to  full  development.  At  this  period 
the  idea  of  freedom  threatened  to  triumph  com- 
pletely over  the  idea  of  authority. 

As  a  representative  of  this  essential  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance,  we  must  consider  Rabelais,  the 
great  satirist  and  humorist  of  the  period.  In 
bis  work  the  whole  revolt  against  all  the  mediae- 
val restraint,  especially  such  as  was  embodied 
in  the  Church,  comes  to  clear  expression.  Look 
at  the  real  meaning  of  his  Abbey  of  Thelema ! 
The  basic  idea  of  this  Utopian  monastery  is  :  "Do 
as  you  please."  In  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  there 
were  to  be  no  rules,  no  laws,  no  regulations,  no 
restraint  of  any  sort.  There  were  to  be  no  walls 
around  it.  no  clocks  by  which  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  its  inmates :  men  and  women  were  to 
live  together  under  the  same  roof ;  they  were 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  three-fold  vows  of  chas- 
tity, poverty,  and  obedience  ;  they  might  marry 
when  they  liked,  and  leave  when  they  pleased. 
Finally,  there  was  not  to  be  a  place  of  common 
worship,  but  each  member  was  to  have  his  pri- 
vate chapel  where  he  might  worship  according 
to  own  free  will  and  pleasure — a  system  which 
was  meant  to  symbolize  the  spirit  of  religious 
tolerance.  In  every  one  of  its  features  the  Abbey 
of  Thelema  was  to  be  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
mediaeval  Church's  conception  of  life.  The  prin- 
ciple of  "Do  as  you  please,"  the  idea  of  freedom, 
underlies  Rabelais'  conception  of  life.  And  his 
significance  to  us  moderns  lies  mostly  in  the  fact 
that  with  him  the  ideas  of  authority  and  free- 
dom clearly  clash.  The  movement  of  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  time,  and  the  spirit  of  religious 
freedom  are  also  shown  by  the  work  of  Luther 
and  Calvin. 

As  a  movement  for  political  freedom  and 
democracy,  the  Renaissance  triumphed  at  least  in 
the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  where  we  find 
the  idea  of  liberty  more  or  less  victorious  in  the 
domain  of  politics  as  well  as  of  religion. 


The  Renaissance  was  a  crisis  between  these 
two  forces — freedom  and  authority.  The  whole 
of  the  history  of  France  seems  dominated  by 
this  struggle.  The  Renaissance  was  the  first 
battle  of  the  conflict.  The  Revolution  was  to  be 
the  second,  and  more  acute,  stage.  If  the  Re- 
naissance had  been  successful  it  would  have 
opened  up  our  modern  era  of  democracy  and 
freedom  of  thought  two  hundred  years  before  it 
actually  came.  But  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  so  complete  a  transformation.  Soon  a  re- 
action set  in  ag'ainst  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  Church  as  well  as  feudal- 
ism began  to  realize  that  this  movement  under- 
mined the  very  foundations  of  their  institutions, 
that  it  attacked  in  the  name  of  freedom  the  very 
principles  upon  which  these  institutions  were 
based — the  principle  of  authority. 

As  a  result  of  this  reaction  we  get  in  France 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  one  of  the  most  des- 
potic periods  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Politically  there  arises  the  absolute  monarchy, 
a  despotic  form  of  government  with  all  the  func- 
tions of  government  converging  into  one. 
"L'etat  e'est  moi !"  said  Louis  XIV,  and  thereby 
he  meant  that  the  entire  nation  existed  for  his 
.glory.  Socially  we  find  an  overhearing  aristoc- 
racy and  a  down-trodden  third-estate.  Economi- 
cally the  regime  seems  a  return  to  the  feudalistic 
state  of  affairs  where  the  common  man  is  reduced 
to  practical  slavery  ;  the  abuses  of  this  time  are  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  In  the  domain  of 
thought  and  religion  the  Church  again  reigns 
supreme ;  the  development  of  science  which  had 
taken  a  short  flight  with  the  Renaissance,  comes 
to  an  absolute  standstill.  The  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  reestablishes  religious  persecu- 
tion in  full  force. 

In  every  sphere  of  life  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury in  France  is  marked  by  a  predominance  of 
authority.  The  domain  of  letters  and  art  is  not 
exempt  from  its  influence.  The  French  Academy 
constitutes  itself  as  the  supreme  authority  in  that 
realm.  A  whole  body  of  rules  and  regulations 
is  formulated  to  which  the  artist  has  to  conform. 
The  people  of  the  time  are  over-awed  by  au- 
thority. It  is  recorded  that  an  audience  of  a 
certain  comedy  of  Corneille  was  afraid  it  had 
not  laughed  according"  to  the  rules ! 

The  Seventeenth  Century,  then,  marks  again 
the  triumph  of  the  idea  of  authority  in  every 
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sphere  of  French  life.  But  this  situation  could 
not  last.  A  reaction  toward  more  freedom  was 
bound  to  set  in.  The  gradual  rise  <>f  this  re- 
action is  the  significant  feature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  climax  of  this  reaction  is  reached 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, in  the  triumph  of  the  idea  of. freedom 
The  Revolution  is  the  second  crisis  in  this  Strug- 
gle between  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  authority, 
the  Renaissance  having  been  the  first. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  influences  that 
brought  about  this  second  crisis  was  no  doubt 
Rousseau.  In  him  the  reaction  against  au- 
thority takes  definite  form.  The  basis  of  his 
philosophy  is  absolute  freedom.  This  is  tin- 
quintessence  of  his  political  theory:  "Man  is  horn 
free  and  everywhere  he  is  enslaved."  Without 
attempting  to  expound  his  philosophy  in  detail, 
we  might  say  that  the  general  tenets  of  his  doc- 
trine are  the  following:  Human  nature  is  good. 
Consequently  no  restraint,  no  authority,  no  check- 
is  necessary.  If  man  follows  his  natural  im- 
pulses and  instincts  be  will  be  good,  virtuous, 
and  happy.  His  message  is:  "Let  yourself  go!" 
Civilization  tends  to  check  the  natural  good 
impulses  in  man  ;  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  in  the  world.  Do  away  with  civiliza-. 
tion  which  impedes  the  free  natural  develop-, 
ment  of  the  'human  individual,  and  everybody 
will  be  happy.  The  consequences  of  this  philoso- 
phy, which  preaches  absolute  freedom,  are  far- 
reaching.  Rousseau  has  been  called  the  father 
of  some  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century — from  anarchy  to  futurism,  and  free 
love.  For  our  purpose  Rousseau  is  significant 
in  so  far  as  he  embodies  the  extreme  form  of  the 
idea  of  freedom.  And  as  such  he  stands  as  a 
healthy  reaction  against  the  over-emphasis  on 
authority  and  discipline  of  the  preceding  age.  As 
such  lie  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
in  bringing  about  the  French  Revolution. 

The  French  Revolution,  then,  was  a  movement 
that  attempted  to  do  away  with  all  form  of  au- 
thority and  substitute  in  its  place  the  principle 
of  absolute  freedom  in  human  life.  One  of  its 
slogans  was:  "Xi  Dieu,  ni  maitre."  It  revolted 
against  the  over-emphasis  on  authority  in  all 
spheres  of  life,  in  political  life,  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic life,  in  the  domain  of  the  intellect  and  of 
religion,  and  finally  in  the  realm  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. 

That  the  Revolution  only  partially  succeeded  in 


its  attempt,  is  self-evident.    In  the  reconstruction 
of  the  new  France  that  emerges  after  the  frenzy 
of  the  revolutionary  era  subsides,   we   find  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  the  principle  of  au- 
thority each  playing  its  role.    The  Church  is  re-  I 
established  ;  but  a  different  church,  shorn  of  its  I 
former  authority:  freedom  of  thought  and  re- 
ligious tolerance  are  conspicuous  features  of  the 
new  state  of  affairs.    And  as  immediate  result,  I 
we  get  the  wonderful  development  of  the  sciences 
and  of  philosophy  in  the  course  of  the  Xineteenth 
Century. 

Politically  the  reaction  against  .the  revolution- 
ary ideals  is  somewhat  stronger.    There  is  a  re-  j 
turn  to  the  monarchial  system.    Rut  a  modified 
monarchy,  a  monarchy  the  powers  of  which  are 
limited  by  a  constitution.    And  throughout  the 
Xineteenth  Century  the  revolutionary  principle  of 
freedom  and  democracy  struggles  against  the  old  \ 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  authority.   The  crises 
of  1830,  '48-'52,  and  '70  represent  so  many  acute 
stages  in  this  struggle.     Toward  the  end  the  j 
principle  of  democracy  seems  to  triumph  in  the 
establishment  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  literature  and  art  the  working  through  of  ! 
the  revolutionary  principle  wrought  special  havoc. 
The  Romantic  movement" was  the  outcome.  The 
application  of  the  Rousseauistic  doctrine  to  litera- 
ture resulted  in  various  characteristics  w  hich  con- 
stitute the  Romantic  movement  in  French  art  and 
literature.  Rousseau  said,  "Let  yourself  go  :  no 
check  on  human  life  is  necessary."  This  led  to 
anarchy  in  literature  and  art.  Romanticism  tol- 
erated no  check  on  the  genius  of  the  artist. 
Therefore,  no  check  on  the  emotions  which  re- 
sulted in  morbid  sentimentality,  in  "mal  du  sie- 
cle."  Furthermore,  it  tolerated  no  check  on  the 
imagination. 

In  our  times  we  have  just  witnessed  the  staging 
of  another  episode  in  this  great  struggle  between 
freedom  and  authority  that  has  waged  in  West- 
ern Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  on.  The  end 
of  the  Great  War  justified  its  slogan  of  "Fight 
for  Democracy."  Everywhere  we  see  at  present 
the  crumbling  up  of  remnants  of  feudalism  in 
Europe. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  in  its,  excessive  form 
is,  of  course,  embodied  in  all  forms  of  modern  radi- 
calism :  in  a  milder  form  in  the  enormous  rise  |" 
of  labor-unionism. 

(  )n  the  other  hand  w  e  have  tendencies  in  the 
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other  direction,  reactionary,  conservative  tenden- 
cies, emphasizing  the  necessity  of  restraint,  of  a 
check,  of  authority  in  general  :  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  which  is  the  movement  of  prohibition. 

When  we  consider  the  whole  effect  of  the  Rev- 
olution on  modern  civilization  we  feel  that  its 
influence  has  been,  in  the  main,  beneficent.  It 
was  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  over-emphasis 
on  authority  of  the  preceding  age.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  a  time  when  there  is  less  despotism,  less 
abuse  of  authority.  We  are  enjoying  more  free- 
dom in  every  field  of  human  activity,  from  art  and 
literature  to  economics,  politics,  and  religion. 
1  [owever,  the  idea  of  authority  still  plays,  and 
necessarily  must  play  a  significant  role.  And 
here  we  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  our  problem. 

To  what  extent  is  authority  necessary?  Why 
do  we  need  governments,  policemen,  law-courts.-' 
Why  all  these  legal  and  moral  regulations  that 
restrain  our  lives?  Why  all  this  authority  with- 
in the  home,  in  our  education,  and  in  our  com- 
mercial life? 

The  Church  answered  this  question  by  point- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  It  said: 
"Human  nature  is  essentially  bad.  Human  be- 
ings, if  allowed  the  free  course  of  their  instincts 
and  impulses,  would  soon  destroy  themselves  and 
each  other,  would  make  all  form  of  human  social 
life,  all  form  of  civilization  impossible.  There- 
fore authority  is  established  over  man  to  check 
the  bad  there  is  in  him  and  to  make  social  life 
possible.  Even  the  most  primitive  civilization 
sets  up  some  form  of  authority." 

Rousseau  went  to  the  other  extreme.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  human  nature. 
No  check,  no  authority  is  needed.  Do  away  with 
all  authority,  let  everyone  be  free,  and  complete 
happiness  will  result.  This  is  the  delicious  poi- 
son of  Rousseau  which  is  working  through  on 
our  age.  It  becomes  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  ex- 
ec-- and  anarchy  in  modern  life.  Rousseau 
becomes  the  father  of  all  those  tendencies  in  the 
modern  world  that  over-emphasize  the  idea  of 
freedom.  These  are  the  logical  secpience  of  his 
one-sided  conception  of  human  nature,  of  his 
over-emphasis  on  the  good  there  is  in  man. 

The  final  solution  of  the  whole  problem  must, 
no  doubt,  be  sought  in  finding  the  happy  medium 
between  the  two.  between  the  Church  attitude 
toward  human  nature  and  the  Rousseauistic  con- 
ception ;  between  the  Church  emphasis  on  au- 


thority and  the  Rousseauistic  apotheosis  of  hu- 
man freedom.  Xo  doubt,  there  is  a  bad  as  well 
as  a  good  aspect  to  human  nature.  In  as  far 
as  man  is  bad  he  needs  a  check,  some  form  of 
authority  to  keep  him  within  bounds.  This  check 
may  be  self-control  ;  the  authority  may  come  from 
within.  But  where  the  inner  check  fails,  there 
we  must  have  an  outer  check,  some  outer  form 
of  authority.  And  this  outer  check  must  neces- 
sarily be  on  the  increase  as  the  inner  check  fails. 
And  here  we  arrive  at  the  real  reason  for  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  the  modern  world. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we  saw.  the  idea 
of  authority  prevailed.  It  was  a  period  of  back- 
ward civilization,  of  low  culture,  of  general  ig- 
norance. The  individual  check  within  each  man 
was  inefficient.  Consequently  there  was  a  pre- 
dominance of  authority  and  a  minimum  of  free- 
dom. But,  as  civilization  advances,  as  culture 
spreads  and  individuality  and  critical  sense  de- 
velop, we  get  the  progress  of  the  idea  of  freedom. 

History  seems  to  show  that  a  nation  tends  to 
have  the  utmost  freedom  compatible  with  the 
state  of  its  civilization.  Therefore  we  speak  of 
certain  nations  as  not  being  ripe  for  democracy. 
.Modern  Russia  may  seem  such  an  example.  The 
state  of  its  general  culture  may  necessitate  an 
autocratic  form  of  government. 

The  progress  of  the  idea  of  freedom  is  one 
of  the  consoling  facts  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization  of  the  last  one  thousand  years.  It  is 
a  criterion  of  real  advancement.  It  tends  to  show 
that  we  are  developing  a  higher  type  of  humanity, 
a  humanity  with  more  self-control,  necessitating 
less  outer  check. 

The  rapid  progress  of  freedom  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century  must  be  partly  ascribed  to 
the  modern  educational  system.  Liberal  educa- 
tion is  the  safeguard  of  democracy,  and  of  free- 
dom in  every  sphere  of  social  life.  Mere  voca- 
tional training  seems  here  of  less  significance. 
More  important  is  liberal  education,  the  study  of 
the  humanities,  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  those 
disciplines  that  make  for  enlightenment  and  for 
the  building  up  of  the  character  and  the  will.  For 
there  is  a  fundamental  truth  in  the  Socratic  doc- 
trine that  man  will  do  the  good  as  long  as  he 
realizes  the  full  consequences  of  such  action.  (  )n 
the  trend  of  liberal  education  in  our  universities, 
therefore,  must  largely  rest  our  faith  in  the 
future. 


Roosevelt 

By  Glenn  I  Eughes 


From  a  puny  child  with  poor,  weak  eyes, 

But  filled  with  visions  of  the  skies, 

I  grew  to  be  a  strong-built  man 

With  nerve  to  follow  any  plan 

My  brain  could  hatch.    1  looked  at  life 

•And  found  that  it  was  nine-tenths  strife 

And  one-tenth  caution  ;  that  a  blow 

Life  understands  and  bends  to.  So 

1  loosed  myself  on  western  plains 

W  here  sun  and  wind  and  driving  rains 

Hardened  my  body,  steeled  my  will. 

And  taught  my  muscles  rugged  skill. 

I  led  my  riders  to  the  war  ; 

At  San  Juan  Hill  I  climbed  before 

My  troops,  who  cheered  me  as  they  came. 

I  added  Colonel  to  my  name. 

This  over,  I  had  found  for  sure 

That  1  had  stuff  which  could  endure 

Battles  and  odds.    I  knew  from  then 

My  path  lay  straight  among  strong  men 

Who  fought  and  conquered,  right  or  wrong. 

1  loved  the  swift  and  hissing  song 

Of  action,  so  I  bared  my  arm 

And  struck  with  might  my  loud  alarm. 

I  bared  my  arm.  1  bared  my  breast  ; 
I  laughed  to  feel  the  burning  test 
<  )f  life  surge  up  within  my  heart — 
I  swore  to  God  to  play  my  part. 

The  world  soon  learned  my  sign:  men  said, 
"He  swings  a  club  above  his  head." 
I  swung  it — right!    Sometimes  1  missed, 
But  all  men  heard  it  when  it  hissed. 
I  swung  it  from  the  White  House  door. 

\nd  felled  my  victims  by  the  score. 

I  he  people  loved  me,  too.    They  gave 

Ml  I  could  ask  this  side  the  grave. 


I  w  as  a  man  of  my  own  age. 
The  public  didn't  want  a  sage. 
I  could  have  been  a  wiser  man 
[f  I  had  cared  to  change  my  plan  ; 
But  I  w  as  satisfied  to  act 
And  trust  to  time  to  prove  the  fact. 

Don't  misconstrue  me — 1  knew  well 
No  man  who  acts  can  safely  tell 
When  he  is  right.    But  I  knew  this: 
That  men  who  think,  as  often  miss 
The  just  course.    Life  is  constant  change, 
And  luck  tricks  logic.    It  is  strange, 
But  worth  the  knowing,  and  I  knew. 
1  tried  it  out  and  found  it  true. 

When  1  had  passed  my  fullest  day. 

1  swung  my  club  from  Oyster  May. 

And  though  the  fickle  world  grew  cold, 

1  clenched  my  teeth  and  kept  my  hold. 

That  thinker,  Wilson,  held  me  tight 

When  all  the  nations  went  to  fight; 

And  though  my  heart  ached  for  the  chance, 

I  fought  at  home  and  not  in  France. 

They  shivered,  too,  beneath  my  blows. 

And  every  fighting  soldier  knows 

My  spirit  cheered  the  swaying'  ranks. 

Though  not  a  word  of  honest  thanks 

Came  from  the  Democratic  crew 

Who  steered  the  nation  on  and  through. 

1  died  when  all  my  brain  was  filled 
With  earnest  plans  to  shape  and  build 
The  government  I  loved  to  serve. 
Xo  man  can  say  he  saw  me  swerve 
From  any  purpose,  till  black  Death 
Blew  in  the  night  with  stilling"  breath. 
I  left  my  desk  piled  high  with  work- 
That  only  Death  could  make  me  shirk. 

I  am  no  man  of  action  now, 
For  over  me  dead  branches  sough. 
But  1  am  still  without  regret, 
For  life  I  saw  and  boldly  met. 

A  puny  child  w  ith  poor  weak  eyes, 
I  pulled  my  visions  from  the  skies. 
And  with  my  swinging  club  played  hell 
With  everything.    I  loved  life  well! 


Clarte 


>y  Koi: 


(BERT  A.  Donaldson' 


CLAKTlV  Barbusse's  new  novel — finished 
just  before  the  elose  of  hostilities,  is  a 
picture  of  the  profound  spiritual  and  social 
crisis  wrought  by  the  war.  Its  beginning  goes 
back  In  the  life  of  the  civilian  and  worker  in  the 
years  before  the  war,  and  its  closing  pages  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  the  aftermath.  It  is  of  wider 
scope  than  the  author's  former  war  novel,  Le  I' at, 
in  that  it  attempts  to  paint  in  the  background 
and  foreground  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mense struggle  itself. 

As  a  novel  it  is  less  meritorious  than  Le  Feu. 
The  artistry  suffers  from  the  effects  of  the  propa- 
ganda— and  of  necessity,  for  by  its  very  nature 
propaganda  is  argument,  is  a  viewpoint  that  is 
put  forth  rather  than  truths  that  are  daily  lived 
in  human  lives.  Idle  worth  of  any  novel,  as  a 
novel,  lies  in  its  living  ideas,  lies  in  the  clearness 
of  action  of  individuals,  as  motivated  by  their 
temperament  or  philosophy,  by  their  coordination 
or  conflict  with  destiny.  In  Le  Feu,  Barbusse 
was  master  of  such  artistry.  In  Clarte  he  starts 
out  well,  hut  loses  his  grip.  His  ideas  become 
ton  big  for  him,  and  he  flounders  when  it  comes 
to  giving"  them  life  ;  indeed  he  gives  up  all  hope 
of  it  immediately  he  loses  the  touch  of  the  war 
scenes,  and,  first  under  the  guise  of  delirium, 
and  later  without  even  that  pretense,  gives  him- 
self over  to  speculation,  dissertation,  and  virulent 
attack.  The  thread  of  the  story,  slender  enough 
at  best,  departs  completely — so  completely,  in 
fact,  that  he  scarcely  troubles  to  revive  it  to  give 
termination  to  the  hook.  Unlike  Pi.  G.  W  ells  as 
he  is  in  most  ways,  in  this  way  he  resembles 
him.  Dissertation  and  abstract  philosophy  are 
indubitably  in  the  novelistic  air  these  days,  and 
hut  few  authors  manage  to  escape  them.  Com- 
pared with  his  own  books,  Clarte  stands  below  Lc 
I' en,  and  above  those  earlier  works,  L'Enfer,  and 
Nous  ■  I  aires.  It  partakes  of  the  strength  of 
theme  and  much  of  the  strength  of  handling  of 
the  former,  while  not  infrequently  giving  way 
to  the  worst  degenerate  sensualities  of  the  latter. 
The  story  of  Clarte  begins  in  the  years  before 


"Clarte-,"  l>y  Henri  Barbusse.  Paris.  Libraifie  Ernest 
Flammarion,  1919.  Recently  published  in  this  country 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  under  the  mistranslated  title  of 
"Liglil  I" 


the  war.  Its  setting  is  a  French  industrial  com- 
munity, unchanging,  hum-drum,  somewhat  sor- 
did, miserable,  but  not  conscious  in  its  misery. 
With  slow  art.  sometimes  resembling  that  of 
Flaubert  in  Madame  Bovary,  Barbusse  reveals  the 
complacency  of  living,  complacency  that  is  some- 
times disturbed  by  vague  yearnings  and  uncon- 
scious restlessness,  but  which  is  inevitably 
strengthened  in  the  end  by  a  desire  to  escape  this 
unanswerable  spiritual  inquietude: 

"I  wish  to  remain  as  I  am.  W  ithout  doubt.  I 
hope  for  much  from  life:  I  hope  ...  I 
hope,  like  everyone  else  in  the  world:  I  do  not 
know.  even,  all  that  1  hope;  but  I  do  not  wish 
for  too  great  changes.  At  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
I  would  not  wish  to  have  anything  changed  alxnit 
the  fireplace,  or  the  fountain,  or  the  old  ward- 
robe, or  the  form  of  my  evening  rest,  which 
comes  with  fidelity." 

With  him.  a  clerk  in  the  factory  whom  the 
community  credits  with  "prospects"  and  "a  fu- 
ture"— not  a  great  future,  it  is  well  understood, 
but  a  small  one  commensurate  with  the  social 
system  and  ordered  existence  in  which  they  lived 
— as  with  all  the  others  life  takes  its  mediocre, 
uneventful,  but  sure  course.  There  are  love  af- 
fairs, vivid  for  the  moment,  but  seeming  sordid 
enough  afterward.  Then  comes  marriage,  and 
settling  down,  and  the  drab  routine  of  work. 
Brissable,  the  village  blacksmith,  equally  a  drunk- 
ard and  a  socialist,  gives  the  village  opportunity 
for  talk  and  speculation  by  his  endless  inflamed 
discourses — somewhat  on  the  order  of  those  fur- 
nished by  Barbusse  himself  in  a  later  part  of  the 
book.  He  is  listened  to.  but,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, he  neither  disturbs  nor  convinces.  As  the 
years  go  by,  love  passes,  and  only  marriage  re- 
mains. It  is  the  immutability  of  existence  that 
kills : 

"We  are  all  poor  people,  and  there  is  every- 
where about  us,  in  our  movements,  in  our  walls, 
in  our  hours,  a  mediocrity  which  stifles  us.  Fa- 
tality is  grey.  Meanwhile,  despite  myself,  my 
future  designs  itself  before  my  eyes,  and  rounds 
itself  out.  My  future  will  resemble  my  past:  it 
begins  to  resemble  it  already.  I  see  all  my  life, 
from  one  end  to  the  other — all  that  I  am,  all  that 
I  will  have  been." 
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The  war  descends  like  a  thunderclap.  I 'liable 
to  understand  either  its  origin,  its  meaning,  or 
its  presence,  they  stoically  accept  it  as  the  inevi- 
table. The  world  of  workers  merges  into  the 
world  of  soldiers.  The  events  of  war  are  re- 
counted with  that  same  reality  and  vividness  that 
mark  Le  Feu.  It  is  war  as  it  is.  not  as  anyone 
conceives  it  to  be;  war  as  it  is  to  the  soldier, 
not  as  it  is  to  the  civilian  :  war.  above  all,  as  it 
is  to  the  poilu.  The  events  of  this  part  of  the 
Story  do  not  matter.  Any  days,  any  scenes  of 
war  would  have  brought  the  same  results. 

Eventually  he  is  wounded.  I  le  lies  on  the  cha- 
otic battlefield  with  the  countless  others,  the  dead, 
the  wounded.  Aid  does  not  come.  Delirium 
overtakes  him.  It  is  in  his  delirium  that  the  vision 
of  war  and  society,  and  their  dual  brutality  and 
injustice,  comes  to  him.  Gradually  from  this 
his  supposedly  true  conception  of  society  works 
itself  out  in  his  disordered  mind.  It  is  a  splendid 
vision — a  vision  of  light,  of  justice,  of  equality: 
The  old  order,  with  its  blind  injustice,  is  swept 
away  at  one  stroke.  .  .  .  When  he  comes 
to  his  senses  he  is  in  the  hospital. 

Eventuallv  mind  and  body  become  stronger, 
and  he  is  invalided  home — a  blesse  reforme.  lie 
goes  back  to  bis  old  life.  But  in  the  short  but 
cataclysmic  time  of  the  war  an  abyss  has  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  former  existence.  The  truth 
and  reality  of  his  vision  still  force  themselves 
ii|K)ii  him.  lie  can  not  reconcile  with  his  revela- 
tion the  old.  unchanging,  and  unenlightened  ex- 
istence. 

"In  one  day,  all  the  past  is  reconstructed.  I 
have  become  again  that  which  I  was.  Save  that  I 
am  neither  as  strong  nor  as  tranquil  as  before,  it 
Is  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  the  truth  is 
more  simple  than  before." 

The  old  illusions  refuse  to  come  back.  Clarte 
i>  the  only  solution.  The  injustice  of  life,  holds 
Barbusse,  comes  from  an  inability  to  see  clearly, 
or.  worse,  a  wish  not  to  see  clearly.  Clarte 
means  disillusionment,  lie  accepts  the  doctrine 
<>f  wrecking  society  as  it  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted. Barbusse  is  impatient  to  remake  the  world 
immediately  on  new  lines.  The  impossibility  of 
doing  so  at  one  stroke  drives  him  to  morbidity, 
virulence,  and  mere  destructive  attack.  He 
would  wave  into  existence  the  completed  edifice 
of  a  new  social  order  with  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone.   I  "or  P.arbusse.  it  is  clarte  or  darkness. 


There  is  no  intermediate  stage,  no  crossing,  or 
transformation  that  needs  to  be  made.  Barbusse 
is  penetrating  in  his  destruction.  Stroke  by  stroke 
he  uncovers  the  roots  of  injustice  and  inequality. 
But  he  offers  no  solution  other  than  mere  clarte. 

The  world  is  unwilling  to  accept  clarte  alone, 
so  Barbusse  fulminates  against  the  world. 

The  great  worth  of  the  hook,  however,  lies  in 
its  value  as  a  study — a  study  the  more  sincerely 
done  because  the  author  himself  scarcely  realized 
he  was  doing  it — of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  re- 
turned soldier.  The  soldier  at  the  front  under 
a  strict  military  regime,  which  is  but  an  accentua- 
tion of  the  worst  features  of  civilian  life,  has 
dreamed  of  the  world  justice  and  social  equality 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  victory  for  which  he 
was  willing  to  give  his  life.  It  is  disillusioning  to 
him  to  return  after  the  war  to  find  civilian  life  re- 
markably unchanged,  remarkably  unaffected  by 
the  truths  he  has  learned  at  such  cost  in  the  war. 

This  is  the  gulf  that  separates  the  soldier  re- 
turned from  the  combat  from  those  at  home. 
It  is  this  which  makes  him  at  once  reticent  and 
restless. 

Barbusse,  like  the  other  returned  soldiers,  still 
has  his  truths  of  peace  to  learn.  The  soldier 
did  not  change  the  social  order,  but  was  merely 
releasing  a  force  which  is  to  change  it  ;  a  force 
which,  small  at  first,  will  as  surely  accomplish  its 
end  as  the  waves  which  relentlessly  wear  away 
the  shore.  The  soldier,  in  time  of  war,  was  a 
part  of  the  force.  I  le  has  now  become  a  part  of 
the  strand,  subject  to  the  slow  changing  processes 
of  the  forces  he  has  loosed,  impatient  at  their 
delay. 

After  the  kaleidoscopic  rushes  of  battle,  the 
forces  of  social  change  seem  to  have  no  mo- 
tion. We  must  be  patient.  The  battle  of  peace 
is  slower,  but  will  just  as  surely  be  won.  ll 
is  a  work  of  evolution,  and  time,  and  chang- 
ing generations,  each  beginning  where  the  last 
left  off,  impelled  by  the  new  order  which  the 
old  institution  of  war  has  set  up.  As  for  clarte 
it  is  most  necessary  to  the  change,  but  is  not 
an  end  in  itself. 

But  despite  all  that  has  been  said,  despite  its 
faults  and  its  failures,  this  new  novel  by  Bar- 
busse stands  as  a  great  after-the-war  book.  It  has 
vision  ;  it  is  an  interpretation,  it  is  a  picture,  ll  is 
challenging. and  if  it  does  not  convince  the  reader, 
it  will  at  least  force  him  to  discover  why. 


Art  For  Whose  Sake 


By  Daniel  Evans 


Overheard  in  an  Art  Shop 

.  Irt  Dealer — ( loud  afternoon,  madame  ;  is  there 
something  that  I  can  show  you  this  afternoon? 

Important  Lady — Yes;  I  want  a  picture,  pref- 
erably a  print  from  some  old  master.  It  must 
be  at  least  three  by  four  feet  in  size,  and  the 
frame  simply  must  be  dark  in  order  to  har- 
monize with  the  color  scheme  of  my  drawing 
room. 

Art  Dealer — Oh,  we  can  easily  change  the 
framing  if  it  does  not  suit,  and  as  for  the  picture 
itself,  what  do  you  prefer? 

Important  Lady — 1  am  sure  I  don*t  know. 
Show  me  what  you  have  and  I'll  see. 

Art  Dealer — Here  is  an  exquisite  Corot  land 
scape  that  I  should  imagine — 

Important  Lady — But  that  can't  be  more  than 
two  by  three  feet!  It  won't  do;  it  is  not  large 
enough.  Why,  if  I  hung  it  over  the  fireplace  it 
would  not  cover  nearly  enough  space. 

Art  Dealer — Here  is  something  larger,  if  it 
must  be  large.  It  is  not  as  choice  as  the  one  I 
just  showed  you,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  marines 
we  have. 

Important  Lady — Hut  it  is  blue,  and  I  cannot 
stand  blue.  Look  at  my  hair  and  you  will  see 
why.  Imagine  me  standing  under  that  picture! 
Why,  the  effect  would  be  simply  awful. 

.Irt  Dealer — I'erhaps  this  group  by  one  of  the 
greatest  living  arists — 

Important  Lady — Oh.  I  couldn't  take  that. 
Why,  the  club  has  only  begun  to  take  up  the 
French  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century  !  How 
could  1  explain  this?  Xo.  it  won't  do.  Show 
me  something  older. 

Art  Dealer — I  might  suggest  this  portrait.  It 
shows  the  marks  of  the  early  Flemish  school. 

Important  Lady — Flemish?  Oh,  I  should  have 
told  you  our  home,  inside  and  out,  is  Old 
English  and  I  simply  could  not  spoil  the  effect. 

. //-/  Dealer-  l!ut,  madame,  I  am  sure  that  this 
picture  would  not  do  that,  in  spite  of  its  unfor- 
tunate choice  ol"  nationality.    The  picture  stands 


on  its  own  merits.  Art.  you  know,  knows  no  such 
narrow  restrictions. 

Important  Lady — Yes,  I  suppose  the  picture  is 
all  right,  though  I  can  never  grow  to  admire 
those  dumpy,  stupid  women  that  artists  painted 
in  those  days.    It  has  a  beautiful  frame,  though. 

Art  Dealer — Antique  bronze. 

Important  Lady — Antique  bronze?  Why,  we 
were  given  a  pair  of  antique  bronze  candlesticks 
for  a  wedding  present,  and  I  have  never  used 
them  because  they  wouldn't  match  a  single  thing 
in  the  room.  And  the  markings  on  this  picture 
frame  are  almost  the  same  as  those  little  dew- 
dabs  on  the  candlesticks.  How  perfectly  lovely] 
I  believe  that  I  will  take  this  picture,  after  all. 

At  the  Next  Meeting  of  the  "Tuesday  Afternoon 
Modem  Thought  Club." 

First  Friend — My  dear,  where  did  you  get 
such  a  find  ? 

Second  Friend — Isn't  it  exquisite?  Mary,  you 
are  the  most  fortunate  woman.  And  this  is  such 
a  rare  expression  of  the  talent  of  the — the — mid- 
dle ages. 

First  Friend — Such  coloring,  such  wonderful- 
ly soft  lines  !  Why,  the  figure  fairly  lives.  And 
did  you  note,  dear,  how  cleverly  she  has  en- 
shrined her  treasure  with  two  bronze  candlesticks 
to  match  the  frame? 

Second  Friend — How  ever  did  you  manage  to 
get  it,  Mary?  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  centurv. 

Important  Lady — Italian?  Oh,  surely  you 
didn't  mean  that.  ( )f  course  I  know  that  there  is 
a  certain  similarity  between  the  eclectic — or  is  it 
elective — Italian  school  of  the  sixteenth  centurv 
and  the  Flemish  school,  but  this  picture  really 
stands  out  as  Flemish.  Do  you  know,  in  spite  of 
that  little  name  scrawled  in  the  corner  I  believe 
that  this  portrait  is  the  work  of  the  great  master 
himself — Phillip  of  Burgundy — oh.  no,  I  mean 
Champaigne — I  knew  it  was  some  kind  of  wine. 

First  Friend — I  only  wish  I  were  as  artistic  as 
you,  my  dear. 

Second  Friend — It  is  a  gift  of  the  gods. 


"The  Hastings" 

For  the  correct  thing,  a  big  stock 
from  which  to  choose,  wearing 
quality  which  can  be  depended 
upon,  "The  Hastings"  has  been 
known  to  particular  Stanford  men 
beginning  with  the  first  graduating 
class  :::::: 

Suits  and  Overcoats, 
Furnishings,  Hats,  Shoes 
Bags,  Suitcases,  Trunks. 

HASTINGS 

CLOTHING  CO. 

Post  St.  at  Kearny,  San  Francisco 


You  desire  honest,  efficient  tire  service.  Our  pride 
is  to  give  that  service  in  every  repair  we  make  and 
in  every  tire  we  sell.  We  carry  a  large  stock  of 
Kelly-Springfield,  United  States  and  Goodrich  tires. 


515  HIGH  ST. 


Wm.  S.  Vandervoort 

Drive  your  own  car — Fords 
rented  by  the  hour.  Special 
rates  for  trips    :     :     :  : 

Cor.  High  St.,  and  Hamilton  Ave. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Hotel  Palo  Alto 

Tourist  home  among  the  Oaks — 
Excellent  dining-room  service 

Open  to  the  public 

OPPOSITE 

403  Alma  St.  S.  P.  Depot 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES 

CALIFORNIA   STATE    LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
Training  in  all  phases  of  Library  Work 

For  further  information  inquire  of 

THE  STATE  LIBRARIAN 

SAC  RAM  !INTO,  CAL. 


GET  NEW  FURNITURE  AND  SAVE!  — 

No  need  to  throw  the  old  away,  or  to  wait  until  it  is  gone — 
trade  it  in,  at  a  good  price,  for  some  new  pieces.  We  have 
a  large  exchange  department  in  the  ECONOMY  STORE, 
322  University  Avenue — You  can  sell  old  furniture  there, 
and  get  your  new  at — 

The  Palo  Alto  Furniture  Co. 


300  University  Avenue 


Telephone  l  2 


Mention  The  Cardinal  to  Advertisers — it  marks  yon  as  a  Stanford  man 


Quality 


70  Years 


Ask  Your  Grocer 


Wellman,  Peck  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 


Phone  15 


Andrus  Taxi 


Autos  and  Taxis  for  Hire 


Laundry  Company 

Also  Dry  Cleaning — Phone  626-W 


Mending  and  darning  free  of  charge 
We  keep  your  clothes  in  repair 

J.  B.  BLOIS,  Manag  er. 


Cream     Cottage  Cheese     Butter        Guaranteed  Milk 
Ice  Cream  Eggs 

Palo  Alto  Dairy  Company,  Inc. 
Phone  219  314  University  Ave. 


THE  BANK  OF  PALO  ALTO 

Assets  Over  $2,000,000 


Mendenhall  Co. 

New  Spring  Goods  Arriving 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS,  WHITE 
GOODS,  PERCALES,  COLORED 
WASH  GOODS,  and  HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS  :::::: 


Varsity 
Theatre 

Paramount,  Artcraft,  Goldwyn  and 
Metro  Photoplays. 

These  are  the  best  on  the  market 


tention  The  Cardinal  to  Advertisers— it  marks  yon  as  a  Stanford  man. 


You  Will  Find 


that  1919  QUAD  which  you  wanted  to  get — 
and  neglected,  on  SALE  at  the  Stanford  Book- 
store. You  can  get  them  NOW  for  $2.25  per 
copy.— All  the  STANFORD  MEMORY  BOOKS 
— you  never  want  to  forget  traditions  and  songs 

— Make  a  trip  NOW  and  get  your  copies  from 


The  Stanford  Bookstore 


Why  argue  about  the  best  clothing  values  in  town 
when  a  look  at  our  styles,  quality  and  prices  will 
decide  the  question? 

Just  to  satisfy  yourself  on  this  point  look  at  the 
suits  and  overcoats  we  are  selling  now. 

Present  prices  are  lower  than  they  will  be  later 

Wideman  &  Son 


SOLD  ON  15-MONTH  GUARANTEED 
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General  Washington  and  his  Colonial  Troops 
once  camped  in  the  little  valley  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of  East  Pittsburgh.  About  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  another  general — a 
leader  and  organizer  of  industry  —  George 
Westinghouse,  entered  this  same  valley,  and 
on  the  same  site,  established  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  organizations  in  the  world — the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company.  Now  an  army  of  30,000  men  and  women 
work  where  General  Washington  camped. 

A  Development  Which  Revolutionized 
Power  House  Practice 

It  was  in  this  historic  valley  that  the  first  commercially  successful 
turbine-driven  Alternating-Current  Generator  was  developed  under  the 
direction  of  George  Westinghouse.  It  was  tested  in  the  East  Pitts- 
burgh Shops  in  1896.  The  splendid  operation  of  this,  and  two  dupli- 
cate machines  installed  a  year  .later,  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the 
reciprocating  steam  engine — then  in  almost  universal  use.  _ 
The  steam  turbine  has  effected  remarkable  savings 
— one  of  the  most  evident  which  is  floor  space — the 
turbine-generator  occupying  from  one  fourth  to  one 
sixth  the  space  occupied  by  the  reciprocating  engine. 
In  our  large  cities,  with  floor  space  valued  at  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  square  foot  this  is  a  consideration 
of  great  importance.  Ever  since  its  organization,  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  foremost 
in  the  development  of  steam  and  electrical  apparatus. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CO. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
30,000  K.W.  Westinghouse  Tandem  Compound  Turbine  Generator 
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INSCRIPTION  FOR  ONE  YEAR,  $2.00 


SINGLE  NUMBERS,  25  CENTS 


"They're  Here!" 

Those  snappy  new  Spring  Suits — they  are  the  very  personification  of 
JAZZ  and  CLASS — built  on  athletic  lines,  they  sure  make  vou 
look   "CHESTY"  —  Don't   forget  — that  VIRGIN 
WOOL— only  is  in 

HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX  CLOTHES 


"The  House  of  Courtesy" 

25-31  University  Ave.  Telephone  P. A.  2 

PALO,  ALTO,  CAL. 

Also  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Fresno 

Open  from  9:00  a.m.,  to  6:00  p.m. 


"Treat  Your  Insides  Well" 

— says  Co-Edna — "and  you  can  accomplish  MUCH 
MORE  MENTALLY!" 

A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  your  visits  to 
Wilson's  REGULAR  and  OFTEN! 

A  delicious  dish  of  ICE-CREAM  or  a  BOX  of  CO- 
EDS or  LELAND  STANFORDS  has  just  the  right  effect 
on  YOUR  PALATE  to  make  you  feel  better  mentally 
and  physically.  The  effect  is  almost  double  when  your 
foot-steps  lead  to — 
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Stanford  Auto  Co. 
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Buicks 
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The  Stanford  Theatre 

215  University  Ave. 
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Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing 
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and 
The  Union 
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Mason  Studio 
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University  Pharmacy 
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Palo  Alto 
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GEE— I  DON'T  KNOW— 

what  to  advertise  now — Everything  is  so  scarce — it's  hard 
to  get  enough  of  anything  to  specialize  on  in  ads. — 
"OH  YES! — one  thing — Mr.  Borden,   the  Manager,  just 
told  me  that  OUR  prices  on  our  furniture  are  not  raising, 
even  though  things  are  harder  to  get — that's  worth  saying, 

T    '  " 

1  s  pose  — 


The  Palo  Alto  Furniture  Co. 


300  University  Avenue 


Phone  P.  A.  12 


Palo  Alto  Garage 

LARGEST  FIREPROOF  GARAGE  ON  THE  PENINSULA 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

SERVICE  STATION  FOR 

Willys-Knight,  Overland, 
Exide  Battery,  Goodyear  Tires, 
Rayf ield  Carburetors 

440  Emerson  Street  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 

"Yours  for  Service" 

M.  Jesurun  and  J.  M.  Blackburn,  Proprietors 
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The  Inalienable  Right  of  Worthlessness 

By  Lansing  Warren 


NOWADAYS  there  is  a  prevalent  impres- 
sion that  worthiness  and  respectability  are 
no  longer  qualities  of  character,  but  are 
negotiable  commodities,  like  Red  Cross  member- 
ship, to  be  inflicted  on  the  (for  the  most  part 
unwilling)  mass  of  humanity  through  the  me- 
dium of  drives,  legislation  or  campaigns.  To 
become  virtuous  one  needs  but  buy  a  button ; 
to  be  honest  one  gives  a  subscription,  and  to  be 
wholly  irreproachable  one  gives  a  large  donation 
and  becomes  a  life  member  of  the  purity  squad. 

But  it  never  used  to  be  like  this.  Such  traits 
were  regarded  as  unattainable  and  even  unde- 
sirable in  the  ordinary  run.  Virtue  itself  was 
something  practiced  only  by  the  select  few,  who 
by  faith  in  the  proverbial  doctrine  withheld  from 
the  commonly  accepted  standards  of  enjoyment, 
asking  no  other  reward  than  self-righteousness 
could  give  them.  Either  that,  or  else  the  pure  in 
heart  lived  abstentious  lives  in  the  anticipation  of 
recompense  in  the  hereafter. 

But  in  those  sensible  days  it  was  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  choice.  Two  paths  lay  open  to  a  man — 
he  might  dwell  contentedly  in  sin  and  go  straight 
to  the  devil,  or  he  could,  as  the  enlightened  had 
it,  take  the  rough  path  of  virtue  for  his  soul's 
sake.  Xobody  made  the  slightest  pretense  that 
virtue,  at  least  temporarily,  was  the  more  pref- 
erable of  the  two.  A  good  man,  a  conventional 
man,  and  withal  a  worthy  man  was  looked  upon 
as  a  rarity  removed  from  the  herd  by  self- 
denial  and  self-abnegation.    He  was  applauded 


for  his  personal  sacrifice  in  foregoing  the  sinful 
and  worldly  pursuits  from  which  the  average 
individual  derived  such  unholy  delight,  but  the 
sinners  secretly  despised  him  for  his  stupidity. 

It  has  been  the  same  with  material  success. 
Formerly  success  was  brought  about  through 
perseverance  and  many  miserable  years  of  tedi- 
ous industry  or  else  was  the  result  of  some  ca- 
price of  fortune.  Now  it  is  a  purchasable  prod- 
uct. All  one  needs  to  do  is  buy  a  pamphlet  on 
"How  To  Double  Your  Salary,"  take  a  corre- 
spondence course,  or  become  a  Pelmaniac  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Failure  is  a  moral  dis- 
grace— a  weakness  to  be  frowned  upon  and  ex- 
communicated. 

From  the  beginning,  of  course,  the  righteous 
and  the  successful  were  possessed  with  the  evan- 
gelistic tendency.  It  is  doubtful  whether  to 
ascribe  this  to  earnest  conviction  or  to  a  certain 
vindictive  envy  of  the  renegade's  disportings, 
but  probably  it  was  the  one  urged  on  by  the 
other.  In  any  case,  it  was  originally  not  noxious ; 
and  Jesus  Christ  (who  was  tolerant)  went  about 
on  a  donkey  and  gat  him  twelve  apostles  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  amend  the  laws  of  Judea 
or  to  introduce  a  referendum  in  the  court  of 
Herod. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  later,  more  or  less,  we 
find  the  tactics  of  the  Savior  are  become  anti- 
quated, however,  and  they  are  being  abandoned 
for  the  swifter  and  more  effective  methods  of 
publicity  and  legislation.     It  has  been  found 
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more  practical  to  ignore  the  obvious  fact  thai 
the  wastrel  and  the  vagrant  have  the  ma^s  of 
material  evidence  on  their  side,  and  to  rely  upon 
force  and  propaganda  to  do  the  work. 

And  it  is  now  at  a  point  where  it  will  he  well 
to  recall  a  few  platitudes  which  for  convenience 
in  every-day  life  have  been  obscured,  hut  which 
are  as  actual  as  ever,  and  do  much  on  behalf  of 
the  worthless  who  are  in  dire  need  of  support. 

There  is  a  deal  to  be  said  for  worth lessness, 
and  this  the  world  knows  or  it  would  not  have 
fostered  it  so  long  with  such  devotion.  Previ- 
ously it  has  thrived  without  a  verbal  champion, 
but  now  when  the  world  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  clinging  so  seriously  to  its  crazes,  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  only  universal  liberty  we 
have. 

All  men  are  born  equal — that  is,  in  respect  to 
original  depravity.  Each  tiny  being  is  just  as 
useless,  helpless  and  conscienceless  as  any  other, 
and  endowed  with  this  sole  undeniable  birth 
right,  he  is  thrust,  through  no  desire  of  his  own, 
into  a  sphere  whose  energies  seem  concentrating 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  From  the  very  cradle  he 
is  beset  with  the  relentless  persecution  of  his 
elders  who  have  all  succumbed.  He  is  told  that 
he  mustn't  do  this,  that  he  shouldn't  do  that,  and 
later  he  is  sent  to  Sunday  school  and  grammar 
school,  where  he  is  submitted  to  the  perversions 
of  rank  outsiders.  All  through  his  childhood 
and  youth  he  is  assailed  by  crafty  snares,  by  en- 
ticing" fictions,  and  by  all  manner  of  gaudy  fabri- 
cations of  the  worthy  to  lure  him  from  the  de- 
graded course  that  nature  intended  him  to  follow. 
With  this  continual  temptation  to  good  works 
following  him  with  the  persistence  of  his  shadow, 
his  actions,  his  readings,  his  very  existence  are 
censored  to  swindle  him  of  his  inheritance.  Evil, 
indolence,  wastefulness  and  intemperance  have 
no  show  at  all.  They  are  kept  mute  and  ostra- 
cized. What  wonder,  then,  that  manv  are  too 
frail  to  fight  against  these  influences,  and  we 
have  hank  presidents,  ministers,  and  reformers  in 


abundance,  while  politics,  an,  and  vice  mu$t  be 
content  with  what  proponents  they  can  find  ? 

Xow,  then,  1  say  it  is  a  shame  that  when  a 
man  has  come  through  all  these  perils  to  the  age 
of  indiscretion  with  his  inherent  depravity  in- 
tact that  he  should  not  be  privileged  to  exercise 
it!  I  say  it  is  still  a  matter  of  choice,  and  if  a 
man  wants  to  be  worthless  he  should  be  allowed 
to  he  so.  There  should  always  be  enough  delin- 
quency to  make  good  behavior  bearable.  For 
the  good  people  always  take  it  out  of  their  asso- 
ciates in  a  way  far  more  detirmental  to  society 
that  the  comparatively  inoffensive  acts  of  the  sin- 
ner. They  must  have  an  outlet  for  the  venom 
of  their  immolations.  And  this  is  a  tenable  ex- 
cuse for  the  worthless  man  who  is  the  result  of 
others'  success  just  as  the  immoral  man  is  the 
result  of  others'  virtue.    Things  go  by  antitheses. 

Worthlessness  is  the  only  state  of  repose  and 
contentment,  for  true  worthlessness  is  not  vici- 
ous. The  things  that  make  for  misery  and  strife 
are  all  removed,  as  in  the  absence  of  ambitious 
competition  all  incentive  for  destructiveness  has 
been  itself  destroyed.  The  worthless  man  has  no 
pride,  he  does  not  envy ;  he  is  inactive  and  com- 
mits no  crimes,  save  those  considered  self-inflict- 
ed. It  is  only  where  false-doubts  and  whisper- 
ings of  possible  merit  or  ability  attack  him  that 
the  danger  lurks.  Otherwise  he  is  quite  happy. 
And  most  people  but  for  the  responsibility  that 
their  worthiness  has  brought  them  would  prefer 
worthlessness  in  moderation  to  a  like  amount  of 
sanctity.  Is  it  not,  then,  responsibility  that  we 
should  seek  to  eliminate? 

Let  the  world  come  out  squarely  and  defend 
this  simple  right  of  man.  and  let  none  take  it 
from  him.  Argue  and  torment  him  spiritually 
if  you  must ;  counsel,  convince,  cajole  and  preach, 
hut  do  not  forbid  him  his  solace  if  you  fail. 
For  here  you  encroach  upon  his  right,  the  right 
of  everyone — which  is  the  inherent  and  inalien- 
able right  of  worthlessness. 


The  Greater  Destiny 

By  A.  Binns 


UNLESS  you  had  gone  to  school  with  Ara- 
bella,  you  would  not  entirely  understand 
this  story.  It  is  not  that  there  was  any- 
thing remarkable  about  Arabella.  The  whole 
point  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  wasn't. 
Externally,  she  was  too  large  to  be  judged  by  the 
usual  standards  of  beauty,  and  lacked  a  certain 
poise  and  distinctiveness  whereby  she  might  have 
been  called  statuesque,  Besides,  she  was  obliged 
to  wear  glasses  of  the  more  ordinary  kind.  Dis- 
cerning people  said  that  she  had  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, although  that  is  something  which  has 
gone  into  the  discard. 

At  school,  however,  she  was  almost  faultless. 
She  knew  everything  in  the  texts,  and  her  writing 
was  precisely  like  the  sample  in  the  copybook. 
For  these  things  she  had  once  been  praised  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  which  naturally 
w  as  no  small  source  of  pride  to  her  mother. 

Arabella's  mother  was  a  widow  whose  name 
was  Mrs.  Nelson.  She  owned  a  small  grocery 
store  on  North  Fortieth,  where  she  waited  on  the 
neighborhood  patrons  with  very  little  assistance, 
and  made  a  living.  Airs.  Nelson  was  stout 
without  being  good-natured.  Even  when  she 
laughed,  there  was  always  a  sorrowful  expression 
about  her  face,  and  she  always  seemed  slightly 
offended.  Although  she  had  left  Norway  twenty 
years  before,  she  spoke  English  very  brokenly. 

Now  the  class  and  race  to  which  she  belonged 
are  ambitious,  not  for  wealth  or  position,  but  for 
the  material  welfare  of  their  children.  Whether 
Mrs.  Nelson  was  weighing  out  sugar  to  one  of 
her  customers  or  arranging  canned  goods  be- 
hind the  smooth  worn  counter,  her  thoughts  and 
ambitions  were  with  Arabella.  If  her  daughter 
couldn't  dress  like  other  children  and  have  the 
same  kind  of  playthings,  and  go  to  the  same 
dentist,  and  have  her  glasses  fitted  at  the  same 
oculist's,  she  would  know  the  reason  why.  Be- 
yond the  half  expectation  that  she  would  some 
day  be  able  to  revisit  the  old  country,  she  had  few 
plans  for  herself. 

Arabella  did  well  in  grammar  school,  where 
ability  to  memorize  was  at  a  premium,  and  unor- 
thodox reactions  were  looked  at  with  distrust. 

One  dav  in  September  Mrs.  Nelson  had  im- 
portant news  for  her  better-known  customers. 


After  making  a  few  brief  remarks,  as  she  rested 
her  red  hands  on  the  counter,  she  would 
say  quite  casually  but  with  inner  triumph,  "To- 
morrow my  daughter  Arabella,  she  starts  to  go 
to  high  school."  Afterwards,  there  would 
be  a  momentary  reaction,  and  she  would  sigh 
heavily.  Times  were  not  easy  just  then,  but  Ara- 
bella went  on  with  her  education,  and  her  mother 
asked  for  nothing  more.  Like  the  other  young- 
people  of  the  university  neighborhood,  Arabella 
attended  Lincoln  high  school.  As  always,  she 
knew  everything  in  her  text-books  and  was  an- 
noyed by  any  discussion  outside  of  them.  Once 
she  reproached  a  boy  whom  she  knew  for  having 
written  a  theme  which  spoke  critically  of  Long- 
fellow. 

"How  could  yon  write  things  like  that?"  she 
had  exclaimed,  almost  animated  with  astonish- 
ment. "I  don't  believe  that.  I  never  read  any- 
thing like  it.  I  think  that  Mr.  Longfellow  was  a 
great  poet." 

Arabella  was  not  without  her  successes.  Her 
grades  were  always  high,  often  the  highest  in 
the  class.  Very  early  some  of  the  students  whom 
she  had  known  in  grammar  school  held  indigna- 
tion meeting's  in  the  zoology  laboratory  and  dis- 
cussed fearfully  the  possibility  of  her  being  vale- 
dictorian. On  one  occasion  there  was  an  algebra 
assignment  at  which  the  class  rebelled  to  the  ex- 
tent of  agreeing  not  to  prepare  anything  for  the 
following  day.  The  next  morning  Arabella  met 
one  of  her  neighborhood  acquaintances  in  the 
hall. 

"Twenty  problems,"  the  boy  was  saying; 
"twenty  problems,  and  all  of  them  were  too  hard 
to  get.    No  one  did  any  of  them." 

"  The  assignment  was  difficult,"  Arabella  said. 
"I  staved  up  until  almost  eleven  and  worked  all 
but  the  last  one,  and  cried  because  I  could  not 
get  that." 

"I  never  cry  about  anything  I  can't  get,"  was 
the  scornful  answer. 

"Mother  wishes  me  to  do  well  in  my  studies," 
she  said.    "Some  day  she  expects  me  to  teach." 

That  was  when  she  was  a  freshman.  There 
came  a  day  four  years  later  when  Mrs.  Nelson 
had  something  very  worth  while  to  announce  to 
her  customers.    During  the  years  which  she  had 
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drudged  behind  the  small  counter,  her  ambitions 
were  identified  with  Arabella,  for  whom  she  had 
in  mind  a  goal.  Xow  the  goal  was  attained, 
and  she  was  behind  her  counter  to  feel  the  tri- 
umph. Sooner  or  later  she  would  say  to  each 
acquaintance  who  came  into  the  store,  "My 
daughter  Arabella,  she  goes  to  the  university 
this  year." 

And  Arabella  went  on  to  the  temple  of  learn- 
ing, which  was  otherwise  known  as  the  univer- 
sity. She  worked  steadily  and  patiently,  and 
wasted  no  time  on  distractions. 

After  all  has  been  said,  a  university  is  a  uni- 
versity, and  30  per  cent  of  those  who  attend  are 
brought  there  by  as  many  different  purposes,  and 
the  rest  come  in  some  other  way.  Arabella  ma- 
jored in  education,  where  she  was,  of  course,  an 
A  student,  and  her  mother  had  visions  of  her 
as  a  superintendent  of  schools.  In  the  end,  Ara- 
bella appeared  in  cap  and  gown,  precisely  like 
the  most  fortunate  members  of  her  class,  and  her 
mother's  gratification  was  even  greater  than  her 
own. 

The  year  after  her  graduation,  Arabella  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  prosperous  Skokomish  Val- 
ley. It  was  a  country  school,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  a  beginning. 

Having  thus  started  her  daughter  on  a  career, 
Mrs.  Nelson  felt  in  a  position  to  take  life  easier. 
She  was  even  stouter  than  of  old,  and  she  was 
less  good-natured,  and  she  still  wore  her  hair  in 
a  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head ;  but  these  things 
did  not  prevent  her  from  having  beautiful 
dreams.  Also,  since  she  was  beginning  to  grow 
old,  the  more  recent  years  seemed  to  fall  away, 
and  her  earlier  life  began  to  stand  before  her 
more  and  more  distinctly.  It  brought  up  mem- 
ories of  the  northern  summer,  and  of  the  fish- 
ing fleet  drifting  in  the  blue  fjords,  and  of  the 
wind  in  the  lichen-covered  pines,  and  of  melting 
snow  dropping  from  the  birch  trees,  and  of  the 
dark  landscape,  and  the  midnight  sun. 

During  the  years  which  Mrs.  Nelson  had  spent 
in  the  store,  so  little  help  was  employed  that 
she  had  carried  by  far  the  greatest  burden  of  the 
work.  It  had  meant  long  hours,  but  it  also  meant 
that  more  money  had  been  saved.  Now  the 
necessity  for  the  struggle  was  over,  and  with  a 
somewhat  dizzy  feeling,  she  told  herself  that  she 
was  in  a  position  to  gratify  her  one  personal  de- 


sire. Momentarily  the  force  of  inertia  made  her 
shrink  from  giving  up,  but  as  BOOH  as  she  began 
to  consider  the  idea,  her  subconscious  grip  began 
to  relax,  and  she  felt  all  the  unnaturalness  and 
strain  of  the  conditions  under  which  she  had 
lived.  In  the  end,  she  had  no  regrets  at  selling 
out.  It  only  remained  for  her  to  rent  her  house, 
which  was  now  so  still  and  lifeless  that  she  was 
glad  to  leave  it.  With  a  feeling  of  unreality,  she 
made  her  few  final  preparations  and  started  on 
a  visit  to  her  mother  country. 

During  the  next  year,  Arabella,  left  to  her  own 
resources,  was  being  influenced  by  a  call  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  She  taught  her  pupils  thoroughly 
and  patiently,  without  a  gleam  of  anything  be- 
yond the  literal.  Almost  immediately,  her  exist- 
ence became  a  routine,  from  which  there  was 
little  variation.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict approved  of  Arabella.  Although  the  lack 
of  a  certain  instinct  caused  her  to  sometimes 
make  blunders  in  tact,  no  one  was  ever  more 
consciously  polite,  or  more  anxious  to  be  kind. 
She  taught  the  children  what  was  in  their  books, 
and  that  was  more  than  some  of  the  teachers  had 
done.  Besides,  she  was  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

George  Williams,  being  a  wise  young  farmer 
possessed  with  good  judgment,  came  to  the  opin- 
ion that  Arabella  would  be  an  excellent  farmer's 
wife.  The  decision  was,  to  be  sure,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  fall  plowing  rather  than  of  teaching,  for 
Arabella  worked  patiently  and  conscientiously, 
and  was  not  to  be  distracted  from  her  work  while 
anything  remained  to  be  done.  Indeed,  it  was 
some  time  before  she  began  to  attach  any  impor- 
tance at  all  to  Williams.  Even  after  he  had 
talked  to  her  a  number  of  times,  and  expressed 
his  interest  in  her  work,  he  still  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  background  of  the  new  life.  After  a 
while,  however,  she  became  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  him  at  social  gatherings,  from  which  he 
would  make  it  such  a  point  to  take  her  home,  that 
after  a  few  times  the  other  young  men  would 
stand  back  and  offer  no  opposition.  She  some- 
times saw  him  at  the  Hardings',  which  was  her 
boarding  place,  where  he  would  be  invited  for 
Sunday  dinner.  Sometimes,  he  would  call  on 
her  after  school  and  speak  thoughtfully  about 
higher  education,  as  well  as  more  trivial  matters. 
In  time,  she  came  to  expect  seeing  him  frequent- 
ly, precisely  as  one  expects  good  weather  in 
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summer,  and  he  became  a  part  of  the  routine 
of  her  existence. 

Though  he  was  uneducated,  Williams  was 
really  fine.  Everyone  in  the  community  liked 
him,  and  that  liking-  was  tempered  with  respect. 
Also,  there  was  something-  pleasing  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  very  strong  and  quiet,  and  gave  one 
the  feeling  that  he  knew  what  was  on  the  other 
side  of  every  hill,  and  would  always  be  nearly 
the  same,  and  would  not  be  carried  away  with 
m>  imentary  enthusiasm  or  be  put  out  too  much 
by  misfortune. 

Arabella  observed  that  people  attached  much 
importance  to  the  attentions  which  Williams  paid 
her,  and  felt  vaguely  that  her  mother  would  not 
approve  of  any  such  deflection  from  her  pur- 
pose. Unconsciously  she  depended  on  both  the 
judgment  and  attitude  of  the  people  around  her. 
It  was  the  outspoken  opinion,  both  at  the  Hard- 
ing's' and  in  the  neighborhood  at  large  that  Wil- 
liams was  much  to  be  desired,  and  that  as  he 
was  so  attracted  by  her,  and  as  such  is  the  way 
of  the  world,  nothing  better  could  be  asked  for. 
Arabella  found  herself  offering  no  resistance  to 
the  general  impression  that  she  was  to  marry 
W  illiams  and  make  the  valley  her  real  home. 

For  some  reason  which  she  was  unable  to 
analyze,  Arabella  did  not  bring  herself  to  write 
much  concerning  the  general  trend  of  affairs. 
The  very  career  which  her  mother  had  planned 
had  absorbed  all  her  time  and  was  now  drifting 
her  in  a  different  direction.  Perhaps  her  own 
knowledge  of  their  importance  made  them  seem 
more  important  than  they  really  were,  but  at 
any  rate  the  few  mentions  which  she  did  make 
of  Williams  to  her  mother  went  quite  unnoticed. 
The  mother's  letters  were  short  and  painfully 
written,  and  they  showed  that  she  never  as  much 
as  imagined  that  anything  had  come  between 
her  daughter  and  the  career  which  she  had 
planned. 

Before  Arabella  realized  it.  the  school  year 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  date  for  her 
marriage  had  been  set.  Also,  the  neighborhood 
was  collaborating  with  Williams  in  making  ex- 
tensive changes  in  his  large  farm  house.  It  was 
then  that  Arabella,  in  something  of  a  panic, 
wrote  to  her  mother,  saying  that  she  was  to  be 
married,  and  asking  what  she  thought. 

Xo  reply  had  come  when  school  was  dismissed 
for  summer  vacation,  and  the  day  had  arrived. 


After  the  manner  of  rural  communities,  the 
Skokomish  neighborhood  straightway  shook  off 
its  apathetic  attitude,  and  behaved  as  if  some- 
thing altogether  worthy  and  unusual  and  com- 
mendable had  been  done.  The  wedding  was  cele- 
brated with  more  than  usual  noise  and  feeling. 

Arabella  was  installed  in  the  almost  new  farm- 
house, with  its  pleasant  surroundings,  and  excel- 
lent possibilities.  The  house  was  low-roofed  and 
large,  without  giving  any  hint  of  bareness.  It 
stood  a  little  above  the  wide  road  and  looked 
out  quietly  over  the  green  fields  of  the  prosper- 
ous valley. 

Arabella  thought  a  great  deal  of  her  husband. 
Everyone  did.  As  for  Williams,  he  always  felt 
a  little  overawed  when  he  thought  of  his  wife's 
superior  education,  and  always  secretly  vowed  to 
make  up  in  other  ways  for  his  own  shortcomings. 

Mrs.  Nelson  wrote  from  Norway,  somewhat 
confusedly,  addressing  her  letters  to  Arabella's 
maiden  name,  apparently  without  being  able  to 
comprehend  that  any  change  could  have  taken 
place  during  her  absence.  As  for  Williams' 
opinion  that  Arabella  would  be  a  good  farmer's 
wife,  his  judgment  was  sustained  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Arabella  was  a  model  housekeeper. 
Not  a  house  in  the  valley  could  compare  with 
the  Williams'  in  neatness,  or  order,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  prosperity.  Even  those  who  had  been 
inclined  to  be  skeptical  were  obliged  to  admit 
that  Arabella  fitted  into  the  farm  life  very  read- 
ily. In  spite  of  her  usual  slowness  of  adapta- 
bility, she  gave  from  the  very  first  the  impression 
that  she  had  never  lived  in  any  other  way.  In 
her  work  she  found  the  same  opportunity  for 
thoroughness  which  she  had  in  her  teaching,  and 
she  felt  satisfied. 

In  the  middle  of  summer,  during  the  rush  of 
the  haying  season,  Mrs.  Nelson  returned,  from 
Norway  and  came  to  her  daughter's  home.  At 
first  she  was  flustered  and  uncertain  as  to  what 
she  should  think.  Resides,  there  was  something 
about  Williams'  very  quietness  which  would  have 
silenced  anything  like  criticism,  when  he  was 
present  at  least. 

Tn  time,  however,  the  mother  felt  more  at 
home,  and  began  to  take  a  hand  in  the  affairs 
of  the  household.  Remembering  the  perfection 
of  her  own  housekeeping,  she  would  watch  her 
daughter  critically  as  she  worked,  and  then  come 
to  the  rescue. 
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"That  is  not  right,"  she  would  say;  "you  boil 
potatoes  whole  when  they  are  going  to  be 
mashed.  You  ought  to  cut  them  very  thin,  so 
that  they  cook  even."  And  then,  impatiently, 
she  would  do  the  work  herself.  When  she  had 
thus  gained  her  former  domination  in  small 
ways,  she  began  speaking  about  other  matters. 
While  the  two  would  be  going  about  the  house 
or  working  in  the  kitchen  she  would  chide  in  an 
undertone. 

"Arabella,"  she  would  say,  "why  did  you  do 
it?  See,  I  spent  four  thousand  dollars  and 
sent  you  to  the  university,  and  now  you  have 
married  a  farmer." 

At  first  there  was  no  response,  and  Arabella 
was  content  to  let  affairs  rest  as  they  were.  After 
a  time,  however,  the  pressure  began  to  tell.  Like 
a  ship  left  temporarily  with  no  one  at  the  wheel, 
she  had  gone  with  the  tide.  But  now  there  was 
the  guiding  touch  of  the  master  hand.  Slowly 
but  with  perfect  certainty  she  swung  toward  her 
appointed  course. 

With  an  increasing"  sense  of  uneasiness,  Wil- 
liams felt  that  there  was  something  with  which 
the  mother  was  displeased,  but  could  not  in  the 
least  imagine  what  it  was.  He  could  see  noth- 
ing amiss.  Then,  almost  suddenly,  but  all  the 
more  tragically  because  it  had  been  foreshad- 
owed, he  saw  the  certainty  and  the  happiness  of 
the  future  slipping  away  from  him.  Sorrowful- 
ly, he  came  to  realize  that  he  had  aimed  too  high 
and  hoped  for  too  much.  Having  lived  quietly, 
and  therefore  being  impressed  with  the  inevita- 
bility of  what  happens,  he  allowed  affairs  to  go  as 
they  would,  and  made  no  struggle  except  in  his 


own  mind.  Though  the  wearing  process  of  half- 
concealed  agitation  went  on  until  there  was  noth- 
ing to  overcome  but  inertia,  it  was  not  without 
sorrow  that  Arabella  left  Williams  and  the  farm 
and  the  valley  behind  her.  J  hit  she  at  least  was 
able  to  console  herself  with  the  thought  that 
she  had  made  the  mistake  when  there  was  no 
one  to  advise  her. 

Near  the  beginning  of  winter,  Mrs.  Nelson 
and  Arabella  returned  to  the  city,  where  the  lat- 
ter had  temporarily  obtained  a  place  in  a  kinder- 
garten. They  arrived  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
walked  the  few  remaining  blocks  toward  the 
house  which  had  been  vacated  for  them.  A  wet. 
heavy  snow  had  fallen,  deadening  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  pavement,  and  turning  the  street 
into  a  stretch  of  brown  and  white  slush.  When 
the  two  neared  the  little  store  which  had  been 
theirs,  Mrs.  Nelson  stopped  with  a  sigh.  The 
snow  covered  the  low  roof  and  filled  the  iron 
scroll  of  the  sign  bracket,  and  lay  heavy  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  In  the  distance, 
where  the  street  disappeared  over  the  hill,  two 
buildings  rose  in  silhouette,  and  between  them 
the  winter  sunset  showed  like  a  thin  smear  of 
blood  on  a  window  pane. 

There  was  something  in  the  scene  which 
poignantly  reminded  Mrs.  Nelson  of  Norway 
and  awakened  her  old  longing.  Then,  remem- 
bering how  it  had  so  nearly  brought  Arabella's 
career  and  education  to  nothing,  she  felt  sorry 
that  she  had  gone  back.  It  was  only  for  a 
minute,  however,  and  she  went  on.  realizing  that 
one  cannot  often  know  what  is  best  to  be  done. 


Secrets 

By  Romx  Lampson 

I  viewed  the  housetops  from  the  hillside  high. 

And  mused,  "What  countless  secrets  do  they  cover!" 
And  then  the  east  wind  wisely  whispered  by. 

And  murmured,  "Not  so  many  as  the  clover." 
The  grass  forgets  the  grief  that  it  grows  over: 

The  rooftree  does  not  know  the  truth  from  sin. 
The  mustard  and  the  thistle  bide  the  lover 

Tomorrow,  though  today  he  thinks  to  win; 
And  best  of  all,  nor  roof  nor  weed  knows  what  has  been. 


"The  Grande  Guerre" 

REMINISCENCES  BY  GEORGE  W.  HALL 


The  Ambulance  Man  "En  Repos"  in  a  French  Village 


During  the  Armistice  We  Got  Acquainted  With  the  Wirtshafts 


What  Is  Relativity? 

I  iv  (  Ieorge  K.  I  [arsison 


HAD  J  literary  aspirations  my  title  should 
undoubtedly  have  been  "  The-  Romance  in 
the  Speed  of  Light,"  or  "When  Does 
Eternity  Begin?"  since  one  of  the  fundamental 
postulates  of  press-agency  advises  attraction  oi 
the  eye  of  the  wary  reader  by  display  of  tin- 
unusual,  and  no  mention  of  relativity  is  complete 
without  a  jarring  of  one's  mental  conceptions  of 
time  and  space.  "Einstein  and  the  Fourth  Di- 
mension" is  rather  a  heavy  load  for  a  treatment 
so  modest  as  the  present  one,  so  I  shall  put  m\ 
title  in  the  form  of  a  question  and  work  in  the 
other  possibilities  as  I  go  along. 

"There  are  but  twelve  men  in  the  world," 
writes  a  newspaper  humorist,  "who  understand 
the  theory  of  Einstein.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  I  am  one  of  them,  and  that  we 
call  ourselves  the  twelve  apostles  of  relativity." 
It  is  possible  that  this  gentleman's  estimate  of 
the  number  of  his  co-disciples  is  altogether  too 
large ;  indeed,  some  skeptics  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  express  a  doubt  that  their  leader  himself  un- 
derstands his  theory.  Be  that  as  it  may,  relativ- 
ity has  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  notice  re- 
cently, mental  society  having  adopted  it  as  some- 
thing of  a  fad  for  discussion,  like  the  ouija 
board  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  One  can  no 
longer  aspire  to  the  title  of  "highbrow"  until  he 
is  at  least  able  to  look  intelligent  when  some 
member  of  our  intellectual  four-hundred  men- 
tions non-Euclidean  space  or  non-Newtonian 
mechanics. 

Relativity  is  apt  to  cause  extreme  cases  of 
mental  indigestion  unless  partaken  of  very  spar- 
ingly. Such  a  subject,  presented  for  popular 
consumption,  renders  the  writer  open  to  criticism 
from  the  populace  for  his  implied  assumption  of 
super-learning,  and  from  scientists,  especially 
those  who  have  their  being  in  the  more  abstract 
realms  of  mathematical  physics  of  the  extra-dry 
variety,  for  making  light  of  sacred  things.  How- 
ever, armed  with  a  platitude,  I  shall  descend  into 
the  maelstrom. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Yet  with 
the  aid  of  relativity  it  is  possible  to  prove 
that  while  at  present  it  is  now  here,  it  is  some- 
where else  not  now  at  the  same  instant;  that 
the  past  gets  inextricably  tangled  with  the  fu- 


ture in  passing  through  the  present,  provided  we 
move  rapidly  enough  :  that  the  surest  way  to  in 
crease  the  mass  of  a  pound  of  sugar  is  to  hurl 
it  from  you  with  the  velocity  of  li^ht ;  that  the 
faster  a  yard-stick  moves  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  the  shorter  it  gets.  Truly  a  remarkable 
series  of  achievements,  but  no  trouble  at  all  for 
relativity. 

It  is  the  result  of  statements  such  as  the  above 
that  relativity  has  been  given  the  reputation  of 
leading  to  absurdities.  Great  numbers  of  sci- 
entists uphold  the  Einstein  theory  in  its  present 
form  ;  many  others  oppose  it  as  being  artificial 
and  meaningless.  From  the  confusion  arises  the 
popular  superstition  that  the  whole  scientific  cos- 
mos is  going  to  pot :  financial  unsettlement,  social 
unrest,  spiritual  uneasiness  seem  to  be  reflected 
in  an  upheaval  of  our  hitherto  supposedly  rock- 
bottomed  and  indestructible  basis  of  knowledge. 
There  is  no  cause  for  such  a  feeling,  for  the 
planets  still  pursue  their  orbits  true  to  the  laws 
that  hold  them  there.  Newspaper  twaddle  to 
the  effect  that  Einstein  has  disproved  the  law  of 
gravitation  cannot  prevent  an  apple  from  falling 
downward  and  bumping  the  nose  of  any  adven- 
turous philosopher  who  chooses  to  be  beneath  it. 
The  great  relativist  may  have  shown  reasons  for 
slight  modifications  of  the  law  of  gravitation  as 
given  by  Newton,  but  more  than  that  he  cannot 
claim  to  have  done.  In  his  own  words,  "No  one 
must  think  that  Newton's  great  creation  (  New- 
tonian mechanics  )  can  be  overthrown  in  any  real 
sense  by  this  or  by  any  other  theory.  His  clear 
and  wide  ideas  will  forever  retain  their  signifi- 
cance as  the  foundation  on  which  our  modern 
conceptions  of  physics  have  been  built." 

The  theory  of  relativity  has  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  become  a  desirable  part  of  the  theoretical 
equipment  of  every  physicist.  Copernicus.  Gali- 
leo, and  Newton  understood  its  laws  and  enun- 
ciated its  principles,  but  only  in  the  limited  sense 
in  which  we  use  them  in  every-day  life.  Distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  general  relativ- 
ity, with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  the  spe- 
cial relativity  that  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
Einstein's  study.  Everyone  knows  that  a  large 
fly  is  smaller  than  a  small  elephant,  but  because 
we  unconsciously  compare  the  fly  to  average  flies 
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a*  a  species  the  idea  (if  relativity  is  momentarily 
lost  sight  of.  Small  tilings  of  one  type  may  be 
larger  than  large  things  of  another  type,  but 
since  we  naturally  limit  our  comparison  to  ob- 
jects within  that  type  no  peculiarity  is  noticed. 
We  here  apply  the  first  principle  of  the  general 
relativity,  namely,  we  recognize  qualities  in  ob- 
jects because  of  the  relation  that  they  bear  to  the 
qualities  of  other  objects. 

Applying  this  principle  to  motion,  we  know  of 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  rest.  An  object  which 
we  consider  as  standing  still  is  always  moving 
relatively  to  something  else  in  the  cosmos.  We 
say  an  automobile  is  speeding  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  forgetting  momentarily  that  it  is  hurtling 
through  space  with  the  earth  at  a  thousand  miles 
an  hour  and  more.  It  moves  sixty  miles  an  hour 
relative  to  the  earth,  and  the  earth  in  this  case 
gives  us  a  frame  of  reference.  Motion  must 
always  be  measured  relative  to  some  frame  of 
reference  as  a  basis.  This  may  in  turn  move 
within  some  other  frame,  and  so  on  without 
limit. 

The  accepted  method  of  beginning  a  treatise 
on  relativity  is  with  a  reference  to  the  classical 
fly,  or  to  some  variation  of  this  interesting  crea- 
ture. This  fly.  I  believe,  was  walking  one  day 
across  the  back  of  a  man  who  was  casually  saun- 
tering to  the  smoking  car  on  a  train,  wdiich  was 
moving  from  north  to  south.  The  problem  re- 
solved itself  into  finding  the  rate  at  which  the  fly 
was  approaching  the  planet  Vega,  the  various 
relative  velocities  being  given. 

The  back  of  the  man  was  a  frame  of  reference 
for  the  motion  of  the  fly,  who  was  crawling  one 
foot  per  minute  relative  to  the  man.  The  man 
walked  four  feet  per  second,  relative  to  the  train. 
The  train,  being  the  frame  of  reference  for  the 
motion  of  the  man.  was  moving  thirty  miles  an 
hour  relative  to  the  earth.  The  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun  :  the  sun  carries  its  solar  system 
through  some  more  majestic  arc  toward  Vega, 
and  the  fly  gradually  approaches  its  destination. 

But  what  of  Yega?  Is  she  fixed  in  space,  or 
must  we  establish  still  another  ultimate  motion 
for  the  fly.  who  is  conscious  only  of  the  back  of 
the  man  ?  Apparently  there  is  no  end  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  motions,  for  we  know  of  110  fixed 
point  in  space  which  can  be  established  as  an  ab- 
solute reference  for  measuring  motion.  I  fence 
the  need  of  relativitv. 


W  e  may  imagine  ourselves  to  be  now  in  some 
situation  such  as  would  be  presented  to  the  fly 
could  it  see  out  of  the  windows  of  the  train;  a 
world  hitherto  undreamed  of  goes  scurrying  past, 
and  necessitates  a  complete  rearrangement  of  our 
ideas  of  ultimate  things.  Within  the  car  the  re- 
sults of  previous  experience  still  hold  good,  but 
they  need  readjustment  if  to  be  carried  to  a  fur- 
ther degree. 

The  first  requisite  of  any  mechanical  theory 
is  to  get  a  definition  of  time  and  space.  Ask  a 
mathematical  physicist  for  a  Newtonian  defini- 
tion of  space  and  he  will  say  that  it  is  a  three- 
dimensional,  homogeneous,  isotropic  continuum, 
which  merely  means  that  it  is  something  that 
exists  everywhere,  runs  in  all  directions  that  we 
know  about,  and  is  the  same  anywhere  and  every- 
where. 

Most  of  us3^^uid_d£fine_time  as  some  sort  of 
a  one-way  proposition  that  never  comes  back. 
Hut  according  to  the  philosophic  followers  eff 
Newton  it  is  a  one-dimensional,  uni-directional , 
one-valued  continuum;  in  other  words,  it  runs 
along  like  taffy  out  of  a  candy  mill,  and  if  you 
chop  it  up  in  little  pieces  of  the  same  length  they 
will  all  be  equal.  This  definition  is  too  abstract 
to  be  of  much  aid  to  a  person  who  has  no  concep- 
tion of  time,  and  is  rather  meaningless,  for  it 
presupposes  something  further  as  a  criterion  for 
one-valuedness.  We  have  no  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  time :  for  practical  purposes  it  repre- 
sents the  succession  of  events,  and  the  events 
are  the  indicators  of  its  value.  We  call  a 
second  Vscuoo  or  a  day  ;  our  second,  or  primarv 
unit  of  time  is  then  based  on  the  length  of  time 
that  it  takes  thevearth  to  rotate  once  on  its  axis. 
Who  is  to  say  that  everything  in  the  universe 
has  not  suddenly  speeded  up  in  the  past  five 
minutes,  and  that  our  seconds  are  not  actually 
shorter  than  they  were  yesterday,  though  they 
are  relatively  the  saraei 

While  Newton  considered  time  and  space  to 
he  absolutely  independent,  present-day  relativists 
require  a  very  definite  interrelation  between  the 
two.  Time  serves  as  a  convenient  fourth  dimen- 
si<  n,  and  this  is  where  popular  reason  slips  the 
first  cog.  It  requires  rather  abstract  and  uncon- 
genial mathematical  equations  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  relation  between  time  and  space,  but 
many  books  are  obtainable  which  give  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inquisitive.     Tt  is  possible  to 
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get  into  a  certain  reflective  mood  where  time  and 
space  seem  quite  naturally  correlated,  hut  such 
moods  depend  on  chance  and  inclination.  Asked 
to  tell  the  directions  of  the  four  dimensions  which 
we  know  about,  one  need  only  point  up,  and 
west,  and  north,  and  five  minutes  ago.  The 
fourth  dimension  ceases  to  lose  its  terror  when 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day. 

Two  names  are  associated  more  than  any 
others,  perhaps,  with  our  ultra-modern  notions 
of  relativity.  Lorentz  developed  a  theory  in 
which  he  showed  its  application  to  electrical  and 
magnetic  problems  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  In  1905  Einstein  published  his  famous 
paper  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  subject. 
It  is  the  Einstein  theory  that  is  generally  referred 
to  when  relativity  is  mentioned  at  present.  The 
cause  of  the  general  revival  of  the  past  month 
or  two  has  been  the  experimental  verification  of 
a  prediction  made  by  Einstein  with  his  theory 
as  a  basis. 

The  space  of  Newton  was  empty.  The  space 
of  Einstein  is  filled  with  ether,  the  existence  of 
which  has  long  been  known,  or  at  least  been  ren- 
dered highly  probable.  Lorentz  supposed  this 
ether  to  be  movable  ;  Einstein  considers  it  fixed. 
The  importance  of  this  point  to  relativity  is  evi- 
dent ;  if  the  ether  is  fixed  and  we  could  fasten 
to  it  and  hold  on  in  some  way  we  would  have  a 
fixed  point  to  which  to  refer  motions.  If  it  is 
movable  our  difficulties  are  merely  transferred  a 
step  further. 

We  need  only  give  attention  at  present  to  the 
theory  of  Einstein,  and  suppose  the  ether  to  be 
fixed ;  in  other  words,  to  be  the  same  as  space  it- 
self for  purposes  of  measurement.  Two  postu- 
lates are  sufficient  for  us  to  arrive  at  certain 
elementary  deductions.  We  must  agree  at  the 
outset  that  all  motion  is  relative,  and  that  the  ve- 
locity of  light  in  free  space  appears  the  same  to 
all  observers  regardless  of  the  relative  motion 
of  the  source  of  light  and  the  observer.  Neither 
of  these  assumptions  is  particularly  radical. 

A  natural  question  at  this  juncture  would  be: 
What  has  the  speed  of  light  got  to  do  with  time 
or  space  ?  The  whole  key  to  relativity  lies  in  an 
appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  the  finite  speed 
of  light.  Light  is  the  most  rapid  means  of  com- 
municating intelligence  that  we  possess  at  pres- 
ent ;  consequently,  when  we  make  measurements 
in  cases  where  there  is  relative  motion  between 


observer  and  observed,  the  ratio  between  the 
velocity  of  this  motion  and  that  of  light  will 
enter.  Jf  we  confine  our  attention  to  ordinary 
phenomena  on  the  earth  (excluding  wireless 
waves  and  other  electromagnetic  disturbances 
which  have  the  velocity  of  light,  and  the  motion 
of  electrons  and  radioactive  particles )  relativity 
need  never  bother  us.  All  of  the  apparently  ab- 
surd results  necessitate  that  we  stand  off  some- 
where and  see  the  incident  taking  place  through 
the  medium  of  light  waves  of  finite  velocity. 

An  example  stated  by  a  famous  modern  rela- 
tivist will  serve  to  make  this  point  clear.  Sup- 
pose a  man  to  leave  the  earth  with  a  velocity  one 
mile  a  second  greater  than  the  velocity  of  light. 
Light  travels  186,000  miles  in  one  second.  Pre- 
sumably it  has  been  leaving  the  world  for  the 
last  million  years,  taking  with  it  the  visible  record 
of  events  that  have  occurred.  As  the  man  leaves 
the  earth  he  will  see  events  that  are  just  transpir- 
ing. After  a  short  interval  of  time  he  will  catch 
up  with  some  of  the  light  that  left  before  he  did. 
since  he  is  going  faster  than  it  can.  As  he 
goes  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  earth  he 
sees  earlier  and  earlier  events  occurring  upon  it. 
Events  will  then  be  unrolled  to  him  backward, 
and  since  time  to  us  is  but  the  passing  of  events, 
we  may  say  that  his  time  goes  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  ours  and  at  a  different  rate.  This 
rate  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  some  function  of 
his  velocity  to  that  of  light ;  the  faster  he  goes 
the  faster  will  time  unroll  backward  for  him. 
If  he  went  with  just  the  velocity  of  light,  time 
wrould  stand  still,  for  he  would  continually  see 
the  same  event  that  occurred  as  he  left  the  earth. 
He  would  be  continually  leaving  the  earth,  for 
we  must  remember  that  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
events  on  the  earth  through  the  light  that  reaches 
him,  only  space  being  around  him.  When,  for 
him,  does  eternity  begin? 

The  part  played  by  the  finite  velocity  of  light  in 
the  propagation  of  time  becomes  evident.  As 
long  as  we  trust  evidence  of  our  senses  relativity 
may  introduce  its  apparently  nonsensical  results. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  to  trust 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  The  very  word 
evidence  means  something  presented  so  that  we 
can  see  it,  and  sight  connotes  light,  with  its  finite 
velocity. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  conceive  of  some 
sort  of  absolute  time,  call  it  duration  if  von  will. 
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w  hich  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  taffy-like  con- 
dition of  the  Newtonians  and  does  not  require 
clocks  for  its  measurement.  It  exists  always 
and  forever;  past  is  that  part  of  the  tape  which 
has  been  already  reeled  off;  future  is  that  which 
still  remains  on  the  bobbin,  and  present  is  the 
dividing-  line  between  the  two.  Such  a  duration 
is  above  the  realm  of  relativity,  but  it  can  have 
no  meaning'  for  us,  for  we  have  nothing-  to  com- 
pare it  to.  Time,  then,  is  a  relative  thing,  as  well 
as  motion.  But  we  need  never  worry  about  the 
relativity  of  time  if  we  measure  it  always  within 
a  system  where  the  speed  of  light  does  not 
affect  the  apparent  succession  of  events. 

The  effect  of  the  finite  velocity  of  light  waves 
through  the  ether  upon  the  length  of  material 
objects  is  not  at  first  easily  comprehendible.  Sup- 
pose two  observers,  A  and  B,  provided  with 
clocks  and  yardsticks,  and  with  some  means  to 
move  relatively,  with  any  velocity  they  choose, 
the  systems  within  which  they  dwell.  Each  ob- 
server lays  off  a  path  with  his  yardstick  and  takes 
the  time  with  his  clock  which  light  occupies  in 
traversing  this  path.  When  the  system  of  A  is  at 
rest  relative  to  the  system  of  B  they  find  the  ve- 
locity of  light  to  be  the  same.    But  now  sup- 

>e  A  to  move  relative  to  B  with  a  high  velocity. 
As  he  moves,  he  measures  the  time  taken  for 
light  to  traverse  his  path  and  finds  it  the  same 
as  formerly.  B  measures  his  time  and  gets  the 
same  result.  But  when  A  measures  the  time  re- 
quired for  light  to  traverse  B's  path  he  gets  a 
different  result  if  his  motion  relative  to  B  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  light.  It 
is  a  little  difficult  to  make  this  point  clear  with- 
out a  diagram  and  some  equations,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  discrepancy  must  occur  between  the 
two  values,  due  to  the  increased  length  of  path 
that  the  light  must  cover  when  there  is  rela- 
tive motion  between  A  and  B.  Some  of  this  dis- 
crepancy is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in 
the  passage  of  time  in  one  system  when  viewed 
from  the  other,  but  we  must  make  still  another 
correction  by  letting  A  suppose  the  yardstick  of 
B  to  be  shortened.  Since  either  observer  might 
be  considered  at  rest  and  the  other  moving,  A's 
yardstick  also  seems  shortened  to  B.  Tf  each 
yardstick  seems  shorter  than  the  other,  neither 
need  have  changed,  but  both  seem  to  have 
changed.  They  are  shortened  for  all  practical 
purposes.    We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


measurements  of  the  length  of  a  moving  body 
made  by  a  stationary  observer  will  be  smaller 
than  those  made  by  an  observer  moving  with  the 
object.  This  apparent  shortening  due  to  the  rel- 
ative motion  of  observer  and  observed  occurs 
only  when  the  length  measured  is  parallel  to  the 
path  of  the  light  between  source  and  receiver,  and 
is  called  the  Lorentz  shortening.  Hence,  if  one 
wished  to  shorten  a  yardstick  he  would  not  run 
along  with  it,  or  throw  it  sideways,  but  would 
hurl  it  like  a  javelin,  and  to  increase  the  effect 
he  would  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  could 
be  thrown  with  the  velocity  of  light  it  would  be 
186,000  miles  away  at  the  end  of  the  first  sec- 
ond. At  the  end  of  another  second  one  could 
see  it  at  that  distance,  but  it  would  then  be 
372,000  miles  away,  and  one  could  not  see  it  at 
that  point  for  two  more  seconds.  Calculate  the 
length  of  the  yardstick!  If  it  were  thrown  at 
fifty  feet  per  second  it  would  only  be  shortened 
by  some  trillionths  of  an  inch. 

The  most  widely  known  illustration  of  the 
relativity  of  length  is  furnished  by  a  frequently 
quoted  example  which  shows  the  possibility  of 
an  infinite  universe  existing  within  a  finite  space. 
Suppose  a  region  such  that  if  we  begin  at  its 
center  and  measure  off  lengths  our  yardstick 
will  shrink,  and  everything  else  will  shrink  in 
proportion,  until  at  the  edge  nothing  remains. 
When  we  are  halfway  to  the  edge  of  the  system 
our  ruler  will  have  shrunk  to  half  its  former 
length.  Everything  else,  including-  ourselves, 
having  shrunk  proportionally,  how  can  we  no- 
tice the  change  ?  The  end  could  never  be  reached, 
for  our  steps  would  finally  get  so  short  that  no 
progress  at  all  would  be  made.  So  far  as  our 
consciousness  is  concerned  the  system  is  infinite, 
though  according  to  a  consciousness  at  the  cen- 
ter who  could  see  the  whole  system  at  once  it  is 
finite.  We  have  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that 
we  do  not  live  in  such  a  system,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  do.  Again,  all  lengths  must  he 
relative ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute 
dimension. 

The  above  examples  give  a  very  slight  illus- 
tration of  the  sort  of  results  we  may/expect  from 
relativity.  The  most  striking  features  do  not 
appear  until  we  get  into  more  complicated  math- 
ematics. The  increase  of  the  apparent  mass  of 
a  body  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  results  ob- 
tained for  length  and  time,  but  is  quite  rational 
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when  presented  in  the  light  of  the  relativity  of 
motion.  Energy  and  mass  are  both  found  to  be 
relative;  indeed,  we  arrive  at  the  striking  result 
that  matter  and  energy  are  both  the  same  thing, 
a  result  which  we  have  been  led  to  expect  from 
other  considerations  of  a  physical  nature.  It  ap- 
pears that  one  pound  of  brick  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  energy  of  Niagara  Falls  working  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years-  The  next  problem  is  how  to 
set  the  energy  free  ! 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  present  discus- 
sion to  emphasize  the  point  that  while  these  ab- 
normal results  are  only  apparent,  and  due  to  the 
finite  velocity  of  light,  we  must  take  account  of 
them  because  it  is  only  by  such  apparent  re- 
sults that  we  get  any  data  at  all.  We  dwell  in  a 
universe  of  relativity;  we  know  of  nothing  di- 
rectly that  is  absolute.  Only  a  very  small  portion 
of  a  very  general  part  of  one  of  the  many  theories 
of  relativity  has  been  discussed  here.  It  serves 
to  illustrate  the  general  method  of  reasoning  fol- 
lowed by  all.  .  Many  peculiar  conclusions  are 
arrived  at,  but  it  is  not  until  they  are  verified  by 


experimental  evidence  that  they  become  of  much 
interest  to  the  layman. 

Einstein  predicted  that  the  sun  should  attract 
light  radiation  from  distant  stars,  and  hence  that 
they  should  appear  where  they  are  not.  Evidence 
which  points  to  this  has  been  obtained  by  astron 
omers  observing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Ein 
stein's  theory  has  sprung  into  prominence  over 
night,   and   people   are   beginning  to  wonder 
whether  he  is  German  or  Swiss,  which  is  th 
infallible  test  of  his  ability  as  a  scientist  in  the 
popular  mind.     Newspapers  are  printing  dia 
grams  showing  trains  of  light  waves  being  bent 
the  wrong  way  :  fakers  of  the  scientific  persuasion 
reign  supreme.    We  are  being  forced  to  look  at 
Nature  through  a  distorting  lens,  so  we  prepar 
rockets  to  go  to  the  moon,  and  hear  message 
from  distant  planets.    Sanity  and  common  sens 
are  at  a  premium  in  science  as  well  as  in  poli 
tics.    The  light  of  day  is  the  best  dispeller  fo 
bugbears  such  as  relativity  and  the  fourth  di 
mension  tend  to  prove  at  first  sight ;  let  us  hop 
that  they  may  see  much  of  it  in  the  future. 


Lines  on  the  Birthday  of  Robert  Burns 

(January  25,  1750) 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 

Once  more  across  the  cauld  grey  sea 
Auld  Mither  Scotia  ca's  to  me; 
I  turn  my  eyes  from  verdant  sward 
To  cauld  brown  hills  and  peasant  bard. 

I  see  the  frosty  hunter's  moon 
Glint  o'er  the  banks  o'  bonny  Doon, 
O'er  Ailsa  Craig  the  mistings  drift. 
Along  the  Ayr  their  shadows  shift. 
My  way  I  spoor  amang  the  stanes. 
Along  Maxwellton's  daisied  lanes; 
I  Hit  wi'  warlocks  i'  the  murk 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 
(  )n  these  brown  hills,  these  glens  amang. 
Thy  human-hearted  poet  sang. 

The  Castle  of  Montgomery 
My  waking  eyes  shall  never  see, 
I  *nt  all  the  banks  and  braes  around 
For  ever  shall  be  classic  ground. 
Sacred  to  Love  and  simple  Faith, 
Forever  hallowed  by  them  baith. 


The  Stanford  Cardinal 
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EDITORIAL 

By  R.  A.  D. 
POLITICS 


The  boom  for  Hoover  is  at  last  well  under 
\vav.  The  public  is  beginning  to  demand  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency-  But  Mr- 
Hoover  is  no  politician-  He  has  seen  enough  of 
the  game  from  the  outside  to  realize  that  it  isn't 
worth  a  candle.  He  doesn't  have  to  scramble  for 
pennies  in  the  political  arena  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  reputation  and  fame.  He  has  done  that 
already — something  that  none  of  his  opponents 
can  boast  of.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Mr.  1  loover 
seeking  the  job.  but  of  the  job  seeking  Mr. 
Hoover.  That  is  the  enigma  of  .Mr.  Hoover 
which  the  professional  politicians  are  unable  to 
comprehend. 

The  most  that  one  has  to  go  on  is  a  guess.  But 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  cast  an  eye  over  the 
attitudes  and  records  of  the  two  parties  and  to  at- 
tempt to  see  which  party  nearest  parallels  what 
we  know  of  Mr.  Hoover's  stand.  One  of  the 
big  issues  is,  of  course,  the  League  of  Nations. 
While  the  League  itself  may  not  be  an  issue  of 
the  campaign,  nevertheless  its  undercurrents  and 
echoes  will  be  felt  sensibly.  The  Republican 
party's  politicians  have  almost  universally  op- 
posed the  League.  The  League  has,  in  a  sense, 
already  become  an  issue,  for  it  has  been  the 
sole  rallying  point  for  almost  a  year  of  the 
party  out  of  power.  After  four  years  of  almost 
constant  fulmination  against  the  personality  of 
President  Wilson,  the  Republican  party  found  a 
bone  of  contention  in  the  League.    The  political 


fight  for  the  campaign  of  1920  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  the  day  the  treaty  was  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

However,  the  crisis  for  the  Republicans  is 
past.  The  "Grand  Old  Party"  has  again  been 
brought  into  the  limelight  and  has  not  been  left 
to  die  from  lack  of  nourishment — no  matter 
what  the  nourishment  has  been.  Also,  the 
veneer  of  misrepresentation  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  cast  on  the  League  has  begun  to  wear 
off.  Hence  the  party  politicians  are  becoming 
anxious  to  get  the  whole  affair  out  of  the  way. 
The  treaty  undoubtedly  will  be  ratified  shortly 
with  reservations  "guaranteed  to  Americanize 
the  document"  and  also  to  save  the  face  of  the 
Republican  party- 

However,  the  League  will  not  be  entirely  a 
dead  letter.  To  manipulate  the  Republican  pro- 
gram, it  was  necessary  to  feed  a  number  of  party 
lambs  to  the  wolves  by  having  them  damn  the 
League  entirely  and  absolutely,  completely  and 
unequivocally.  Among  these  was  a  certain  gul- 
lible gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hiram 
Johnson,  who  was  encouraged  into  thinking  that 
the  great  public  would  oppose  the  League  as  a 
whole,  and  that  he  could  ride  in  on  a  wave  of 
popularity  as  the  savior  of  the  nation,  as  the 
White  Champion  who  slew  the  dragon  single- 
handed.  Mr.  Johnson  and  certain  others  like 
him.  who  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  block  of 
Republicanism,  will  be  left  with  their  many  hot 
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speeches  and  with  ample  chagrin,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  will  readily  swallow  the 
two  without  further  opposition.  As  for  Mr. 
Hoover,  he,  like  the  Democratic  party,  favors  the 
League. 

The  Republican  party  tends  more  and  more 
to  become  the  reactionary  and  conservative  party 
of  the  nation.  The  Democratic  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  shown  favoritism  toward  liberal 
policies.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to 
labor.  Labor  has  made  a  greater  legislative  ad- 
vance during  the  last  Democratic  administra- 
tion than  ever  before.  Mr.  Hoover  has  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  believer  in  liberal  policies. 
Anyone  who  read  his  article  on  labor  in  the 
Saturday  Jii'cning  Post  in  January  must  conclude 
that  at  present  his  position  is  closer  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  than  it  is  to  the  Republican.  Hoover 
is  reported  as  having  last  been  a  Progressive, 
when  in  1012  Roosevelt  broke  away  from  the 
Republican  party  because  it  was  too  honeycombed 
with  reaction.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  today 
the  Republican  party  more  than  ever  before  is 
controlled  by  these  same  elements  which  Roose- 
velt tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  crush-  The  Repub- 
lican party  at  present  is  split  into  numerous  fac- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  looking  for  an  "inside 
party  man,"  whose  actions  will  be  controlled  from 
the  inside  by  what  the  Republican  organization 
deems  best  for  its  political  welfare  and  harmony. 
It  distrusts  Hoover  as  a  strong  man  and  an  inde- 
pendent leader. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  is  in 
need  of  a  great  leader  to  succeed  Wilson.  It 
needs  a  man  who  can  continue  the  principles 
which  are  building  up  the  prestige  of  the  party  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  states.  Wilson  has  the 
advantage  of  having  done  some  of  the  greatest 
things  in  the  world's  history.  He  also  has  the 
disadvantage  of  having  made  many  small  but  ir- 
ritating mistakes.  Lincoln  suffered  in  his  day 
from  a  similar  situation,  for  his  great  deeds 
were  taken  for  granted  and  his  mistakes  were 
thrown  in  his  teeth  as  bitterly  and  with  as  much 
hate  as  Wilson's  are  in  his.  Wilson  further  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  dislike  of  his  personalitv, 
and  of  his  lack  of  ability  in  picking  strong  men 
to  surround  him.  Hoover  has  the  spirit  of  Wil- 
son's ideas,  without  either  of  these  drawbacks. 

The  Democratic  party  is  in  the  same  boat  as 
the  Republican  party,  in  that  it  has  no  pre- 
eminent men  as  its  leaders.    Rut,  owing  to  the 


natural  reaction  to  the  war,  the  Republicans  feel 
that  they  could  "elect  a  yellow  dog  if  necessary." 
They  wish  to  nominate  Leonard  Wood,  who  will 
never  have  any  ideas  which  will  disturb  the  con- 
ventional party  thought.  W  hether  they  will  be 
forced  to  pick  a  more  liberal  man  depends  on 
whether  the  Democrats  nominate  Hoover.  The 
Democratic  party  cannot  win  unless  it  has  a 
strong  man,  an  outstanding  national  figure  whom 
the  public  trusts,  as  its  presidential  nominee.  In 
a  word,  it  cannot  win  without  Hoover.  Hence 
there  is  every  possibility  that  it  will  make  its 
platform  to  suit  Hoover,  and  that  by  the  time 
of  the  campaign  Hoover  will  be  the  great  cham- 
pion of  Democracy,  and  Democracy  will  be  mod- 
eled along  the  lines  of  Hoover.  In  which  case  it 
looks  like  a  Democratic  landslide;  otherwise  not. 


EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
We  are  approaching  a  new  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  It  is  nothing  unfore- 
seen, nothing  unexpected  ;  it  is  not  born  of  the 
troubles  of  the  last  five  years.  This  new  period 
is  marked  by  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  draw 
the  greater  part  of  our  vitality  and  democracy 
from  the  institution  of  free  land.  Since  the  very 
inception  of  our  nation  we  have  been  able  to 
offer  peculiar  opportunities  for  the  success  of  all 
who  came.  At  the  time  Pike's  Peak  was  discov- 
ered, Europe,  socially,  was  very  much  the  same 
as  it  is  today-  It  was  in  those  days  that  America 
became  known  as  the  land  of  opportunity-  The 
great  cry  of  the  common  man  in  Europe  was 
land,  land — even  as  it  is  the  cry  of  the  Russian 
peasant  today-  Land  meant  freedom  and  op- 
portunity; land  meant  a  bright  rift  in  the  leaden 
sky  of  class  and  caste ;  land  meant  happiness, 
content,  success.  America  had  land — all  the 
land  one  wanted,  countless  thousands  of  acres 
of  it — free  for  the  asking. 

During  the  last  century,  no  matter  what  other 
ills  assailed  us,  troubles  always  mended  them- 
selves by  the  opportunity  of  land.  Ours  has  been 
a  country  of  new-made  wealth,  where  success 
and  social  position  rapidly  changed  hands.  The 
individual  was  not  held  in  the  grip  of  a  rigid 
social  system.  Our  democracy  was  rejuvenating. 
The  arteries  of  our  social  life  were  not  hard- 
ened. <  )ur  wealth  was  not  held  perpetually  by 
the  few  and  worked  eternally  by  the  many. 
But  today  we  have  about  come  to  the  end  of 
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our  free  land.  W  hat  acres  of  public  domain  still 
lie  open  are  more  or  less  of  an  undesirable  na- 
ture. The  time  is  past  w  hen  a  man,  lacking"  op- 
portunity  where  he  was,  could  go  forth  and  hew 
for  himself  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  The  pio- 
neering days  are  over.  We  can  no  longer  look  to 
open-handed  Nature  to  make  up  deficiencies  in 
the  liberality  of  men. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  America?  Is 
she,  too,  to  build  up  a  system  of  class?  Is  our 
population  to  be  no  longer  in  a  plastic  state,  but 
to  take  definite  financial  strata  and  consequently 
solidify  into  caste  molds?  The  problem  is  be- 
fore us,  and  the  next  half  century  must  see  its 
solution  if  our  institutions  are  to  stand  the  test 
and  justify  their  claims-  It  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  social  or  financial  equality,  it  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  the  "full  dinner  pail"  and  bet- 
tered social  conditions.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
continuity  of  equality,  of  the  guarantee  that 
worth  and  merit,  ambition  and  energy,  in  what- 
ever walks  of  life  they  are  found,  will  be  justly 
rewarded,  will  be  justly  allowed  to  manifest  and 
develop  themselves.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  wish  the  democracy  of  brains  or  the  aristoc- 
racy of  money. 

Doubtless  the  greatest  factor  in  solving  the 
problem  is  education — not  the  hackneyed  ma- 
chine-made education  of  today,  but  education  as 
it  will  be — the  education  of  tomorrow.  Free 
schools  and  better  schools  must  be  guaranteed  as 
never  before,  and  it  must  be  further  seen  to  that 
outside  economic  conditions  do  not  interfere  with 
the  enjoyment  of  these  facilities.  The  relations 
of  capital  and  labor  in  business  and  industry  must 
become  less  rigid,  and  the  management  of  in- 
dustry must  be  conducted  with  an  equal  view  to 
the  welfare  and  opportunities  of  both  groups. 

Another  necessary  step  is  the  limitation  on  the 
inheritance  of  great  wealth.  This  has  been  pres- 
aged somewhat  by  the  present  inheritance  laws. 
Similarly  much  has  been  done  by  placing  limi- 
tations upon  large  incomes.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  "It  takes  money  to  make  money,"  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
produces  a  condition  where  the  money  does  all 
the  making  and  the  individual  who  possesses  it 
has  little  to  do  but  to  sit  back  and  take  the 
proceeds.  A  certain  amount  of  inheritance  is 
a  good  thing,  and  the  situation  would  be  prac- 
tically solved  if  more  people  had  medium  inherit- 
ances and  fewer  had  vast  ones.    It  is  in  the 


abuse,  and  not  in  the  institution  itself  that  the 
trouble  lies.  The  result  to  be  achieved  is  a  world 
where  eventually  all  men  will  be  forced  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  meet  their  own  difficulties,  and 
succeed  or  fail  because  of  their  intrinsic  worth. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  angles  of  ap- 
proach. The  oxygen  of  free  land  is  gone,  and 
the  essential  problem  of  democracy,  which  our 
forefathers  considered  they  had  in  large  meas- 
ure solved,  is  still  before  us-  They  did,  however, 
leave  us  the  tools  with  which  to  solve  it.  The 
outcome  depends  on  the  use  which  we  make  of 
them. 


A  REAL  WAR  MEMORIAL 

The  present  plans  for  a  War  Memorial  have 
aroused  little  or  no  enthusiasm.  The  proposed 
building  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have, 
but  it  is  not  essentially  necessary,  and  it  is  not 
particularly  appropriate  for  a  War  Memorial. 
After  all,  the  project  is  intended  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  Stanford  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  war.  As  such  it  should  be  some- 
thing which  has  significance,  which  has  in  it 
the  idea  of  service,  and  the  spirit  of  clean-cut 
youth.  Doubtless  the  men  themselves  who  gave 
their  lives  would  look  with  no  more  enthusiasm 
on  the  proposed  plans  than  do  the  present  stu- 
dents— for  they  were  very  much  like  the  students 
of  today.  Why  not,  then,  before  the  project  has 
gone  too  far,  reconsider  the  matter  ? 

Stanford  will,  in  a  few  years,  need  new  foot- 
ball bleachers.  The  great  wish  of  Stanford  stu- 
dents and  alumni  is  to  have  an  adequate  and 
finely  constructed  bowl,  which  will  do  credit  to 
Stanford  and  to  Stanford  athletic  prowess.  No 
financial  plans  have  as  yet  been  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  bleachers.  A  bowl  is  more  ex- 
pensive, but  it  will  be  permanent,  and  will  not 
need  to  be  replaced.  The  University  and  the 
student  body  will  before  long  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  raising  the  money  necessary  for  such 
construction. 

What  greater  opportunity  has  the  committee 
than  to  erect  a  new  bowl  as  a  War  Memorial  ? 
Certainly  it  would  be  more  expressive  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  men  of  Stanford  who  died  in  the 
war  than  the  proposed  structure.  It  would  be 
liberally  supported,  too,  because  of  the  added  fact 
that  its  construction  is  opportune  and  solves  the 
two  problems  at  once. 


Nonnie 


By  Dale  Van  Every 


THE  stiff  clicking  shears  rasped  along  the 
edge  of  the  walk  until  the  bowed  figure 
operating  them  gained  the  shadow  of  tin- 
hedge.  I  te  stretched  his  cramped  fingers  and 
slumped  down  in  the  pleasantly  cool  shade.  Lit- 
tle heat  waves  were  dancing  diabolically  along 
the  graveled  walk  he  had  finished  trimming.  I  te 
was  not  a  prepossessing  person.  The  shock  ol 
coarse  red  hair  descended  low  on  his  sloping 
brow  ;  his  weak,  watery  eyes  added  to  the  start- 
ling prominence  of  the  long  red  nose;  from  his 
loose,  parted  lips  his  chin  retreated  swiftly  to- 
ward his  Adam's  apple. 
"  Nonnie." 

The  voice  was  kindly  but  insistent.  The  re- 
clining figure  rose  in  a  series  of  jerks  like  the 
putting  together  of  a  fishing  pole,  and  with  a  sort 
of  scared,  furtive  haste  strode  toward  the  house. 
The  woman  at  the  door  held  out  half  a  dollar. 

"1  saw  you  had  finished.  Here's  your  pay. 
And  can  you  come  back  in  the  morning?  1  want 
to  transplant  some  of  those  roses." 

The  hoy  mumbled  something  inarticulate, 
dropped  the  coin,  picked  it  up  hurriedly,  and  tied 
in  great  confusion.  His  terrified  bashfulness  was 
his  most  obvious  characteristic.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  wdiich  he  was  not  afraid 

Someone  had  named  him  Algernon  Cringle. 
Who  it  may  have  been  no  one  knew — least  of  all 
the  boy.  I  lis  earliest  memory  was  of  the  fierce 
old  man  known  as  Jeremiah  Winkle,  whom  the 
neighborhood  had  dubbed  the  hoy's  grandfather, 
which  assumption  Jeremiah  had  neither  denied 
nor  affirmed.  The  boy  had  grown  up  under  the 
name  of  Nonnie,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  suggested  by  Algernon,  since  it  was  popu- 
larly conceded  to  fit  him  so  well.  Jeremiah  had 
been  a  junk  dealer.  So  far  as  Nonnie  knew  he 
had  always  lived  in  the  little  shack  near  the  rail- 
road embankment  with  its  littered  heaps  of  rags, 
bottles  and  scraps,  lie  remembered  his  child- 
hood as  one  long  period  of  sorting  the  compo- 
nents of  those  heaps — an  endless  task,  since  each 
day  the  old  man  brought  fresh  material. 

Among  the  legion  of  other  fears  Nonnie's 
most  intense  had  been  that  of  Jeremiah.  Xot 
thai  he  was  ever  beaten  or  even  threatened.  Yet 
one  'dance  from  the  old  man  caused  him  to  shiver 


with  terror.  The  junk  dealer  seemed  to  bear  a 
monstrous  distaste  for  the  boy.  He  would  sit 
through  an  evening  glowering  at  him  without 
saying  a  word.  It  was  as  if  his  aversion  to  the 
ugly  runt  was  too  deep-seated  for  speech. 

There  had  come  the  time  when  under  the  threat 
of  the  truant  officer  he  had  gone  to  school. 
Though  it  meant  escape  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  junk  heaps  he  would  have  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  retirement  of  the  shack.    He  ha 
trembled  before  the  old  man's  perpetual  ill  tern 
per,  but  the  difficulties  of  school  life  injured  hi 
in  various  more  sensitive  places.    The  discover 
that  his  embarrassing  bashfulness  amounted  to 
positive  misery  was  his  first  lesson  at  school.  H 
would  not  have  been  a  brilliant  scholar  and  hi 
shyness  brought  upon  him  the  reputation  of  un 
varying  stupidity.     Scolded  in   the  classroom 
jeered  at  and  bullied  on  the  playground,  and  si 
lently  despised  at  home,  those  formative  vears  o 
his  boyhood  were  lived  under  influences  that 
eventually  made  him  his  own  greatest  tormen- 
tor. 

\\  hen  he  was  fifteen,  old  Jeremiah  suffere 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  became  a  bed-ridde 
invalid.     Nonnie  made  a  half-hearted  attemp 
to  carry  on  the  junk  business,  but  failed  miser 
ably.     There    was    something   so  conspicuous 
about  driving  the  stumbling  old  horse  along  the 
streets  and  shouting  the  "any  rags,  any  bottles, 
any  bones?"  lament,  that  he  could  not  force  him- 
self to  do  it.    Moreover  the  petty  business  tleals 
of  buying  and  selling  junk  were  too  much  for 
him.    He  could  not  browbeat  a  seller  or  resist 
the  sharp  bargaining  tactics  of  the  buyer. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  junk  business  came 
the  necessity  of  finding  something  to  do.  He 
crept  around  town  picking  up  gradually  that  list 
of  odd  jobs  which  became  his  eventual  vocation. 
Cutting  lawns  and  taking  care  of  gardens  were 
his  specialties.  He  learned  to  do  these  things 
well  without  realizing  it.  for  no  one  underesti- 
mated him  as  much  as  he  did  himself.  His  own 
opinion  of  his  own  worthlessness  was  fixed. 

Jeremiah  died  when  Nonnie  was  eighteen, 
and  the  boy  was  vaguely  ashamed  because  the 
event  brought  him  a  feeling  of  unquestionable 
relief.     And  al  twentv  he  was  doine  the  same 
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work  and  living  in  the  same  way.  The  tyrannic 
bash  fulness  and  abnormal  sensitiveness,  like  the 
two  legs  of  an  old  man  of  the  sea,  were  still 
gripping  and  choking  him.  Mis  conviction  that 
he  was  a  thing  despised  of  the  rest  of  humanity 
was  profound. 

Yet  there  was  a  development  w  hich  he  did  not 
realize.  1  le  was  approaching  the  age  of  man- 
hood. There  was  stirring  within  him  a  vague, 
intangible,  instinctive  desire  to  be  an  individual, 
to  be  significant. 

The  following  morning  he  returned  to  trans- 
plant Mrs.  Anderson's  roses.  As  usual  he  did 
not  venture  to  knock  and  announce  his  arrival. 
He  merely  entered  the  garden  and  waited  until 
she  should  perceive  him  and  tell  him  what  to  do. 
He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  where  he  could 
readily  be  seen  from  the  house,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently. It  was  a  gorgeous  summer  morning. 
The  warm  air  was  heavy  with  the  pleasant  tropic 
odors  of  a  California  garden. 

"You  are  'Nonnie,'  aren't  you?" 

The  pleasing  tone  of  the  voice  was  altogether 
in  harmony  with  the  morning.  Nonnie  opened 
his  eyes  quickly  and  a  fraction  of  a  second  later 
his  mouth  also.  A  yard  away  there  was  a  girl 
smiling  down  at  him.  Her  dark  hair  shone 
with  the  glint  of  gold  in  the  sunlight,  and  her 
simple  white  dress  had  the  sheen  of  snow.  The 
most  that  Xonnie  saw  at  first  was  her  eyes.  They 
were  brown,  with  sunny  depths  in  them  ;  and  they 
were  smiling  frankly  at  him.  They  were  friendly 
eyes ;  in  them  was  no  suggestion  of  ridicule. 
Xonnie  trembled  under  the  startling  impression 
that  someone  was  regarding  him  with  kindness 
and  without  the  appearance  of  condescension. 
Dee])  in  his  consciousness  a  spark  flashed  and 
developed  into  a  warming  glow.  He  continued 
to  stare  incredulously  ;  he  was  unable  to  move. 
The  girl  laughed  merrily — and  kindly. 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  I'm  Mrs.  Anderson's  niece. 
She's  too  busy  to  come  out,  but  she  told  me  what 
she  wanted  done  with  those  rose  bushes." 

Xonnie  had  no  answer  ready,  but  he  jerked  his 
ungainly  length  erect.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  he  might  find  something  to  say.  The  hang- 
ing jaw  and  the  vacant  stare  gave  no  hint  of  the 
pleasant  turmoil  within  him.  The  girl,  remem- 
bering the  tones  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  voice  when 
she  had  spoken  of  Xonnie.  and  adding  the  mem- 
ory to  his  appearance  as  he  stood  before  her, 


wondered  if  he  were  not  simple-minded.  Her 
own  superb  health  of  body  and  mind  caused  her 
to  recoil  instinctively.  But  immediately  the  wom- 
anly fineness  and  kindness  that  were  in  her 
aroused  an  impulse  of  sympathy  that  overcame 
the  aversion.  Xonnie  received  another  of  those 
flashing",  kindly  smiles. 

"We  want  to  take  up  those  little  bushes  along 
the  walk  and  set  them  by  the  arbor.  They  are 
climbers  and  were  put  here  by  mistake." 

He  nodded  vigorously  and  rushed  with  ab- 
surd haste  to  get  the  garden  tools. 

The  morning's  work  remained  in  Xonnie's 
memory  like  a  dream — a  peculiarly  vivid  dream, 
since  he  remembered  every  detailed  second  of  it. 
His  hands  were  more  intelligent  than  his  tongue, 
for  while  he  found  his  embarrassed  silence  im- 
possible to  break  they  were  moving  swiftly'  and 
deftly  with  the  business  of  transplanting.  The 
girl  was  puzzled  by  the  difference  between  those 
quick,  sensitive  hands  and  the  stupid,  vacant  face. 
She  broke  the  silence  frequently  enough  ;  she  ex- 
claimed, questioned,  advised,  laughed,  partly  out 
of  curiosity  to  examine  this  strange  specimen,  but 
mostly  from  sheer  kindness  and  desire  to  put  him 
at  his  ease.  But  his  only  answer  was  a  singu- 
lar succession  of  grunted  affirmatives  or  nega- 
tives, inarticulate  giggles,  and  brick-red  blushes. 
He  gathered  the  impression  that  her  name  was 
Anne  Wheaton  and  that  she  was  to  live  with 
Mrs.  Anderson. 

The  next  week  passed  with  a  kind  of  breathless 
content  for  Nonnie.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  his  dreams  took  the  air  instead  of  crawling 
on  the  ground.  There  was  nothing  definite  about 
his  happiness.  He  did  not  realize  anything  un- 
usual. He  cut  lawns,  trimmed  trees,  raked  back 
yards,  did  all  the  ordinary  things.  Yet  all  the 
time  there  was  that  mild,  pleasant  intermittent 
glow  that  when  he  least  expected  it  sent  a  sudden 
thrill  dancing  in  his  breast.  Anne  Wheaton  was 
frequently  in  his  mind,  but  the  fact  had  no 
significance  to  him. 

Then  one  day  he  met  herein  the  street.  He 
was  walking  swiftly  with  his  customary,  awkward 
gait,  long  arms  swjj-rging  aimlessly,  eyes  on  the 
ground  just  in/front  of  his  flapping  feet.  By 
some  chance/he  glanced  up  as  they  passed.  She 
nodded  arm  smiled  brightly.  A  simple  thing,  that 
gracious  smile  ;  she  had  forgotten  it  ten  seconds 
later.     But  to  Xonnie  it  was  a  phenomenon  of 
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startling  moment.  J  le  walked  in  a  da/.e  for  many 
blocks  with  no  thought  of  where  he  was  going. 
The  brief  greeting  possessed  for  him  an  extraor- 
dinary charm. 

Soon  he  was  seized  by  a  greedy  longing  to  see 
her  again.  He  passed  the  Anderson  home  when- 
ever he  was  near,  and  often  went  far  out  of  his 
way  to  do  it.  Again  and  again  he  went  down  the 
street  where  he  had  met  her  before,  liis  shy- 
ness saved  him  from  being  obvious.  He  hardly 
dared  glance  at  the  house  as  he  passed.  On  the 
few  occasions  when  he  did  meet  her  in  the  street 
he  became  so  panic-stricken  that  it  was  only  by 
great  effort  he  restrained  himself  fiom  cross- 
ing the  street  to  avoid  meeting  her.  When  they 
did  pass,  if  she  saw  him  at  all — which  she  did 
not  always — he  was  rewarded  with  that  same 
kindly  nod  and  smile. 

Weeks  passed.  He  finally  discovered  that  the 
reason  he  never  saw  her  that  morning  of  the 
week  he  cut  Mrs.  Anderson's  lawn  was  that  she 
was  working  in  the  city — social  service,  Mrs. 
Anderson  called  it.  She  went  in  in  the  morning 
and  returned  at  night.  Some  of  Nonnie's  shyness 
was  replaced  by  cunning.  She  did  not  notice  the 
fact  that  somewhere  along  the  five-minute  walk 
to  catch  the  nine  o'clock  car  she  always  saw 
Nonnie. 

Life  became  for  him  in  all  truth  two-fold.  The 
one  part  of  him  went  about  the  business  of  do- 
ing odd  jobs,  preparing  his  meals,  and  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  existence,  while  the  other  was 
dreaming  of  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her  or 
planning  the  next  occasion.  His  brooding  moods 
were  humble  enough;  just  to  think  of  her  and  to 
realize  that  she  existed  was  all  that  entered  his 
plodding  imagination. 

However,  the  force  of  circumstance  influences 
a  man  more  often  than  his  own  intentions  or 
desires.  One  of  Nonnie's  many  employers  sent 
him  into  the  city  on  an  errand  from  which  he 
was  returning  on  a  late  afternoon  car.  It  was 
the  30th  of  December,  and  the  newspaper  he 
found  in  the  seat  had  a  front-page  story  with 
pictures  of  the  expected  carnival  in  the  streets 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  The  description  caught  his 
fancy  and  he  was  so  engrossed  in  the  reading  that 
he  did  not  realize  someone  had  taken  the  seat 
beside  him  as  the  car  filled  up  rapidly  with  com- 
muters. So  thai  il  was  without  warning  that  he 
heard  the  delightful  voice,  with  a  barely  percep- 


tible undercurrent  of  amusement  in  it,  inquire: 

"Are  you  going  into  town  New  Year's  live  to 
be  in  all  that  V 

His  quick,  startled  glance  discovered  that  she 
was  sitting  beside  him,  her  elbow  actually  brush- 
ing his,  and  that  she  was  smiling  companionably. 
He  trembled  with  the  waves  of  emotion  that 
were  sweeping  up  and  down  within  him.  When 
he  tried  to  reply  his  voice  stuck  in  his  throat,  only 
to  burst  forth  with  ludicrous  violence  when  he 
made  an  extra  effort  to  get  out  the  word. 
"No." 

She  laughed  delightedly  at  the  explosiveness 
of  his  answer. 

"But  you  should.    You  would  enjoy  it." 

Nonnie  experienced  triumph  because  of  his  al- 
most unhesitating  retort,  even  if  it  was  delivered 
with  something  of  the  movement  of  a  chicken 
swallowing  an  extraordinarily  large  morsel. 

"You — are  you — going  to  be  there  ?" 

She  nodded  quickly. 

"I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything.  I  love  car- 
nival crowds.  There'll  be  confetti,  and  costumes, 
and  everyone  will  be  so  full  of  pep.  I'm  on 
duty  until  nine,  but  I'm  going  to  close  my  desk 
and  run  the  moment  I  can." 

Nonnie  wriggled  amiably  but  did  not  manage 
to  evolve  a  more  concrete  reply.  She  gave  him 
one  more  kindly,  amused  smile  and  opened  a 
magazine,  forgetting  him  entirely.  He  was  too 
occupied  with  the  attempt  to  appreciate  fully  this 
amazing  adventure  to  notice  the  ready  neglect. 
His  senses  seemed  totally  inadequate  to  realize 
her  nearness.  The  forty  minutes  passed  swiftly ; 
he  was  still  wandering  in  the  sense  of  unreality 
when  she  left  him  at  her  street  with  the  reminder : 

"Don't  miss  the  carnival.  Good-bye." 

After  leaving  the  car  several  minutes  later,  he 
continued  to  float  in  an  atmosphere  miles  above 
the  earth  upon  which  his  feet  were  shuffling.  He 
walked  regardless  of  direction  until  it  became 
dark.  The  brightly  lighted  sign  of  a  motion- 
picture  house  roused  him  to  actuality.  He  al- 
lowed the  sudden  impulse  to  lead  him  into  the 
dark  interior. 

The  play  had  to  do  with  the  adventures  of  a 
very  bashful  man.  Nonnie  recognized  a  warm 
fellow  feeling  for  a  character  who  bolted  from 
the  presence  of  the  very  girl  he  loved  because  of 
torturing  embarrassment.  He  watch  with  keen- 
est interest  the  successive  pitiful  failures  of  the 
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hero  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing' any  noticeable  approaches.  This  hero  was 
manifestly  a  very  worthy  person  apart  from  the 
unfortunate  bash  fulness.  It  gradually  became 
obvious  that  the  heroine  was  only  waiting  the  op- 
portunity to  say  "Yes,"  and  the  blindness  of  the 
hero  to  this  fact  began  to  appear  ridiculous  even 
to  the  sympathetic  Nonnie.  Finally  chance  threw 
the  two  together,  and  the  happy  ending  became 
inevitable. 

The  story  was  a  revelation  to  Nonnie.  He 
pondered  upon  the  matter  through  the  whole  of  a 
sleepless  night  as  he  tossed  about  on  his  cot. 
The  great  idea  took  form  spontaneously  and 
grew  prodigiously  with  a  sort  of  inner  force. 
What  if  his  situation  were  a  parallel?  Was  his 
shyness  like  that  of  the  hero  in  the  play?  Was 
it  possible  that  she  was  patiently — or  impatient- 
ly— waiting  for  him  to  declare  himself? 

Through  his  eager  mind  ran  a  succession  of 
incidents — her  kindness  the  morning  he  had  first 
seen  her,  her  unfailing"  smiles  on  all  those  occa- 
sions he  had  seen  her,  and  finally  the  day's  meet- 
ing on  the  car.  He  recalled  with  a  certain  smug 
masculine  satisfaction  that  it  had  always  been  he 
who  had  been  unresponsive  and  that  she  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  anxious  to  make  advances. 

"1  wouldn't  miss  the  carnival  for  anything. 
.  .  .  I'll  be  off  duty  at  nine.  ...  Be  sure 
to  be  there."'  The  memory  of  her  words  came 
like  a  flash  of  light.  Could  any  suggestion  be 
more  clear?  She  meant  that  he  should  meet  her 
at  nine  to  escort  her  during  the  evening's  festivi- 
ties, and  he  had  nearly  been  too  stupid  to  realize 
the  implied  invitation.  He  sat  bolt  upright. 
Then  that  position  proving  too  tranquil  suffici- 
ently to  express  his  excitement,  he  began  striding 
about  the  room,  heedlessly  striking  his  bare  feet 
against  objects  in  the  darkness.  He  would  do  it ; 
he  would  be  there. 

The  decision  was  so  tremendous  that  it  stripped 
from  him  all  his  previous  fearful  hesitations.  He 
swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  became  fanati- 
cally bent  upon  the  single  idea. 

Preparations,  simple  as  they  were,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  next  day.  He  made  purchases 
with  a  fine  disregard  for  expense.  When  he  set 
out  he  wore  a  new  suit — it  did  not  fit  him  but  it 
pleased  the  wearer,  which  surely  is  the  essential 
point — and  a  huge,  wide-brimmed,  white-felt  hat. 
A  red  silk  loosely  knotted  scarf  added  a  flash  of 


color.  I  [e  realized  that  his  garb  was  not  con- 
ventional, but  in  the  extravagance  of  his  new- 
found freedom  was  glad  that  it  was  so.  He 
wanted  to  look  original.  He  felt  that  he  must 
look  a  distinct  character. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  he  remembered  that 
everyone  at  a  carnival  should  have  some  noise- 
producing  instrument — a  horn  or  a  rattle  or  the 
like.  His  glance  hit  upon  an  old  brass  cow-bell 
hanging  on  the  wall,  a  relic  of  the  junk-dealing 
days.  He  took  it  down,  gave  it  a  tentative  shake, 
grinned  contentedly,  and  set  out. 

The  ride  to  the  city  and  the  walk  through  the 
streets  to  the  office  building  where  he  expected 
to  meet  her  were  the  happiest  moments  of  his 
life.  He  felt  expansive,  free,  untrammeled.  He 
wanted  to  tell  people  he  saw  that  he  was  happy. 
The  streets,  already  beginning  to  hum  with  hol- 
iday gaiety,  pleased  him. 

He  knew  that  her  office  was  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  building,  and  he  debated  for  a  moment 
whether  he  should  go  up  and  announce  himself 
or  wait  at  the  entrance.  He  decided  to  wait  as 
being  the  more  effective  meeting.  He  pictured 
her  emerging,  tired  and  lonely — until  she  caught 
sight  of  who  was  waiting  for  her.  He  entered 
the  elevator  vestibule  and  strode  up  and  down 
nervously,  heedless  of  the  curious  glances  of  the 
few  belated  people  coming  down.  The  clock  on 
the  wall  registered  nine.  There  was  an  elevator 
arriving,  and  through  the  opening  grill  doors  he 
saw  her. 

He  sprang  forward  eagerly,  facetiously  jan- 
gling the  cowbell.  There  was  a  quality  about 
her  smile  that  caused  his  heart  bound.  He  did 
not  notice  that  it  was  directed  past  him.  Then 
she  saw  him,  and  the  smile  disappeared  in  an 
expression  of  dazed  incredulity. 

"I'm  here,"  he  announced. 

The  expected  delighted  welcome  failed  to  ma- 
terialize. Instead  an  athletic-looking  young  man 
who  had  also  been  waiting  appeared  beside  her. 

"Hello,  Anne."  His  calm  greeting  had  a  pe- 
culiar undertone  of  intimacy. 

Nonnie  wasted  no  attention  on  the  stranger. 
He  did  not  exist,  except  that  he  wished  vaguely 
the  other  were  not  present.  Nonnie  rattled  the 
cowbell  merrily  and  grinned.  Anne  continued 
to  stare  at  him  vacantly.  She  felt  that  this  must 
be  a  dream;  there  was  an  air  of  ridiculous  un- 
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reality  about  it.  The  other  man  was  obviously 
puzzled.    He  looked  curiously  at  Nonnie. 

"Er — Anne — who  is  this  bird?"  he  queried  in 
some  amazement. 

"It's  only  Nonnie.  But  honestly  1  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  what  he's  talking  about." 

The  man  tucked  her  arm  under  his  and  turned 
toward  the  street.  Nonnie  sensed  the  utter  dis- 
aster to  all  his  half- formed  hopes,  yet  hardly 
realizing  what  he  was  doing,  walked  several  steps 
beside  them. 

"But — but,"  he  stammered. 

Anne  shrank  away  with  obvious  distaste.  She 
glanced  at  him  furtively  across  the  fur  around 
her  shoulder,  and  he  saw  in  her  eyes  not  amused 
kindliness,  but  repulsion  and  even  disgust. 

I  le  realized  with  sudden  horror  the  infinite  ex- 
tent of  his  misconception.  At  first  it  was  not  the 
failure  of  his  suit  that  dismayed  him  so  much  but 
the  sense  of  having  been  infinitely  ridiculous. 
All  his  old  sensitiveness  returned,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  scene  was  like  the  torture  of  the  in- 
quisitorial rack.  He  had  not  the  merest  trace  of 
a  sense  of  humor  to  relieve  the  shamed  misery. 

A  burst  of  laughter  and  noise  from  the  street 
echoed  into  the  vestibule  and  aroused  him.  He 
went  out  hastily.  The  street  was  thronged  with 
the  hilarious  holiday  crowd.  Horns  were  blow- 
ing, rattles  were  squawking,  confetti  was  flying, 
all  the  world  was  shouting  and  laughing.  Non- 
nie abhorred  the  universal  gayety. 

He  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  a  laughing  girl 
hiding  her  face  behind  the  convenient  shoul  ler 
of  her  escort  to  escape  the  pelting  confetti.  The 
incident  lowered  him  the  last  inch  into  the  pit. 
He  suffered  not  so  much  because  Anne  had 
scorned  him — already  he  began  to  appreciate  in- 


stinctively the  impossibilities  of  that  idyll — but 
because  lie  believed  that  he  had  been,  was,  and 
would  always  be  the  outcast.  Others  might  have 
friends,  comrades,  lovers,  and  dreams,  but  not  he 

His  traitorous  memory  began  recalling  the 
successive  details  of  his  late  ludicrous  courtship. 
Each  phase  caused  him  to  writhe  under  the  tor- 
ture of  self-ridicule.  W  hen  next  he  noticed  h'.-> 
surroundings  he  was  in  an  outward-bound  car. 
The  car  was  almost  empty,  for  there  were  few 
leaving  the  city  so  early  in  the  evening's  merri- 
ment, lie  was  a  peculiar  figure  with  his  queer 
clothes,  the  cowbell  clutched  tightly  in  one  hand, 
and  the  expression  of  dejected  woe  on  his  vacan". 
face.  He  sensed  the  fact  that  two  people  across 
the  aisle  were  noticing  him  and  smiling,  and  he 
resented  it  fiercely.  He  stole  a  look  at  them ; 
saw  they  were  young  and  happy ;  saw  the  way 
the  man's  eyes  lighted  up  when  he  looked  at 
his  companion;  saw  the  content  in  the  woman's 
smile;  and  realized  afresh  that  he  was  the  out- 
cast from  everything  such  as  that.  The  agony 
of  loneliness  clutched  him  by  the  throat  until  he 
gasped  as  if  he  were  drowning.  The  car  stopped, 
and  he  got  up  dizzily  and  stumbled  off.  discov- 
ering after  descending  that  he  was  on  the  em- 
bankment near  which  he  lived. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  of  his  shack  and  en- 
tered. The  familiar  stale  smell  of  the  room  in 
which  he  ate  and  slept  was  oppressive.  He 
dropped  on  the  bed,  while  the  dull  mental  anguish 
surged  up  in  him  with  wave-like  nausea  until  he 
felt  physically  sick.  Suddenly  he  discovered  that 
the  cowbell  was  still  clutched  tightly  in  his  numb 
fingers.  With  an  angry  gust  of  passionate  rebel- 
lion he  threw  the  thing  violently  from  him. 


My  Life 

By  Harry  Wykoff 

My  life's  a  tame  and  stupid  thing, 

A  blind  bird  with  a  broken  wing; 

I  rive  me  the  desert  where  Nomads  sing. 

Give  me  the  north  where  the  giddy  stars  swing, 

( )r  give  me  a  night  when  the  howling  winds  bring 
Me  a  ghost,  or  an  owl,  or  a  goblin  king, 
For  life's  a  tame  and  stupid  thing, 
\  blind  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 


"Rutherford"  and  Modern  Realism 


AM  ES  A.  O'UfNBY 


SOME  plays  attract  because  of  their  atmo- 
sphere, some  because  of  their  lines,  and 
some  because  of  the  realism  of  the  people 
that  live  in  them.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  that 
"Rutherford  &  Son"  belongs.  Miss  Githa 
Sowerby,  the  author,  is  a  young  Englishwoman 
in  her  early  twenties.  No  better  proof  of  the 
inherent  vigor  of  the  new  realistic  movement  in 
the  British  drama  could  be  afforded  than  the 
astounding  masculin- 
ity and  maturity  of 
this,  the  first  work 
from  the  pen  of  a  new 
writer.  Her  utter 
humanness  and  in- 
sight into  her  subject 
make  the  piece  a  veri- 
table epitome  of  the 
cold  hate,  the  fiery 
loves,  and  the  ada 
mant  traditions  which 
rule  the  destinies  of 
the  people  of  her 
native  north  country. 

Here  we  have  flung 
before  our  eyes  not 
merely  a  cross-section 
of  life,  but  a  cross- 
section  of  lives.  We 
do  not  merely  see 
these  people  as  part 
of  a  single  clash  of  in- 
terest, but  we  follow 
them  in  our  minds. 
We  see  the  entire  life 


Rutherford  ( to  MarHji  )  :  ' 
when  1  make 


of  John  Rutherford,  Sr. ;  we  sympathize  with  the 
petty  childishness  of  his  son ;  and,  long  after 
the  evanescent  interest  in  the  story  itself  has  van- 
ished, we  see  the  tragic  figure  of  Janet,  the  erring 
daughter. 

The  play  exhibits  the  impossibility  of  any  in- 
vigorating struggle  between  human  wills  in  a 
household  whose  weaker  members  are  utterly 
dominated  by  one  man  of  extraordinary  strength. 
John  Rutherford  is  60  years  of  age.  He  has  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  building  up  the  firm  of 
Rutherford  &  Son.  and  has  never  allowed  him- 
self to  think  of  anvthinsr  else.    1  fe  is  a  stern  task- 


master— first  of  all,  for  himself,  and  inferentially 
for  everybody  whose  life  he  touches.  He  has 
never,  in  his  own  experience,  felt  the  need  of  any 
diversion  from  his  work,  and  in  consequence  he 
cannot  understand  why  members  of  his  family 
should  seek  alleviation  from  the  daily  round  of 
duties  he  imperially  imposes  on  them. 

To  this  domination  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold react  in  various  ways,  and  in  the  clash  of 

wills  which  ensues. 
Miss  Sowerby  has 
made  the  family  live 
and  breathe  before  us. 
The  sons  of  John 
Rutherford  have  ideas 
of  their  own.  Dick, 
the  younger,  is  of  the 
church — the  cloth, 
which  exemplifies  for 
our  British  cousins 
one  of  the  royal  roads 
to  the  attainment  of 
the  exalted  estate  ot 
gentility.  The  religion 
of  Richard  is  of 
the  old-fashioned  type 
— the  simple  desire 
to  do  good  in  the 
world  by  following 
the  dictates  of  Christ. 
And  yet,  even  in  his 
weak  but  laudable  at- 
tempts to  uplift  the 
denizens  of  the  un- 
godly town  of  Grant- 
ley,  he  finds  against  him  the  silent  but  pow- 
erful antagonism  of  his  father.  We  wonder, 
at  the  end  of  the  story,  whether  the  author  be- 
lieves with  Richard  or  with  old  John,  so  caustic 
are  some  of  the  arraignments  of  the  Church 
which  the  Master  and  Mrs.  1  [enderson  hurl  at  its 
representative. 

And  John,  the  elder  son,  has  ideas — ideas  as 
to  the  rights  of  property  (his  own  and  other  peo- 
ple's), gained,  no  doubt,  from  his  schooling  at 
llarrow.  and  his  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  life 
in  the  busy  world  of  London.  He  sees  a  path- 
way opened  before  him,  a  pathway  to  happiness 


'You  know  what'll  stop  me 
up  my  mind." 
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Mrs.  Henderson:  "And  I  come  all  the  way  from 
home  on  me  two  feet." 

apart  from  Rutherford's,  apart  from  all  it  means, 
and  then,  just  as  the  light  of  promise  falls  on 
him,  finds  that  the  hand  of  his  father,  even  in 
personal  affairs,  may  close  the  gate  to  his  desires. 

If  the  stern  domination  of  this  dour  giant  of  a 
father  can  work  such  havoc  upon  the  masculine 
members  of  his  family,  what  effect  may  it  have 
upon  the  woman  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence?  The 
answer  lives  in  our  memory  as  Janet — Janet,  the 
crushed,  repressed  picture  of  womanhood — the 
essence  of  "might-have-been." 

She  sees  herself  on  the  summit,  looking  at  the 
downward  path  of  years.  No  love  has  come  to 
her.  It  is  from  this  simple  portrayal  that  the  play 
gains  its  greatest  strength.  Have  we  ever  won- 
dered what  it  would  be  never  to  have  cared  for 
anyone — never  to  have  had  anyone  care  for  us? 


To  see  the  years  coming  on,  one  by  one,  and  to 
feel,  in  a  sort  of  gathering  desperation,  that  you 
would  turn  to — anything? 

Janet  turns  to  Martin,  foreman  of  "The 
Works." 

In  "Jlindle  Wakes,"  which  came  to  us  from 
England  a  short  time  ago,  we  had  a  startling 
portrayal  of  the  eternal  Magdalene  in  a  new  light. 
In  Janet  we  find  an  example  which  is,  if  anything, 
more  startling  to  conventional  standards. 

"Whatever  Martin's  done,  he  loves  me  honest," 
she  blazes  at  Rutherford.  "Don't  you  come 
near — don't  you  touch  that."  And  Rutherford 
cannot  understand,  cannot  realize,  any  more  than 
can  Martin,  to  whom  Rutherford's  is  first  and 
Janet  second. 

"Twenty-five  years,"  says  Martin,  "he  took  me 
from  nothin'  and  put  me  where  I  am.  It  seems 
as  though  he'd  be  the  Master,  even  after  I'm 
dead."  And  Martin  goes  forth — out  of  "Ruther- 
ford's"— his  man's  heart  crushed,  as  Rutherford 
says,  by  Janet  and  her  "damned  woman's  ways." 
And  we  wonder  if  it  was  Janet,  so  much  as  the 
Master  himself  who  made  of  Martin  the  pitiable 
man  he  is  as  we  see  him  last,  telling  us,  dazedly. 
"I've  meant  no  wrong;  it  was  all  so  clear  to 
me — yesterday  night." 

In  Mary,  the  wife  of  John,  we  have  one  char- 
acter who  is  strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
by  the  clash  with  the  ruling  power  of  the  house- 
hold. She  comes  to  John  from  a  twenty-five 
shilling  job  in  London,  and  to  gain  more  healthy 
surroundings  for  her  infant  son,  she  comes  back 
with  John  to  the  inhospitable  shelter  of  his 
father's  house.  When  the  tyranny  of  Ruther- 
ford has  driven  the  other  members  of  the  family 
away  from  him,  she  stays  and  drives  a  success- 
ful bargain  with  him,  proving  that  the  woman's 
love  for  her  child  may  prove  a  stronger  factor 
than  the  inborn  domination  of  such  a  man  as  the 
"Master." 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  way  in  which 
Mary  stands  forth  and  sacrifices  herself  for  the 
future  of  her  son.  Even  Rutherford  himself  is 
forced  to  the  realization  of  her  courage.  "You 
think  I'm  a  hard  man,"  he  says,  "and  yet  I'm 
wondering  if  I  could  ha'  stood  up  as  you're 
standin',  and  drove  the  bargain  that  you  did." 
So  we  leave  him,  musing  over  the  fact  that  there 
will  come  after  him  a  Rutherford  to  carry  on  the 
industry  that  he  has  built  up,  and  over  the  infant 
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grandson  alone  the  shadow  of  Rutherford's  falls 
with  a  promise  for  the  future. 

The  question  that  rises  at  almost  every  point 
in  the  play  is,  "How  far  should  a  man  or  woman 
lead  his  or  her  own  life?"  Samuel  Butler  wrote 
his  novel,  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh"  to  prove  that 
a  man's  family  was  his  greatest  handicap,  for  it 
inevitably  attempts  to  determine  his  life  for  him 
against  his  own  tendencies  and  will,  to  dominate 
his  individual  ideas  and  desires.  "Rutherford 
and  Son"  is  a  striking  demonstration  of  Butler's 
contentions.  Rutherford,  Sr.,  dominates  his 
family,  forces  them  to  bend  before  his  will,  and 
unconsciously  attempts  to  prevent  them  from 
leading  their  own  lives.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
arises  the  question,  "I  low  far  should  the  individ- 
ual sacrifice  himself  for  his  family?"  How  far 
must  filial  affection  weigh  in  the  molding  of  the 
lives  of  sons  and  daughters?  Certainly  much 
depends  on  the  individual,  and  on  the  tempera- 
ments and  situations  of  those  affected.  But  the 
great  tragedy  in  lives  of  this  sort,  even  as  it  was 
in  "Rutherford,"  is  the  discovery  of  the  proper 
balance  between  filial  duty  and  individuality — 
too  late — after  the  flowrer  of  youth  is  gone ! 

It  is  Janet  that  you  think  of  at  the  last — 
Janet,  gone  off  with  her  shawl  over  her  head  to — 
what  ?  And  the  very  fact  that  you  think  of  her, 
that  you  think  of  Martin  and  of  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  Kingdom  of  Rutherford,  proves  that 
Githa  Sowerby's  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  so-called  "heavy"  drama 
cannot  succeed  with  a  college  audience,  because 
such  an  audience  does  not  want  to  think — it 
merely  wants  to  be  amused.  The  charge,  I  be- 
lieve, is  unfounded.  Of  course,  no  one  wants 
to  think  all  the  time — but  our  vaunted  intelligence 
has  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  our  productions  are 
to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  forgotten.  The  campus  public — like  the 
general  public — wants  variety,  and  "Rutherford 
&  Son"  will  add  variety  to  the  almost  unbroken 


string  of  lighter  attempts  which  feature  the 
present  year. 

The  ordinary  play  is  over  for  us  when  the  cur- 
tain rings  down.  This  will  not  be  so  for  those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  "Ruther- 
ford &  Son,"  for  we'll  find  ourselves  saying, 
years  after,  "There's  a  man  who  reminds  me," 
or  "Should  this  woman  do  as  Janet  did?" 

If  this  is  so,  the  play  is  valuable — more  val- 
uable than  any  production  which  people  remem- 
ber merely  as  a  thing  past  and  done  with,  and  I 
am  confident  of  a  sincere  welcome  for  the  Stan- 
ford production  of  February  20th,  which  will 
do  much  to  upset  the  fallacious  theory  that  col- 
lege people  do  not  want  to  be  made  to  think. 


Janet 


The  Sea-Gull 


By    El.KANOK    Ll.K  Bf.ACH 

A  sea-gull  ruse  <>n  white  wings  o'er  the  sea. 
And  in  the  morning  light  he  circled  near. 

Now  Up,  now  down,  and  in  his  heart  no  fear. 
Xo  ache,  no  hurt,  ho  sorrow  ;  he  was  free. 
I  saw  his  eyes — he  flew  so  near  to  me — 
And  they  were  dark  and  dee])  and  passionless: 
That  bird-heart  did  not  crave  forget f nine--. 
That  bird-life  was  all  dee])  tranquility. 
(  )  white  bird,  wheeling  thru  this  day's  fair  light. 

Dipping  in  solemn  sport  to  touch  the  waves. 
Pause  but  a  moment  in  thine  endless  flight. 

Tell  me  the  secret  that  my  poor  heart  craves. 
How  can  1  find  the  deep  calm  that  is  thine? 
How  can  I  bring  peace  to  this  heart  of  mine? 


Publication 

By  A.  Binns 

I  think  1  would  not  like 

To  put  myself  on  printed  pages 

And  suffocate  between  the  covers  of  a  book ; 

To  live  a  pale  after-life,  dying  for  years 

(  )n  library  shelves,  in  neglect  and  dustiness. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  build 

A  high  bridge  or  tower 

(  hit  in  the  sunlight  and  the  air  forever, 

( )r  else,  to  leave  nothing  at  all,  and  so  remain 

Intact  for  always. 


Intercollegiate  Athletics  at  Present 


By  Professor  John  S.  1'.  Tatlock 


NEVER  has  the  interest  in  athletics  been 
so  strong',  or  the  value  of  athletics  so  fully 
recognized,  or  the  gospel  of  Sport  for 
Sport's  sake  so  zealously  upheld  as  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  the  impression  which  one  carried 
away  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  held  in  New  York 
city  on  the  30th  of  December  last-  The  meeting" 
was  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  representa- 
tives, from  most  or  all  of  the  important  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  the  country,  and  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  ones.  The  representatives  in- 
cluded such  men  as  several  college  presidents  and 
the  dean  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  besides  a  much 
larger  number  of  former  athletes  and  others 
closely  concerned  in  athletics.  The  organization 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  fifteen  years,  and 
while  it  has  no  actual  legislative  authority,  its 
recommendations  have  much  weight  with  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  members  of  it.  This  meeting, 
which  was  felt  by  those  who  attended  to  be  the 
best  they  have  ever  had,  comes  at  such  a  signifi- 
cant time  that  the  bird's-eye  view  of  present  ath- 
letic conditions  and  tendencies  in  the  counm 
gained  by  one  who  was  there  cannot  be  without 
interest. 

For  many  years  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  Lieutenant-Colonel  Palmer  E. 
Pierce,  who  during  the  war  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Staff  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Purchases,  as  well  as  holding  other  important  of- 
fices in  the  army.  In  his  presidential  address  he 
laid  stress  on  the  growing  necessity  for  physical 
training  on  a  par  with  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  and  on  the  need  of  safe-guarding  ama- 
teurism in  sports  at  a  time  when  the  importance 
of  physical  education  is  so  much  recognized.  As 
he  said.  "Though  we  have  respect  for  the  gen- 
uine professional,  we  have  nothing  but  contempt 
for  the  pseudo-amateur."  Certain  very  interest- 
ing points  were  brought  out  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Curdy  of  Springfield,  eminent  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, in  which  he  held  an  important  office  with 
our  armv  in  France.  He  dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
neglect  of  exercise  accounts  for  the  poor  show- 


ing of  our  population  when  it  came  to  the  draft, 
lie  pointed  out  that  modern  industrial  work 
uses  chiefly  the  finger  muscles  and  neglects  the 
large  muscles  ;  also  that  close-order  drill  and  the 
like  are  not  at  all  what  is  needed  for  good  physi- 
cal training,  and  condemned  the  introduction  of 
the  junior  R.  O,  T.  C.  in  the  high  schools,  a 
sentiment  which  provoked  spontaneous  applause 
in  the  audience.  What  we  need  is  athletic  sport. 
He  told  how  after  the  morale  of  one  of  our 
divisions  in  France  had  been  severely  shaken  by 
reverses  and  a  long  retreat,  it  was  completely  re- 
stored by  a  soccer  football  game. 

Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War, 
spoke  to  much  the  same  effect,  showing  his  char- 
acteristic interest  in  the  human  side  of  military 
matters.  His  very  presence  proved  the  govern- 
ment's sense  of  the  importance  of  physical  sport, 
lie  mentioned  the  connection  between  college 
athletics  and  the  extraordinary  readiness  of 
young  men  to  respond  to  the  call  for  war  service. 
"Had  it  not  been  for  college  gymnasiums  and 
athletic  fields  the  American  army  could  not  have 
been  officered  in  so  short  a  time."  A  striking 
tribute  to  the  value  of  athletics  is  the  degree 
to  which  they,  rather  than  rules  and  prohibitions, 
had  contributed  to  the  uprightness  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  army ;  "the  United  States  army  in 
France,"  he  said,  "was  the  most  moral  army 
which  has  ever  existed  in  the  world."  Tde  de- 
scribed the  plans  of  the  government  for  our  new 
army,  to  introduce  a  good  many  features  of  life 
that  are  now  chieflv  found  in  universities  and 
thereby  make  the  military  profession  more  es- 
sentially profitable  and  attractive ;  the  War  De- 
partment will  itself  provide  for  the  general  ed- 
ucation, training,  and  wholesome  amusement  of 
the  private  soldiers.  "The  young  men  in  the 
war  saved  civilization,"  he  said,  "and  it  belongs 
to  them." 

Representatives  at  the  conference  from  col- 
leges in  various  parts  of  the  country  made  re- 
ports, a  summary  of  which  will  give  a  good 
bird's-eve  view  of  present  conditions  and  ideals. 
From  New  England  came  a  report  of  increased 
interest  in  athletics  and  a  better  spirit  of  sports- 
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manship,  ])artly  due  to  ;i  gradual  improvement 
of  late  years,  but  especially  to  the  inlluence  of 
the  war.  More  men  take  part  in  games  and 
there  is  more  emphasis  on  physical  training.  A 
better  spirit  of  amateurism  is  shown  in  the  ten- 
dency to  abolish  training  tables  and  football 
practice  during  the  summer.  The  speaker,  who 
was  a  college  president,  suggested  that  athletic 
coaches  should  be  made  permanent  officials  of 
the  colleges,  and  that  athletic  expenses  should 
be  a  part  of  the  college  budget.  He  felt  some 
danger  of  a  flare-back  to  professionalism,  in 
this  connection  he  regretted  the  trip  of  the  Har- 
vard football  team  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  set- 
ting a  bad  example  to  other  colleges  and  as 
giving  an  exaggerated  notoriety  to  athletic  con- 
tests which  inevitably  encourages  a  professional 
spirit. 

From  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  came  j&n 
expression  of  regret  that  training  tables  and  pre- 
seasonal  coaching  still  prevail.  Sometimes  the 
summer  practice  masquerades  under  the  disguise 
of  a  house-party  at  the  country  home  of  some 
rich  alumnus.  "The  coach,"  said  the  speaker, 
"is  the  idol  of  his  men,  and  sometimes  a  demor- 
alizing idol."  The  speaker  felt  that  on  the 
whole  the  morale  of  sport  has  slumped.  The 
representatives  of  the  South  did  not  seem  to 
feel  the  same  degree  of  pessimism.  They  dwelt 
on  the  increase  of  intra-mural  sports  such  as 
boxing,  and  the  increased  influence  of  the  rulings 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
though  coaches  engag'ed  only  for  the  season  still 
prevail  against  its  admonitions. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  keynote  in  the  athletic 
situation  is  said  to  be  control  by  the  faculty 
rather  than  by  students  or  alumni,  which  the 
speaker  thought  a  happy  state  of  things.  Few 
seasonal  coaches  are  found,  training  tables  are 
forbidden,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rulings 
of  the  Association  are  observed,  violation  on  the 
part  of  an  institution  being  punished  by  difficulty 


in  arranging  games.  The  Middle  West  is  fight- 
ing professional  football.  All  connection  with  it 
disqualifies  for  any  participation  in  collegiate 
football.  In  the  Middle  West  the  Great  War  has  i 
led  to  a  strong  revival  of  interest  in  athletics,  an 
interest  which  shows  some  tendency  to  inter- 
fere with  amateur  ethics.  Institutions  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  re- 
ported the  gradual  disappearance  of  summer 
practice,  seasonal  coaches,  and  training  tables, 
with  an  increased  interest  in  intra-mural  sport. 
They  also  reported  certain  abuses  such  as  the 
veiled  professionalism  which  results  from  offer- 
ing on  the  part  of  alumni  and  townspeople  of 
all  kinds  of  illegitimate  inducements  to  desirable 
athletes  to  come  to  the  college ;  also  much  com- 
plaint of  the  athletic  proselyting  in  the  West 
by  alumni  of  great  Eastern  universities,  drawing 
off  and  practically  paying  desirable  athletes  to 
go  to  their  institutions.  The  Pacific  Coast  re- 
ported marked  progress  in  the  elevation  of  ath- 
letics— a  tendency  against  training  tables,  except 
perhaps  for  one  meal  a  day,  seasonal  coaching 
and  pre-seasonal  practice,  which  exist  but  are 
deprecated. 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  by  a  good 
majority  that  institutions  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation should  schedule  games  only  with  insti- 
tutions whose  athletic  rules  are  in  general  accord 
with  the  rules  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association.  Representatives  of  some  of  the 
smaller  colleges  objected  that  to  enforce  the  rule 
which  forbids  playing  freshmen  on  the  varsity  , 
teams  works  hardships  for  their  institutions,  but 
the  majority  felt  that  the  hardship  is  not  great. 
It  is  clear  from  this  survey  that  the  best  men 
who  are  interested  in  intercollegiate  ahletics  are 
fully  aware  of  the  need  for  vigilance  in  safe- 
guarding the  right  spirit  in  athletics,  and  are 
themselves  animated  by  a  fine  enthusiasm  for 
"Sport  for  Sport's  Sake." 


The  Wanderlust 


By  Harry  W.  Frantz 


W  hen  I  returned  home 
After  my  last  wanderings, 
I  said  to  my  father, 
"Dad,  I'm  sick  of  it  all, 

And  the  old  home  town  looks  good  enough  to  me. 

I  wouldn't  go  to  Bombay 

If  the  fare  were  a  nickel." 

And  father  looked  at  me,  and  said  knowingly, 

"I  knew  the  time  would  come  some  day 

When  you'd  want  to  settle  down 

And  live  quietly  on  the  farm." 

That  same  evening  he  took  me  to  the  village. 

The  first  man  we  met,  a  village  grocer, 

Stopped  weighing  his  sugar 

To  tell  me  of  the  jungles  of  Brazil, 

W  here  he  had  worked  on  a  rubber  plantation ; 

And  I  left  him,  wondering  whether  he  spent  all  his  days 

Dreaming  of  life  down  there. 

As  we  walked  down  the  street 

We  passed  a  drug  store 

Where  a  phonograph  was  playing 

Some  Hawaiian  melody; 

And  in  spite  of  myself  it  set  me  dreaming 

Of  the  moonlight  and  the  palms  at  Waikiki. 

Then  suddenly  I  saw  a  Chinese  signboard ; 

And  for  the  moment  I  was  once  more  walking 

Down  Queen's  Road  Central  in  Hongkong. 

Everything  reminded  me 

Of  distant  places  I  had  been   .   .  . 

I  could  not  think  it  out  in  my  own  mind. 

As  we  drove  back  to  the  ranch 

I  gathered  heart  to  say, 

"Dad,  I've  been  thinking  over  things, 

And  I've  just  about  decided 

To  take  that  job  on  the  Union  Line 

And  see  something  of  the  South  Seas." 

And  Dad  looked  at  me  queerly, 

But  said  nothing ; 

And  I'm  still  wondering 

Just  what  he  did  think. 


Queen  Anne's  Fan 

By  Charles  Wright 


Oil,  mother,  do  look  at  this  lovely  fan!  isn't 
it  just  cute !" 

The  lady  thus  energetically  appealed  to, 
turned  her  head  to  give  a  hrief  glance  at  the  arti- 
cle which  her  daughter  was  excitedly  displaying, 
and  then  went  on  with  her  own  inspection  of 
ancient  brass  bedroom-knockers.  Finding  her 
mother  unresponsive,  the  young  lady  plied  the 
proprietor  of  the  curio  store  with  eager  questions 
about  the  relic  she  had  discovered.  The  bland 
merchant  disposed  of  them  all  with  one  solemn, 
final  statement,  "It  belonged  to  Queen  Anne." 

"Oh,  say!  Isn't  that  dandy!"  ejaculated  the  de- 
lighted Dawsie,  and  she  read  the  faded  words  on 
the  dirty  parchment  tag  attached  to  the  fan  :  "Fan 
used  by  Queen  Anne,  since  in  the  possession  of 
the  Churchill  family." 

"Mother !"  she  continued,  reproachfully,  "do 
leave  those  silly  old  knockers  and  look  at  this 
wonderful  antique." 

With  a  sigh  of  resignation,  Mrs.  Wrensley  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  dragged  away  from  her  pleas- 
ant occupation,  and  she  agreed  to  admire,  though 
in  a  more  restrained  way  than  her  daughter,  the 
relic  of  other  days.  It  was  gay,  even  now,  with 
its  inlay  work  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  its  painted 
shepherdesses,  and  mere  respect  for  age  forbade 
the  observer  to  call  it  musty. 

"And  how  much  is  it?"  asked  the  girl,  dreading 
to  hear  a  prohibitive  sum  demanded. 

The  dealer  in  antiques  had  already  assessed  the 
generous  spending  capacity  of  his  visitors. 

"Only  ten  guineas,"  he  replied  suavely. 

"Really!"  exclaimed  Dawsie  joyfully,  "Oh, 
mother,  isn't  it  a  bargain !" 

"It's  more  than  fifty  dollars,  Dawsonia,"  de- 
murred her  mother. 

"Oh,  not  very  much,"  hastily  replied  the  girl. 

"And  then  you  have  no  guarantee  that  it  is 
genuine." 

"Last  possessed  by  Reginald  Jones,  Esquire, 
who  bought  it  at  a  charity  bazaar  promoted  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  family  ac- 
quired it  several  generations  before,  as  a  gift 
from  its  royal  owner,"  recited  the  dealer  impres- 
sively. 

Dawsonia,  not  waiting  for  this  corroborative 


testimony,  was  wrestling  with  her  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  British  coinage. 

"Will  two  five-pound  notes  and  a  half  sov- 
ereign make  ten  guineas?"  she  demanded. 

"Precisely,  madam,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  and 
the  transaction  was  soon  completed. 

"This  will  make  Fffie  McCame  real  mad,"  de- 
clared Dawsie.  as  they  continued  their  curio  hunt 
along  the  narrow  streets  and  narrower  lanes  of 
the  older  part  of  Brighton.  "She  was  so  con- 
ceited about  that  snuff  box  belonging  to  William 
the  Fourth,  that  she  brought  home  to  Dawson 
City." 

On  returning  to  their  hotel.  Dawsie  hastened 
to  acquaint  her  brother  with  the  news  of  her  mar- 
velous acquisition.  She  found  that  young  but 
learned  gentleman  lounging  upon  the  sofa,  read- 
ing the  concluding  chapters  of  a  tale  which  he 
had  begun  on  the  beach  in  the  shade  of  a  break- 
water, in  spite  of  the  strong  counter-attraction  of 
fishing  for  crabs. 

"Jimmy,"  announced  his  sister,  impressively, 
"I'm  going  to  show  you  Queen  Anne's  fan." 

"I  know  it  already."  said  Jimmy,  with  the  arro- 
gance of  learning. 

"Who  told  you  ?"  demanded  the  amazed 
Dawsie. 

"My  tutor.  And  he  said  I  wasn't  to  do  it,  be- 
cause it's  impolite." 

"Do  wluitf"  almost  screamed  the  girl. 

"Why,  'Queen  Anne's  Fan,'  of  course,"  and 
having  had  enough  of  the  conversation,  he  re- 
turned to  his  book. 

Dawsonia  stared  at  him  in  utter  mystification ; 
then,  being  accustomed  to  drastic  action,  she 
went  up  to  him  and  snatched  away  the  book. 

"James  Wrensley,"  she  commanded,  "tell  me 
exactly  what  you  mean  at  once." 

"Why,  that!"  replied  James,  sulkily,  giving  her 
an  ocular  demonstration  with  his  left  hand,  while 
reaching  out  his  right  to  recover  his  property. 
"Gimme  my  book!" 

"Oh,  tJiat's  what  it  is!"  said  Dawsie,  laughing 
with  great  relief,  and  surrendering  the  book. 
"I've  never  heard  it  called  that  before.  How  do 
you  know  ?" 

"He  showed  me  it  in  'Fact  and  Fable.'  Not 
Krewer's,    the    other    fellow's — Reddall's — and 
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made  me  write  out  the  paragraph  twenty  times, 
so  I  would  remember  not  to  do  it.  Shucks!  I've 
lost  the  place  now,  all  through  you." 

But  in  spite  of  his  self-pity,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  find  the  lost  place  until  he  had  heard  the  his- 
tory of  Dawsonia's  treasure,  and  examined  and 
admired  it. 

The  week  which  had  been  allotted  out  of  the 
long  tour  for  "Brighton  and  the  South  Downs" 
passed  all  too  soon  for  the  lively  Miss  Wrensley, 
who  was  completely  captivated  by  the  "Old  Curi- 
osity Shops,"  as  she  called  them,  although  she 
had  interest  to  spare  for  the  historic  and  natural 
charms  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  final  few  days  of  the  trip  were  spent  in  Lon- 
don, from  which  port  they  embarked  for  home. 
All  unnecessary  baggage  was  stowed  away,  as 
usual,  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer,  and  most  of 
the  souvenirs  made  the  voyage  in  this  way,  but 
the  precious  fan  was  never  allowed  out  of  the 
sight  of  its  proud  owner.  The  unusual  amount  of 
handling  and  examination  which  it  received 
proved  too  much  for  its  strength,  and  after  a  few- 
hours  on  the  steamer,  Dawsie  was  alarmed  to  see 
that  the  silk  was  breaking  away  from  the  handle. 

Convinced  that  a  little  glue  would  soon  rem- 
edy matters,  she  sought  the  stewardess,  and  that 
useful  person  at  once  supplied  her  needs.  Dash- 
ing to  her  stateroom,  she  switched  on  the  light 
and  was  in  the  act  of  squeezing  glue  onto  the 
inner  surface  of  the  handle,  when  she  noticed 
some  letters  on  it.  A  closer  scrutiny,  revealed  a 
printed  legend  arranged  in  elliptical  form,  and 
reading  thus :  "A.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Birmingham, 
1816."  It  was  evidently  the  maker's  mark,  and, 
therefore,  the  birth-certificate  of  the  fan. 

Dawsie  stood  for  a  moment    gazing    at  the 
words,  transfixed  by  a  horrible  suspicion.  Then 
she  threw  open  the  communication  door  into  the 
next  room,  where  her  brother  was  preparing  him 
self  for  rest. 

"When  did  Queen  Anne  reign,  Jimmy?"  she 
inquired. 

"Seventeen  hundred  and — and  ten,"  replied  the 
encyclopedic  youngster.  "Why?" 


Dawsie  pressed  her  lips  firmly  together  with 
out  answering,  and  went  back  to  her  task.  Star 
ing  with  great  repugnance  at  the  unwelcome 
trademark,  she  smeared  it  thoroughly  with  the 
glue,  and,  pressing  the  fabric  carefully  upon  it, 
shut  out  the  unpleasant  sight.  Then,  binding  the 
fan  with  string  to  prevent  its  accidental  re-open- 
ing, she  thrust  it  with  little  ceremony  into  her 
cabin  trunk. 

She  found  her  mother  sitting  outside  in  a  deck 
chair,  gazing  at  the  distant  English  coast,  who  S3 
white  cliffs  had  gradually  faded  from  sight  in  the 
gathering  dusk.  The  presence  of  land  would 
now  have  been  felt  merely  as  a  vague  conscious- 
ness, had  it  not  been  for  the  twinkling  lights  of 
the  coast  towns. 

"That  long  stretch  we  are  coming  to  is  Brigh- 
ton,"said  Mrs.  Wrensley.  "How  beautiful  the 
lights  are!    I  just  love  to  watch  them." 

Dawsie  went  and  leaned  over  the  deck  rail, 
watching  the  distant  gleam  of  the  city  as  it  grad- 
ually passed  and  receded  eastwards.  Its  many 
thousands  would  be  retiring  for  the  night,  with- 
out a  thought,  perhaps,  for  the  interested  watch- 
ers slipping  by  in  the  darkness.  The  just  and 
the  unjust  were  seeking  sleep,  and  among  them, 
a  certain  suave,  deferential  dealer  in  curios.  Ta 
which  group  did  he  belong?  It  was  hard  to  say, 
for  in  spite  of  her  disgust,  Dawsie  had  to  admit 
that  he  might  have  been  acting  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Her  perturbation  of  mind  slowly  yielded 
to  the  soothing  whispers  of  the  night  and  her 
resentment  died  away.  Then  her  sense  of  humor 
asserted  itself  and  she  chuckled. 

Her  mother  looked  up  at  this  and  then  gave  a 
gasp.  Dawsonia  had  placed  the  tip  of  her  dainty 
thumb  to  the  end  of  her  shapely  nose,  and  wa^ 
extending  her  four  graceful  fingers  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  disappearing  town. 

"Child!"  shrieked  Mrs.  Wrensley.  "whatever 
are  you  doing?" 

"Making  'Queen  Anne's  Fan,'  mother,"  replied 
the  girl,  as  she  turned  laughingly  into  the  state- 
room. 
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Practical  Pan- Americanism 

By  Professor  Percy  Alvin  Martin 


IN  ALL  the  serious  efforts  put  forth  to  improve 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  emphasis 
has  heen  placed  on  the  doctrine  of  Pan-Amer- 
icanism. But  when  pressed  for  a  definition  of  the 
term  even  the  most  fervid  sponsors  of  the  move- 
ment are  apt  to  be  embarrassed.  The  definition 
given  by  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "the  advocacy 
of  the  political  union  of  all  the  American  coun- 
tries," they  reject  as  both  misleading  and  inaccu- 
rate. They  are  generally  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
some  such  innocuous  formula  as  "the  policy  of 
close  cooperation  among  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere"  ;  a  statement  which  surely 
d  les  not  err  on  the  side  of  definiteness. 

Yet  Pan- Americanism,  especially  during  the 
last  decade,  has  become  such  a  potent  influence 
in  shaping  not  only  our  diplomatic  but  even  our 
economic  policy  toward  our  sister  republics  that 
an  attempt  to  appraise  the  real  scope  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement  seems  desirable.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  Pan-Americanism  really  means 
by  pointing  out  how  the  ideals  are  gradually  be- 
ing realized  in  the  form  of  practical  achievements. 
Opportunities  for  the  study  of  this  latter  phase  of 
the  movement  at  first  hand  were  afforded  by  the 
Second  Pan-American  Financial  Conference  in 
which  the  writer  served  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Brazil  Conference  Committee. 

In  all  candor  it  must  be  conceded  that  until 


recently  the  whole  Pan-American  structure  had 
rested  upon  a  slender  foundation.  The  very 
name  predicates  a  certain  identity,  or  at  least 
community  of  interest,  in  the  domain  of  language, 
race,  and  religion  ;  or  in  political  and  economic 
outlook.  It  is  obvious  that  judged  by  most  of 
these  criteria  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  little  in  common.  They  are  separated 
by  barriers  of  language  and  race  and  by  differ- 
ences in  cultural  background.  While  we  in  North 
America  look  in  large  measure  to  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Germanic  origins  our  southern  neighbors 
are  the  spiritual  heirs  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France.  And,  until  recently  at  least,  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  have  in  no  large  sense 
constituted  an  economic  unit ;  they  have  both  been 
exporters  of  raw  material  and  importers  of  man- 
ufactured articles ;  partly  for  this  reason  then- 
commercial  relations  with  Europe  have  been 
closer  than  with  each  other.  Not  until  we  seek 
for  an  identity  of  political  institutions  do  we  find 
ourselves  on  surer  ground  ;  all  the  republics  to 
the  south  of  us  are  republics  at  least  in  name, 
with  written  constitutions  modeled  more  or  less 
closely  on  our  own.  Although  the  theories  and 
practices  of  popular  sovereignty  often  show  a 
wide  divergence,  all  of  these  nations  are  advanc- 
ing, some  rapidly,  some  painfully,  toward  a  more 
real  democracy. 

The  real  significance  of  the  whole  Pan-Ameri- 
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can  movement  can  best  be  appreciated  by  a  brief 
survey  of  the  historical  development.  The  right 
to  the  title  of  the  first  Pan-American  has  been 
claimed  for  our  own  Henry  Clay.  To  this  warm- 
hearted Kcntuckian  for  whom  all  things  Spanish- 
American  shimmered  in  a  kind  of  golden  haze 
the  Spanish  .Americans  were  neighbors  and 
brothers  because  they  were  denizens  of  the  New 
World,  and  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  from 
their  mother  countries  had  followed  the  trail 
blazed  by  Washington.  It  is  well  known  that 
('lav's  chief  efforts  were  exerted  toward  securing 
the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  former  Spanish  colonies.  Four 
years  after.  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  northern 
South  America  and  president  <>f  the  Republic  of 
Greater  Columbia,  initiated  the  Pan-American 
movement  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  later 
known.  In  1826  at  his  urgent  invitation  there 
was  held  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  a  congress 
which  has  sometimes  been  dignified  with  the  epi- 
thet of  ''Pan-American."  All  the  independent 
states  of  the  New  World  were  invited  to  send 
delegates.  Although  this  Panama  Congress  was 
rather  a  promise  than  an  achievement — the  tan- 
gible  results  were  inconsequential — the  impetus 
given  to  the  Pan-American  movement  was  never 
entirely  lost. 

It  remained  for  our  Secretary  of  State,  James 
(  i.  Blaine,  hall"  a  century  later,  to  translate  the 
aspirations  of  Henry  Clay  and  Bolivar  into 
something  akin  to  reality.  A  victim  possibly  to 
his  too  generous  illusions,  Blaine  was  sincerelv 
convinced  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  nations 
of  the  two  Americas  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of 
close  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness.  The 
first  Pan-American  Congress,  which  met  at 
Washington  in  1888  as  a  result  of  his  efforts, 
aroused  a  widespread  and  sympathetic  interest 
throughout  both  Americas.  The  delegates  of 
the  eighteen  states  represented  were  men  of 
ability  and  also  of  vision.  Included  in  the  pro- 
gram submitted  to  the  Congress  for  discussion 
were  such  widely  varied  topics  as  a  customs 
union,  reciprocity,  transportation  both  maritime 
and  rail,  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  creation  of  a  monetary  union,  and  the  setting- 
up  ol  a  machinery  for  international  arbitration. 
I  lad  lliis  program  keen  realized  in  its  entirety 
il  would  have  gone  far  toward  the  creation  of  an 
economic  New  World. 


Three  other  Pan-American  Congresses  have 
met  in  Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  in  1902,  1906,  and  1910.  respectively.  There 
have  also  been  held  two  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congresses,  one  in  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1908  and 
the  other  at  Washington  in  1010. 

Judged  by  the  results  thus  far  achieved  in  the 
shape  of  conventions  and  treaties,  the  showing 
made  by  these  imposing  gatherings  has  been  dis- 
ap]x)inting.  Aside  from  the  ratification  of  a 
number  of  arbitration  treaties  and  the  creation 
at  Washington  of  the  exceedingly  useful  Pan- 
American  Union,  their  tangible  accomplishments 
have  been  few.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that 
progress  should  be  slow.  The  territory  was  too 
new.  the  principles  of  cooperation  so  essential 
to  success  were  untried ;  and  problems  of  joint 
action  proved  extraordinarily  complicated.  Yet. 
looking  over  the  field  in  retrospect,  we  can  rec- 
ognize a  distinct  advance.  The  very  existence 
of  these  assemblies  in  which  the  representatives 
of  widely  varied  interests  were  given  opportunity 
of  exchanging  views,  measuring  each  other,  and 
finding  cases  for  common  action,  marked  a  step 
forward.  International  administration,  as  has 
recently  been  made  painfully  apparent,  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  the  obstacles  to  its  growth  are 
many  and  seemingly  insuperable. 

The  test  of  the  vitality  of  the  Pan-American 
movement,  as  of  so  many  other  human  institu- 
tions, was  to  1:>e  found  in  the  crucible  of  war. 
When  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
( ireat  War  brought  the  Western  Hemisphere 
into  the  area  of  hostilities,  the  question  at  once 
arose  :  Would  the  remaining  members  of  the  Pan- 
American  family  of  nations  remain  passive  spec- 
tators in  the  contest  between  the  forces  of  free- 
dom and  despotism :  or,  would  others  elect  to 
following  the  example  of  the  United  States? 
Though  not  unanimous,  the  answer  was  decisive. 
Pan-Americanism  ceased  to  be  a  mere  rallying 
point  for  international  congresses,  a  subject  for 
after-dinner  speeches,  a  diplomatic  shibboleth. 
Under  the  stress  of  war  it  became  a  dynamic 
force,  invested  with  a  new  meaning  and  purpose. 
W  ith  the  example  of  the  United  States  before 
them  the  Latin-American  repuhlics  hecame 
acutely  conscious  of  a  common  heritage  of  ideals, 
of  democracy  and  liberty,  which  the  triumph  of 
the  Central  Powers  would  imperil.  While  due 
weight  should  be  given  to  all  other  factors,  such 
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for  instance  as  the  reaction  to  Cermany's  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare,  the  influence  of 
the  ideal  of  Pan-American  solidarity  was  decisive 
in  the  ease  of  the  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  Latin- 
American  states  which  officially  aligned  them 
selves  with  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  either 
through  a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany 
or  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  rela- 
tions. As  President  P>raz  of  Brazil  well  put  it 
in  his  dispatch  to  I 'resident  Wilson  on  June  13, 
1('1~.  "Brazil,  in  taking  her  place  once  more  at  the 
side  of  the  United  States,  has  remained  faithful 
to  her  political  and  diplomatic  traditions  of  con- 
tinental solidarity":  while  the  Uruguayan  gov- 
ernment in  the  decree  defining  its  attitude  toward 
the  American  belligerents  stated  that  "it  has 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  American  solidarity 
as  the  criterion  of  its  international  policy." 

The  war  has  done  more  than  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  a  community  of  democratic  ideals  and 
aspirations  among  the  American  republics;  it 
has  made  possible  an  effective  and  mutually  prof- 
itable cooperation  in  the  economic  and  financial 
sphere  as  well.  It  is  this  practical  Pan-Ameri- 
canism which  has  elicited  the  interest  of  those 
business  and  financial  circles  to  which  interna- 
tional cooperation  along  diplomatic  and  political 
lines  offers  scant  appeal.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  war  there  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires  the  First 
Pan-American  Financial  Congress.  This  gath- 
ering differed  in  at  least  two  fundamental  re- 
spects from  all  previous  Pan-American  assem- 
blies. The  agenda  placed  upon  the  program  were 
rigorously  limited  to  topics  well  within  the  bounds 
of  practicability  and  at  the  same  time  machinery 
was  created  for  carrying  out  the  specific  pro- 
posals and  recommendations  of  the  conference. 
Hitherto  the  resolutions  of  these  bodies  had  too 
often  been  little  more  than  pious  wishes,  fer- 
vently uttered,  duly  embalmed  in  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings, and  quietly  forgotten.  This  serious 
fault  was  now  in  a  fair  way  toward  being  reme- 
died through  the  creation  in  1915  of  the  Inter- 
national High  Commission.  This  body  is  com- 
posed of  the  secretary  or  minister  of  the  treas- 
ury of  each  of  the  twenty  American  republics 
and  such  assistant  and  technical  experts  as  he 
may  care  to  appoint.  It  is  a  permanent  organ- 
ization supported  by  governmental  appropriations 
and  has  as  its  primary  purpose  the  duty  of  trans- 
lating- into  legislative  and  administrative  action 


the  reports  of  the  financial  conferences.  It  has 
already  more  than  justified  its  existence,  since 
largely  through  its  efforts  more  than  half  the 
proposals  of  the  First  Financial  Conference  have 
been  actually  carried  out. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  seemed  desirable  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Creat  War  to  summon  a  second 
Pan-American  Financial  Conference.  The  events 
of  the  past  half  decade  have  profoundly  affected 
the  financial  structure  of  most  Latin-American 
nations  and  have  produced  marked  changes  in 
the  international  commercial  relations  of  all.  The 
United  States  is  intimately  concerned  with  these 
transformations.  In  the  case  of  practically  all  the 
South  American  countries  the  United  States  has 
passed  from  third  to  first  place  in  the  source  and 
destination  of  their  imports  and  exports.  Great 
Britain  has  lost  her  primacy  ;  Germany  has  been, 
at  least  temporarily,  eliminated.  The  magnitude 
of  this  shifting  in  the  current  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce is  in  part  revealed  by  the  increase  in  out- 
trade  with  all  of  Latin  America  from  eight 
hundred  and  eight  million  dollars  in  1913,  to  one 
billion  nine  hundred  and  seven  million  in  PH8. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  run  over 
the  two-billion  mark  when  the  figures  for  lll'J 
are  available. 

In  a  number  of  other  respects  the  war  has  left 
Latin  America  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  lr'14  practically  all  pub- 
lic improvements  as  well  as  man}  private  enter- 
prises had  been  financed  in  Europe;  the  greater 
part  of  their  foreign  debts  were  held  in  England 
and  France.  With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
this  source  of  capital  was  automatically  dried 
up,  and  it  is  apparent  that  for  many  years  to  come 
the  money  markets  of  the  Old  World  will  have 
but  a  scanty  surplus  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
needs  of  Latin  America.  And  the  situation  is 
at  present  further  aggravated  by  the  urgent  need 
of  funds  to  enable  our  sister  republics  to  carry 
out  the  plans  for  economic  expansion  and  grow  th 
which  necessarily  were  in  abeyance  during  the 
war.  It  was  entirely  logical  therefore  that  both 
the  financiers  and  business  men  of  Latin  America 
should  turn  to  the  United  States  for  relief  and 
assistance.  And  with  the  coming  of  peace  it  w  as 
realized  that  the  solution  of  these  many  and  vex- 
ing financial  and  economic  problems  bequeathed 
by  the  war  might  be  measurably  hastened 
through  the  medium  of  a  conference  in  which 
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all  the  Latin-American  republics  and  the  United 
States  would  be  represented. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  Sec- 
ond Pan-American  Conference  met  at  Washing- 
ton from  January  19  to  24  of  the  present  year. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  sixty  delegates  from  the  Latin- American 
nations  and  over  two  hundred  of  this  country's 
foremost  hankers,  exporters  and  business  men, 
met  for  the  mature  consideration  of  the  financial 
and  industrial  questions  facing  the  American  re- 
publics during  the  trying  period  of  reconstruction. 
The  conference  brought  together  the  largest 
number  of  cabinet  ministers — chiefly  ministers 
of  finance — ever  assembled  at  a  Pan-American 
gathering. 

The  scope  of  the  task  confronting  the  con- 
ference may  perhaps  best  l)e  understood  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  program  of  topics  agreed 
upon  by  the  governments  present.  They  dealt 
with  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  commerce, 
industries,  mining,  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
and  public  utilities  of  the  various  Latin-American 
countries  ;  the  needs  for  capital  and  credit  facili- 
ties and  the  means  wherewith  they  might  be  pro- 
vided ;  the  factors,  favorable  and  adverse,  affect- 
ing public  credit ;  the  effect  of  the  war  on  trans- 
portation facilities  and  a  survey  of  the  needs  of 
the  present  and  future  for  increased  maritime, 
rail  and  aerial  communication  ;  means  to  facili- 
tate commercial  intercourse  ;  the  development  of 
uniform  legislation  with  regard  to  customs  regu- 
lations, checks,  bills  of  exchange,  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, patents,  copyrights,  and  admiralty  law. 
The  urgency  of  at  least  one  of  these  problems 
was  made  clear  by  a  disgruntled  member  of  the 
Argentine  delegation  who,  forced  by  post-war 
conditions  to  reach  Xew  York  via  London,  plain- 
tively declared  that  passenger  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Buenos  Aires  was  no  bet- 
ter than  in  1816.  Despite  its  palpable  exaggera- 
tion, his  grievance  harbored  a  large  kernel  of 
truth. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Confer- 
ence, though  primarily  concerned  with  financial 
affairs,  interpreted  its  duties  with  great  latitude. 
That  so  much  was  accomplished  during  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  the  session  was  due  to 
careful  organization,  businesslike  methods  of  pro- 


cedure, and  in  the  case  at  least  of  the  Brazilian 
committee,  to  extensive  preliminary  work.  For 
nearly  ten  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference the  chairman,  the  Brazilian  delegates,  and 
certain  American  members  of  the  group  met  in 
almost  daily  consultation  at  the  Brazilian  em- 
bassy, or  in  the  Treasury  building.  As  a  result, 
when  the  Conference  formally  opened  the  ground 
had  been  cleared  of  much  irrelevant  material,  a 
definite  program  of  work  had  been  formulated, 
and  a  large  number  of  sub-committees  had  been 
appointed. 

In  order  to  afford  each  country  the  opportunity 
for  a  discussion  of  its  particular  problems  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  freedom  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  organizing  so-called  group  confer- 
ence committees  which  held  protracted  executive- 
sessions.  Of  these  committees  there  were  nine- 
teen, corresponding  to  the  Latin-American  na- 
tions represented  at  the  Conference.  Each  com- 
mittee consisted  of  the  official  delegate,  a  special 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  some  fifteen  Americans 
who  were  assumed  to  be  especially  competent  to 
discuss  the  financial  problems  of  the  country  in 
question.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  sessions 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  drew  up  a  detailed 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  which 
was  in  time  transmitted  to  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions of  the  Pan-American  Conference  as  a 
whole,  of  which  Doctor  John  Basset  Moore  was 
chairman.  The  latter  committee  prepared  the 
official  list  of  resolutions  and  recommendations 
which  were  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference  in 
plenary  session. 

The  list  of  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
Conference  at  its  final  session  is  too  long  even 
to  be  summarized  here.  It  may  merely  be  noted 
that  they  embodied  constructive  suggestions 
looking  to  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  practically 
all  the  problems  laid  before  the  Conference  for 
deliberation.  The  success  of  the  International 
I  [igh  Commission — whose  name  has  been 
changed  to  the  Inter- American  High  Commission 
— in  securing  the  adoption  of  so  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  First  Financial  Confer- 
ence, justifies  its  hope  that  the  work  of  the 
Second  Pan-American  Financial  Conference  will 
be  even  more  fruitful  and  enduring. 


The  Third  God 


Jiy  James  A.  Quinby 


TIIIS  will  lie  a  story  of  a  jade  bracelet,  and 
Chip,  and  three  Hindu  gods,  and  most  of 
all,  a  story  of  Flint  Mallory,  in  his  gloomy, 
weathered-oak  library.  I'd  like  to  have  von 
remember  him  in  connection  with  that  library 
as  we  go  on.  It  will  make  my  particular  task 
much  easier.  1  could  never  tell  you  all  about 
Flint  Mallory — nobody  could — but  if  you  think 
of  him,  there  by  his  study-lamp  at  midnight,  you 
may,  unaided,  see  more  of  his  soul  than  I  may 
set  down.  For  he  was  like  the  books  that 
.stretched  away  into  the  semi-darkness  at  the 
walls  behind  him — rich  and  austere  as  to  bind- 
ing— yet  guarding  within  himself  a  wealth  of 
things — a  wealth  of  coral  seas,  and  queer  brown 
people,  and  mountains  which  smoked  by  night. 

And  of  all  these  things  is  a  story  made — hut 
all  stories  which  are  made  are  not  told.  For  the 
telling  of  a  tale,  we  need  an  announcement — a 
sort  of  "Voici !" — a  click  on  the  consciousness 
which  says  "Here  am  I.  In  me  is  Adventure,  and 
the  Commencement  and  the  End  of  something." 
It  is  this  beat  of  the  mental  ticker  which  is 
the  real  opening  of  a  story.  And  if  this  be  so, 
then  the  time  of  our  telling  is  from  then  to  the 
end.  Which  means  that  the  time  of  the  saga  of 
the  jade  bracelet  is  some  ten  seconds,  and  our 
ten  seconds  starts  with  a  click  of  consciousness 
w  hen  the  Three  Gods  called  Flint  Mallory  on  the 
telephone. 

You  never  heard  of  gods  using  a  telephone? 
Xo,  neither  did  I.  But  then,  after  all,  there  is 
something  rather  (  )lympian  about  any  small, 
clear  voice  which  speaks  from  afar,  and  may  be 
disregarded  with  at  least  temporary  impunity. 
How  man}-  times  have  you  rung  oft  when  your 
gods  called  your  number? 

Flint  Mallory  used  up  some  four  of  his  ten 
seconds  reaching  for  the  phone.  Xow  you  or  I 
c  »uld  have  done  it  in  one  second.  I  know,  be- 
cause 1  just  tried  it.  But  you  must  remember 
that  Flint  Mallory  was  afraid  of  tidings.  There, 
in  his  paneled  and  upholstered  library,  he  was 
terribly  afraid,  though  not  a  sign  of  it  showed 
upon  the  impassive  surface  of  him.  For  not  of 
his  binding  and  veneer  was  this  fear  born — but 
of  the  things  within  him.  It  glittered  in  the  ma- 
lignant blue  of  the  coral  seas,  and  in  the  quiet, 
malevolent  regard  of  the  queer  brown  people. 


It  drifted  somberly  in  the  pall  of  smoke  from  the 
night  mountains.  And  this  man  trembled  before 
it — this  man,  whose  word  controlled  the  coming 
and  going  of  ships,  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
men.  There  had  been  times  when  men  had 
turned  on  him — when  his  voice  had  passed  un- 
heeded. But  he  had  never  been  afraid.  There 
had  been  ships  of  his  which  bad  sunk,  and  his 
faith  in  other  ships  had  never  wavered. 

When  a  ship  goes  down,  another  takes  its 
place.  But  now  Chip  had  disappeared — twenty- 
four  gray  and  waking  hours  had  he  been  gone' — 
and  never  another  could  take  his  place.  Flint 
Mallory's  life  lay  before  him  like  a  deadened 
background  without  a  single  high-light. 

For  though  the  boy  was  of  the  present — a 
heritage  of  the  golden-haired  young  wife  who 
had  formed  a  brief  interlude  in  Mallory's  later 
years,  he  had  been  the  objective  of  all  roads  in 
the  picture — all  of  them — the  flower  carpeted 
jungle  lanes  of  past  springtimes,  and  the  granite- 
hewn  highways  of  Mallory's  present.  The  mem- 
ories, the  efforts,  the  hopes  of  the  house  were 
centered  in  Chip — Chip,  with  the  blue,  indomi- 
table eyes  of  his  father,  and  a  wistful  sweetness 
of  mouth  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  mother  he  had 
never  known. 

The  police  had  been  notified,  and,  spurred  on 
by  the  magic  of  the  dollar-mark  behind  the  Mal- 
lory name,  they  scurried  frantically  about,  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  restore  the  boy  and  their  own 
reputation.  They  had  sent  descriptions  broad- 
cast. They  had  watched  the  outgoing  steam- 
ers. They  had — but  why  worry  you  with  what 
they  had  done?  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
what  the  usual  things  are,  and  you  may  learn 
now  that  they  were  unavailing,  for  what  did 
the  police  know  of — well — of  coral  seas,  for  in- 
stance? They  knew  of  the  outward  things — the 
Mallory  binding,  the  oaken  massiveness  of  a  li- 
brary table,  the  power  of  Mercantile  Trust  upon 
bits  of  colored  paper.  They  could  have  looked 
with  dispassionate  eyes  at  the  enameled  elegance 
of  the  transmitter  toward  which  Mallory's  hand 
crept — (two  seconds,  timekeeper).  They  would 
have  seen  nothing  peculiar  about  the  loops  and 
coils  of  the  green-swathed  wires  which  trailed 
pendant  from  the  instrument. 

But  wait —    As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  a  story 
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of  ilic  police,  lint  of  Mallory.  And  Mallory's 
eyes  were  fascinated  by  a  loop  of  the  wire, 
and  his  mind  was  occupied  by  a  most  peculiar 
question.  lie  was  asking  himself,  gravely, 
whether  a  circle  had  a  beginning  and  an  ending. 
And  his  eyes  must  have  been  failing,  for  he  saw  , 
not  the  coil  of  wire  that  you  and  I  have  seen, 
hut  three  carved  and  green-frosted  fares,  fash- 
ioned into  a  jade  circlet. 

Mima  lifted  the  bracelet  gently  from  a  round- 
ed, warm-tinted  forearm. 

"Since  you  think,  oh.  most  foolish  of  men," 
she  said,  softly,  "that  the  nyah  hlossoms  will  spoil 
tlie  beauty  of  my  hair,  then  put  them  here,  in 
the  bracelet  of  the  three  gods." 

The  tall  young  man  drew  the  flowers  through 
the  jade,  and  bent  to  press  his  lips  to  the  cool 
firmness  of  the  flesh  beneath.  I  le  didn't  make 
an  utter  success  of  the  performance,  for  it  isn't 
easy  to  kiss  anything — even  an  arm — when  you're 
wearing  a  pith  sun-helmet. 

The  girl  spoke  again,  wistfully. 

"The  blossoms  will  soon  fade,"  she  said. 

"So  they  will."  whispered  Flint  Mallory,  the 
dancing  blue  of  his  eves  close  to  her  face.  "It 
becomes  them  to  bow  their  heads  and  droop 
with  the  shame  of  their  nearness  to  a  blossom 
fairer  than  they." 

The  girl  drew  her  breath  sharply,  almost  as  in 
pain,  and  her  bare  arms  stole  upward  to  lift  his 
helmet  and  press  back  the  tangled  mass  of  chest- 
nut curls  over  his  brow. 

"Your  voice — your — your  touch,"  she  mur- 
mured, chokingly,  "come  to  me  as  the  shadows 
after  the  sun,  when  the  small  leaves  at  the  edge 
ol  the  thickets  uncurl  for  gladness." 

"Then  it  is  for  a  lon^'  time  that  happy  shad- 
ows will  shield  you,"  said  the  man,  using  the 
colorful  speech  of  the  Upper  Rhanpore  people. 
"Always  will  my  voice  be  with  you.  Indeed,  it 
is  ever  present.  There  have  been  those  who 
wished  less  of  it." 

The  girl  threw  her  head  back  and  clasped  his 
arms  with  a  tense — .almost  fierce — grip. 

"  Tell  me  again,"  she  begged,  "that  you  will  be 
always  like  this." 

"Always — always,"  breathed  the  man,  drawing 
her  (  lose  to  him,  till  he  felt  the  beating  of  her 
heart  through  the  native  garment  that  hung  from 
her  shoulders.  "Miroa — 1 —  Hang  it.  1  cant 
tell  it  the  way  I  feel  it — hut  you  are  the  dawning 
of  each  new  day  for  me.     The  circle  of  vour 


arms  is  the  limit  of  my  earth,  and  )  our  hair 
is  the  heaven  that  crowns  it.  <  Jut  of  si^ht  of 
you,  I  fall  into  the  black  despair  of  nothingness." 

She  nestled  closer  to  him.  but  •-■aid  nothing. 

Mallory  dropped  his  head,  till  his  cheek 
brushed  the  tangled  fragrance  of  her  hair. 

"Miroa,"  he  said,  with  his  lips  very  close,  in- 
deed, to  her  ear.  "you  have  been  weeping  again." 

"N-no,  my  lord." 

"Hut  1  say  yes.  I  saw  you  when  1  left  the 
village  this  morning  with  Kham.  the  tamer  of 
elephants." 

"I  weep — a  little — because  you  leave  me  in  the 
morning,  my  Fleent."  She  struggled  adorably 
with  the  harshness  of  the  syllable.  Ordinarily 
when  you  heard  the  name,  it  made  you  think 
of  the  jet-black  hardness  of  arrow-heads.  When 
Miroa  used  it.  the  westering  sun  seemed  to  g\om 
upon  soft-hued  stones  in  the  far  distance. 

"And  I  weep — a  little — sometimes — "  she 
trembled,  "because  of  my  fear  that  I  may  lose 
you.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear — you  will  not  leave 
me  now?  Xot  now.  of  all  times — I  beg  you. 
for  the  love  of  my  gods  and  yours." 

"Nonsense,  Miroa.  What  makes  you  think 
that  I  could  ever  leave  you  ?" 

"I  know  not,  save  it  be  that  you  are  a  sahib 
from  the  great  world,  while  I  am  only  a  ^irl 
of  the  hill-country.  You  know  many  things 
which  you  have  learned — and  1  —  I  know  only 
those  things  which  I  know-  Sometimes  I  think — 
just  in  flashes — as  the  moonlight  comes  through 
tall  trees  w  hen  the  w  ind  blows,  and  at  these  times 
I  seem  to  know — everything.  I  seem  to  know- 
more  than  you — more  than  all  teachers  know  — 
and  I  feel  myself — alone — with  the  mountain 
shadows  stealing  upon  me  as  the  memory  of  the 
blue  in  your  eyes." 

"Hut  what  is  it  that  makes  you  weep?" 

"T  think — "  she  hesitated,  "I  think  that  perhaps 
the  wron^"  one  of  the  three  gods  has  come  first  in 
my  heart.  Have  T  told  you  the  story  of  the 
gods  ?  See.  they  are  here."  She  held  the  brace- 
let before  his  eyes. 

Mallory  touched  it  gently  with  the  tip  of  his 
finger.  A  curious  and  unique  bit  of  workman- 
ship it  was.  polished  to  creamy  smoothness  on 
the  inside,  while  upon  its  outer  surface,  the 
carved  and  stony  features  of  three  old  men 
seemed  to  <;aze  impassively  upon  the  world,  as 
if  the  antics  of  mankind  mattered  hut  little  to 
them.    The  queer  feature  of  the  thing,  and  the 
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one  which  gave  to  it  a  bizarre  and  fantastic 
touch,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  unknown 
craftsman  had  linked  the  heads  on  their  circle. 
The  beard  of  each  fell  in  a  wide  curve  over  the 
left  cheek  and  under  the  chin  of  the  face  next 
beneath  it.  They  were  grotesque — almost  laugh- 
able, but  Mallory  was  kept  from  laughing  by  a 
queer  feeling  of  respect,  lie  wondered  if  the 
gods  lived  in  a  country  where  there  were  pre- 
vailing winds  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
left,  which  whipped  and  twisted  men's  beards 
into  the  semblance  of  those  pitiful  trees  which 
line  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

Miroa  drew  a  little  apart  from  him,  her  slen- 
der fingers  caressing  the  bracelet  as  she  spoke. 

'"In  the  beginning,"  she  said,  "there  was  Love, 
w  ho  lived  in  the  Village  of  Gods.  See,  this  one 
is  he.  He  is  an  old  man,  and  is  very  wise. 
All  the  gods  are  old  men.  .  .  .  But  he  was  a 
troublesome  god.  and  turned  about  and  slew  those 
whom  he  embraced,  so  he  was  cast  out  of  the 
village,  and  made  to  live  afar  off,  in  a  very  small 
house  on  the  tip  of  a  mountain.  And  as  a  pun- 
ishment, Sorrow  and  I  late  w  ere  sent  to  dwell 
with  him.  See,  here  they  are  .  .  .  They  are 
old  men.  too  So  now,  from  their  house 

on  the  mountain,  they  visit  mortals,  and  into  the 
life  of  each  come  the  three  of  them,  for  where 
there  is  love  there  is  also  on  the  right  hand  the 
sorrow  of  losing  and.  on  the  left,  the  hate  of 
that  which  is  lost." 

"I  have  heard  something  of  the  like  before," 
said  Mallory,  lightly.  "There  is  a  legend  of  love 
and  hate  among  the  Donegal  Bay  folk." 

Miroa  did  not  appear  to  hear  him.  She  gazed 
intently  at  the  three  men  of  the  bracelet  and  made 
a  soft  choking  sound  in  her  throat,  so  that  the 
man  caught  her  shoulders  and  held  her  close  to 
him,  as  if  to  shield  her  from  her  own  thoughts. 

"Fleent — Fleent,"  she  sobbed  against  the 
roughness  of  his  tunic.  "My  love  has  come  to 
me — but  I  am  a  woman — a  woman,  such  as  are 
all  women,  even  those  in  the  great  world  from 
which  you  come — and  when  I  am  with  von — 
when  I  give  myself  up  to  my  greatest  happiness, 
there  are  always  for  me  in  the  shadows  the  two 
faces  of  Sorrow  and  Hate,  who  have  not  come 
to  my  heart." 

Mallory  tilted  her  chin  suddenly,  almost  rough- 
ly, with  his  hand,  and  pressed  his  lips  against 
hers.  The  world  stood  still  for  them — there  was 
no  nighl   wind   whispering  in  the  thickets  be- 


hind them— no  twinkling  of  the  first  star  above 
the  Punjab  valleys  at  their  feet — nothing  to  each 
of  them,  but  the  nearness  of  the  other.  I  doubt  if 
the  fall  of  Mount  San  itself  could  have  brought 
Flint  Mallory  to  his  senses  then — but  just  here 
we  have  a  sound  far  greater  than  the  fall  of 
mountains,  for  here  it  is  that  we — you,  Flint  Mal- 
lory, and  1 — hear  the  thunderous  heat  of  tin- 
Fourth  Second. 

That  beat  was  almost  audible.  It  seemed  to 
shudder  among  the  dim-lit  corners  of  the  library, 
as  if  loath  to  pass.  Flint  Mallory  raised  his 
right  hand,  with  an  uncertain  gesture,  to  push 
back  the  mass  of  iron  gray  hair  at  his  temples. 
W  ith  the  other  hand,  he  carried  the  receiver 
steadily  to  his  ear. 

"Mallory,"  he  said,  unaware  that  the  sound 
failed  to  carry  beyond  his  own  lips. 

The  voice  that  came  to  him  over  the  wire  was 
quiet — rich — with  the  smoothness  of — well — of 
the  inside  of  a  polished  jade  bracelet. 

"Sahib  Mallory,"  said  the  voice.  "Greeting. 
I  le  who  speaks  to  you  is  of  the  Hill  People  of 
the  Upper  Rhanpore.  He  is  a  young  man  who 
has  carried  vengeance  ifi  his  heart  for  manv 
years.  And  now  with  that  vengeance  in  his 
grasp,  he  turns  weak  as  a  woman.  You  hear  me, 
Sahib  ?" 

"Yes,   yes,"   stuttered    Mallory,  convulsively. 

"You  have  Chip  ?   My — boy?"   The  vellum 

bound  tomes  on  the  upper  shelves  seemed  to 
shrink  back  in  horror,  much  as  if  one  of  their 
own  number  had  flared  forth  in  a  lithographed 
paper  cover. 

"Your  boy — the  little  sahib  with  the  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair — is  coming  back  to  you,  un- 
harmed. I  intended  to  strike  through  him.  be- 
cause yon  love  him  and  because  my  creed  forbids 
that  I  strike  von.  •  .  .  Because  of  you,  the 
honor  of  the  Mill  Peoples  was  trampled  under- 
foot— because  of  you,  a  woman  .  .  .  died. 
Clutched  to  her  breast  as  she  died,  was  a  trinket 
which  you  knew — a  bracelet  of  three  gods." 

"The — Three  Gods!"  Mallory's  voice  was 
hoarse. 

"  The  Three  Gods — Love,  Hate,  and  Sorrow," 
the  steady  voice  went  on,  uncanny  in  its  utter 
lack  of  emotion,  as  if  its  owner  were  reading  a 
manuscript. 

"I  thought  that  into  the  story  had  first  come 
Love,  then  Sorrow,  then  I  late,  who  was  to  be 
my  companion  and  bed-fellow  till  I   found  you. 
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1  know  now  that  my  cycle  was  wrong.  For  into 
my  life  there  came  first  Sorrow — then  a  grievous 

Hatred,  and  now — now   Ah  !  Sahib  Alallory, 

have  I  not  said  I  am  young,  very  young?  .  .  . 
I  have  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  child — and — I 
love  him.  I  do  not  explain — 1  do  not  know  the 
things  I  tell,  but  Sorrow,  and  Hate,  and  Love, 
have  come  to  me.  .  .  .  That  is  all.  May  the 
sorrow  that  is  in  your  heart  temper  in  some 
measure  the  sorrow  that  was  Miroa's.  ...  A 
great  blessing  upon  the  little  sahib.  May  the 
gods  come  to  him  in  their  fullness.    .    .  ." 

Mallory  moistened  his  lips. 

"Who — who  are  you  ?"  he  breathed,  hoarsely, 
the  perspiration  standing  out  in  beads  on  his 
forehead. 

But  the  wire,  with  sudden  perverseness,  be- 
came a  babel  of  the  voices  of  civilization. 

"Num-bah?"  .  .  .  "Infor-ma-shun"  .  .  . 
"Now,  Mame,  that  ain't  right"  .  .  .  "Berk- 
shire 4366"    .    .  . 

"My  God!"  cried  the  man.  "Central — cen- 
tral!" 


There  was  no  answer.  Again  there  came 
the  buzzing  of  wires,  and  the  click  of  a  connec- 
tion. From  out  of  the  receiver  rolled  a  heavy 
voice,  calling  the  name  of  Mallory. 

"Boy — safe,  here  at — "  click!  — "headquar- 
ters."   The  voice  rang  with  a  self-satisfied  note. 

Mallory  shook  the  phone  feverishly. 

"Send  him  up,"  he  said;  "No,  wait,  I'll  come 
down.    1 —  Is  he  all  right?" 

"Yes,  sir — right  as  a  dollar.  He's  luggin' 
around  a  funny  lookin'  bracelet — won't  give  it  up 
for  anybody.  A  man  down  on  the  river  front 
found  him  and  turned  him  over  to  a  taxi-driver." 

Mallory's  knuckles  whitened  on  the  edge  of  his 
table. 

"The  man,"  he  whispered,  a  dawning  ques- 
tion in  his  voice,  "the  man  who  found  him  .  .  . 
What  did  he  look  like?" 

"Why,  the  taxi-man  can't  give  a  very  good  de- 
scription of  him.  Seems  he  was  some  sort  of  a 
foreigner — very  dark  skinned,  but  with  queer 
blue  eyes." 


Perspective 

By  A.  Binns 

Tomorrow,  or  in  fifty  years, 
Some  little  corner  of  the  world 
Shall  note  with  mixed  feelings  that  I  am  dead. 
But  if  you  are  there,  do  not  believe  it 
That  it  was  pneumonia,  or  the  paralytic  stroke, 
Or  car  accident — or  whatever  it  may  be, 
That  killed  me.   For  death  is  no  such  easy  matter. 

Rather,  say  this  to  yourself : 

"It  was  when  he  learned  to  fight,  and  tiring, 
Found  there  was  no  rest. 
It  was  when  he  felt  himself  lose  faith. 
It  was  when  life  broke  his  idols. 
It  was  when  he  saw  one  man  tramp  thousands  down. 
It  was  when  he  fought  with  the  oppressed, 
And  winning,  saw  them  blindly  turn 
Into  oppressors. 

It  was  all  these  times  he  died,  and  now, 
I'eing  dead,  he  has  ceased  dying." 


"The  Grande  Guerre" 
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Of  Course  We  Took  Her  to  Ciro's 


First  Morning  on  Permission — The   Surprising  Luxury  of  Breakfast  in  Bed 


Horrors  of  War 


The  Souvenir  Hunter 


Rival  Universities 


By  Harry  W.  Fkantz 


I DO  not  remember  where  first  I  heard  of  the 
University  of  the  World,  but  from  my  early 
high-school  days  it  was  on  my  mind.  The 
same  institution  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
University  of  Hard  Knocks,  or,  as  W.  J.  Locke's 
"Beloved  Vagabond"  called  it,  the  University  of 
the  Universe.  Perhaps  it  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  ancients'  conception  of  a  Studium  Gen- 
erate, or  School  of  Universal  Learning.  To  me 
the  very  name  was  a  first  suggestion  that  life 
itself  was  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  it 
struck  my  imagination.  So,  while  my  class-mates 
of  Winter  '09  were  debating  the  merits  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford  I  already  was  preparing  to 
matriculate  in  another  university  which  did  not 
trouble  to  send  me  an  Announcement  of  Courses. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  choice  of  an  alma  mater 
provoked  any  considerable  enthusiasm  in  those 
to  whom  I  confided  my  intention,  but  I  contented 
myself  with  the  conviction  that  my  advisers  were 
prejudiced.  While  my  well-wishers  still  preached 
of  their  Mecca,  which  was  Stanford,  I  started 
off  for  Tartary,  which,  I  may  confess,  I  have 
not  yet  found.  I  was  rather  a  bold  freshman, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  experienced  grief 
in  several  of  its  manifestations.  My  preparatory 
training  in  Limitations  had  been  inadequate,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  I  scored  any  honor 
points  in  Success.  The  truth  was,  however,  that 
my  real  interest  was  chiefly  in  the  philosophy 
of  Time  and  Space,  and  I  demonstrated  my 
theories  by  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
as  frequently  as  possible. 

The  details  of  my  career  in  the  University  of 
the  World  are  not  worth  recording,  but  I  may 
say  that  in  three  years  I  had  seen  the  majority 
of  great  American  cities,  and  I  had  not  regretted 
my  choice.  After  that  the  course  stiffened  ap- 
preciably. As  the  result  of  lessons  that  I  learned 
from  pawnbrokers,  steerage  stewards  and  other 
Professors  of  the  Perverse.  T  became  engrossed 
in  the  study  of  Comparative  Futilities.  In  this 
course  tbe  "Rubaiyat"  served  as  a  text-book.  \ 
remember  well  the  old  tramp  printer  who  taught 
me : 

Into  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing 
Nor  Whence,  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing ; 
And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 


I  was  making  great  progress  when,  one  day,  J 
was  overcome  by  what  some  call  a  "change  of 
heart."  At  the  time  I  was  a  steerage  passenger 
on  the  steamship  Monterey  of  the  Cuban  Mail, 
or  Ward,  Line,  which  lay  three  miles  off  the 
sandy  coast  at  Progreso,  Yucatan.  There  was 
lighter  service,  but  it  just  happened  that  I  did 
not  possess  the  three  silver  dollars  or  six  Mexi- 
can pesos  that  would  have  permitted  me  to  go 
ashore.  There  was  a  long  sweaty  day  to  kill, 
and  I  had  no  companions  except  a  broken-down 
Spanish  bullfighter,  a  Cuban  boy  and  several 
Mexican  peons.  It  was  not  safe  to  swim  in  the 
sea,  for  man-eating  sharks  were  all  about,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  lie  in  the  shade  or 
write  letters. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  hardly  thought  of  my 
prep-school  days,  but  on  this  particular  day  I 
found  myself  thinking  of  old-time  friends,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  my  erstwhile  pals  were 
well  on  the  road  to  graduation.  There  was 
nothing  in  my  present  or  in  my  pocket  to  make 
me  feel  loyal  to  my  own  alma  mater,  and  the 
future  held  forth  no  prospect  brighter  than  that 
of  being  broke  in  Mexico.  And  so  I  weakened. 
Before  evening  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  a  friend 
on  the  high  school  faculty,  intimating  that  I 
might  have  erred  in  my  choice  of  a  University. 
In  its  ultimate  consequences  this  letter  was  to  be 
responsible  for  my  registration  at  Stanford  two 
years  later. 

From  that  day  to  this  there  has  always  been 
a  conflict  in  my  mind  between  Stanford  LTiiver- 
sity  and  the  LTniversity  of  the  World.  The 
rivalry  has  not  exhausted  itself  in  eight  years, 
and  I  am  still  debating  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  institutions.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed 
that  all  the  lessons  worth  learning  were  taught 
under  or  near  the  red-tiled  roofs,  and  at  other 
times  it  has  seemed  that  life  mocked  at  all  efforts 
thus  to  confine  it.  And  so  for  two  college  genera- 
tions I  have  vacillated  between  my  loyalty  to 
the  Stanford  world  and  to  that  more  wonderful 
world  which  the  Maoris  call  "the  long  bright 
cloud."  And  if  105  units  after  my  name  in  the 
"bawl-out"  seems  a  meager  harvest  for  Frantz. 
'17,  than  I  can  only  plead  in  extenuation  a  mile- 
age of  100,000  or  more. 

In  my  freshman  year  I  looked  upon  Stanford 
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with  coldly  critical  eyes,  determined  not  to  be 
influenced  by  any  consideration  of  sentimental 
values.  The  Stanford  Spirit  meant  little  to  me, 
and  much  of  the  time  I  spent  in  regretting-  "the 
school  that  I  had  left.  In  the  summer  I  went 
to  Hawaii,  where  life  was  bright,  and  profitable. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  was  attracted  back  to 
Stanford  by  a  belief  in  its  advantages,  or  by  the 
fact  that  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  had 
shaken  my  confidence  in  the  other  University. 
At  any  rate,  I  returned. 

Stanford  grows  on  one,  and  exposure  to  its 
atmosphere  will  at  length  create  in  the  most 
hardened  soul  the  spirit  of  loyalty.  The  lectures 
are  something,  the  personal  associations  are  more, 
the  traditions  help  a  little  ;  but  even  beyond  those 
considerations  there  is  an  extraordinary  charm 
to  any  traveler  in  the  beautiful  environment  of 
the  University.  Yet  for  all  the  love  of  Stanford 
that  my  sophomore  year  developed  I  could  not 
repress  my  interest  in  the  courses  that  the  World 
had  to  offer.  So  in  the  spring  of  1915  I  packed 
my  bags  and  baggage  and  left  the  Farm,  as  I 
thought,  for  the  last  time. 

I  studied  for  a  while  the  Customs  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Contemporary  History  of  Japan,  and 
then,  inspired  by  a  friend  in  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, decided  to  take  some  practical  lessons 
in  Ethnology  among  the  Igorots  and  other  wild 
tribes  in  northern  Luzon.  I  pursued  these  studies 
very  devotedly. 

For  a  time  I  tramped  in  the  Mountain  Pro- 
vince, with  an  Igorot  boy,  Degusmo,  as  a  carrier 
and  guide.  We  visited  the  great  terraced  lands 
of  Ifugao.  stopped  for  a  while  with  the  P>ontocs, 
and  then  went  into  the  land  of  the  Kalingas  to 
observe  the  customs  of  those  wild  savages.  It 
was  adventure  with  a  capital  A,  and  I  said  to 
myself  many  times,  "This  is  the  life!" 

One  morning  we  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
Pasil  river,  north  of  Lubuagan.  and  found  the 
stream  high  after  heavy  rains.  There  was  no 
bridge  across  it,  and  I  had  been  warned  not  to 
attempt  a  crossing  without  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  natives.  But  there  was  no  one  about, 
and  we  were  eight  miles  past  the  last  village, 
Xaneng.  so  we  decided  to  risk  a  fording.  De- 
gusmo waded  into  the  stream  a  few  yards  but 
found  his  footing  perilous,  and  returned  to  the 
shore.  My  own  experience  was  similar.  We 
decided  to  attempt  a  crossing  together.    I  strap- 


ped all  my  clothes  in  a  small  bundle.  Our  pack 
was  tied  to  a  bamboo  rack  called  a  dagi,  which 
the  boy  endeavored  to  hold  above  the  water. 
Supporting  one  another,  we  entered  the  racing 
stream  determined,  but  before  we  had  gone  ten 
yards  the  current  almost  swept  us  from  our 
feet.  Suddenly  a  rattan  thong  on  the  dagi  broke 
and  the  pack  was  about  to  be  lost.  In  aiding  the 
hoy  I  dropped  the  bundle  which  contained  all 
my  clothing,  and  money.  I  was  just  able  to  see 
it  floating  down  the  yellow  stream,  and  I  risked 
all  in  a  frantic  plunge  for  it.  I  was  successful, 
but  it  was  a  painful  struggle  to  regain  the  shore, 
where  I  found  that  a  knee  had  been  severely 
bruised.  After  the  pack  had  been  drenched  and 
his  own  strength  nearly  exhausted  the  Igorot 
boy  was  able  to  reach  the  shore,  with  a  wounded 
foot. 

The  experience  was  a  severe  shock,  and  as  I 
lay  on  the  ground  recovering  my  breath  and 
self-possession  I  found  myself  undergoing  an- 
other change  of  heart.  It  dawned  upon  me  that 
there  was  no  particular  profit,  or  pleasure,  in 
tramping  the  jungle  of  Luzon;  and  somewhere 
way  off  in  the  dim  dizzy  distance  I  seemed  to 
see  again  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  Stanford  halls. 
I  asked  myself  whether  life  would  not  be  just 
as  sweet  if  I  forsook  the  sacred  halite  trees  for 
the  live  oaks,  and  the  brown  savages  for  my 
friends  in  class  '17.  And  so  when  at  length  I 
hit  the  long  trail  again  it  was  to  a  new  destina- 
tion and  to  a  better  alma  mater  than  the  world 
had  been. 

After  twenty  months  in  the  Pacific,  Stanford 
attracted  me  more  than  ever  before.  The  zest- 
ful  air  was  an  immense  relief  after  the  sultry 
tropics,  everyone  seemed  interesting,  and  every 
phase  of  campus  life  seemed  worth  while.  Every 
time  I  thought  of  the  other  University  I  remem- 
bered some  of  the  painful  "smoke-ups"  and  said 
to  myself  "Never  again!"  I  thought  it  certain 
that  nothing  could  interrupt  my  studies  until  I 
should  step  up  and  take  a  degree.  However,  I 
did  not  reckon  on  the  war. 

In  May,  1917,  the  Wheel  of  Things  picked  me 
up  and  did  not  stop  turning  until  I  had  reached 
Albania,  from  whence  the  study-lights  of  Stan- 
ford seemed  far  away  and  dimmed  forever.  I 
cannot  tell  here  all  that  happened  in  two  long 
years — I  hardly  know  myself.  Sometimes  I  re- 
call the  Babel  of  Salonica  and  sometimes  the 
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streets  of  Koine.  On  any  old  day  I  can  dream 
my  way  back  to  the  Danube  or  Morava,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  had  adventures  in  Constanti- 
nople  and  Bucharest.  I  remember  that  I  often 
said  to  myself,  "You're  in  the  real  University 
now,"  and  thought  that  somehow  in  tin-  swirl 
of  events  I  might  at  last  take  a  degree. 

Stanford  seemed  a  part  of  another  world.  And 
yet  it  was  never  possible  to  forget.  Sometimes 
news  came  of  it  in  letters  from  men  at  the 
front  in  France,  and  sometimes  kindly  faculty 
friends  wrote  that  the  Farm  fires  still  burned 
warm  for  the  boys  overseas.  And  often  I  thought, 
and  gratefully,  of  the  Stanford  ideal  of  inter- 
national friendship,  for  among  a  dozen  nationali- 
ties it  made  life  easier.  So  when,  like  other  pil- 
grims in  other  places,  I  sat  on  the  T  ower  ot 
Ciceron  at  Salonica  or  on  the  old  walls  of  the 
Fortress  of  Belgrade  and  lost  myself  in  medita- 
tion 1  saw,  often  enough,  the  boys  playing  on 
the  lawns  along  the  Row  or  crowds  hurrying 
between  classes  through  the  arcades  beside  the 


Quad.  And  as  1  traveled,  the  Via  Kgnatia  of 
the  Romans  often  tranfused  itself  into  the 
County  Road. 

In  the  course  of  time,  sicklies-  and  service  and 
wanderlust  and  weariness  had  their  hurrying 
turn — and  I  came  back  to  Stanford.  Perhaps 
my  return  surprised  others,  but  least  of  all  me. 
One  learns  by  comparison,  and  I  may  confess 
that  for  a  long  term  1  should  prefer  the  bells 
of  our  own  Campanile  to  those  of  Xikko.  St. 
Mark's,  or  Rome.  I  did  not  enjoy  the  Goddess 
more  than  my  first  glimpse  of  the  campus. 

1  do  not  doubt  that  the  other  University  will 
send  in  a  new  prospectus  soon,  and  of  course 
other  ways  will  "lure  me  along  with  their  chance 
untried."'  But  1  do  not  permit  myself  to  dream 
that  other  days  will  be  brighter  or  other  friends 
dearer  than  those  of  Stanford.  The  fact  is.  1 
sometimes  think  that  if  St.  Peter  ever  swings 
wide  the  pearly  gates  for  me  the  vista  beyond 
will  be  a  strangely  familiar  one  of  red-tile  roofs 
and  old  oak  trees. 


It  Was  By  the  Sea 

By  Serge  Eremievsky 

It  was  by  the  sea, 

In  the  castle.    The  stars  lit  the  dome  of  the  height. 
And  the  moonbeams  so  exquisite,  tender,  and  bright, 
Kissed  the  breast  of  the  sea. 

The  page  sadly  sang  of  his  love. 
That  for  him  she  was  far,  inaccessibly  far. 
And  complained  of  his  fate  to  the  bright  Evening  Star, 
That  so  lovingly  shone  from  the  spaces  above. 
The  beautiful  queen,  who  was  lonely  and  young. 
Heard  the  song  of  the  page,  felt  to  whom  it  was  sung. 
And  her  passionate  love  to  her  singer  she  gave. 
Ami  that  night  was  a  slave  of  her  slave. 

It  was  by  the  sea, 

Where  the  page  was  in  love,  where  the  beautiful  queen 
Was  so  lonely  and  young,  where  the  midnight  serene 
Kissed  the  breast  of  the  sea. 
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EDITORIAL 

EV(  )LUTI(  )N  ON  THE  FARM 


The  colonel  of  the  old  South  said  to  an  ad- 
miring" Northern  visitor,  "Yes,  suh  ;  that  moon 
is  beautiful,  but  I  assuah  you,  suh,  that  it  is  noth- 
ing to  what  it  was  befo'  the  Wah."  Likewise 
there  are  not  a  few  of  us  who  feel  that  Stanford 
life  is  not  what  it  was  before  the  War.  Men  of 
'08  and  '09  probably  felt  the  same  vague  resent- 
ment and  measured  things  by  the  memoried 
standard  of  before  the  earthquake.  And  there 
are  those  who  will  admit  with  a  reminiscent 
gleam  in  their  eyes  that  the  Golden  Age  was 
during  the  days  of  the  Pioneer  Class.  It  is  a 
common  human  illusion  to  endow  the  past  with 
a  fancied  charm  and  thereby  to  cause  the  present 
to  be  misjudged  in  the  comparison. 

Granting  the  illusion  and  refraining  therefore 
from  comparative  estimation  we  can  not  evade 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  extraordinary 
changes  in  the  University  during  the  short  span 
of  the  present  generation  of  students.  The  de- 
velopment, evolution,  change — call  it  what  you 
will — was  the  more  startling  to  those  who  had 
been  absent  in  the  service  and  returned  to  find 
nothing  quite  as  they  remembered  it.  Perhaps 
they  had  heard  rumors  while  overseas  and  had 
realized  then  that  they  had  not  appreciated  how 
much  they  loved  the  old  place  until  this  dis- 
quieting news  that  it  was  being  made  over.  Their 
affection  of  that  parental  sort  which,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  possibility  of  faults,  fiercely  resents 
their  enforced  correction. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  student  body  is 
one  of  waiting.     This  patient  tolerance  arises 


partly  from  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  protest,  but 
mostly  from  an  honest  instinct  for  fair  play  and 
a  reaction  from  snap  judgment.  A  new  religion, 
a  new  party  in  power,  or  a  new  method  of 
planting  corn  can  only  be  adequately  judged  by 
time.  Without  doubt  the  undergraduates  feel 
that  because  of  inexperience  and  the  resulting 
limited  vision  they  are  not  competent  to  criticize 
or  to  approve.  Perhaps  even  among  the  older 
students  whose  memory  includes  the  days  of  the 
old  regime  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  recog- 
nize the  possible  impropriety  of  attempting  to 
influence  the  University  policy.  Eventuallv  new 
generations  of  students  will  replace  us  and  these 
newcomers,  knowing  nothing  of  things  as  they 
were,  will  accept  with  unthinking  content  things 
as  they  are.  Therefore,  though  a  university  fails 
in  its  largest  function  if  it  has  an  unsympathetic 
student-body,  it  must  be  admitted  that  student 
sentiment  is  neither  final  nor  enduring  and  tends 
toward  agreement  with  the  existing  state. 

Yet  there  are  some  things  so  generally  appre- 
ciated as  to  seem  axiomatic.  One  can  imagine  a 
professional  or  technical  college  where  men  come 
to  learn  a  vocation  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
where  the  students  pay  for  what  they  get  and  get 
it  with  the  most  exacting  efficiency.  Bui  that  is  a 
trades  school,  not  a  university.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme is  the  institution  which  admits  students 
without  requirements,  allows  them  to  play  around 
several  years  and  graduates  them  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  length  of  time.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Stanford  has  never  approached  the  latter 
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state  ;  and  that  men  from  either  type  of  institution 
have  only  begun  a  university  education  when 
they  graduate. 

It  is  easy  to  prattle  vaguely  of  the  ideal  ar- 
rangement by  which  students  are  allowed  all  the 
freedom  possible  to  develop  and  enjoy  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  university  and  at  the  same  time 
are  obliged  to  pay  a  sensible  amount  of  attention 
to  academic  work,  but  this  is  an  ideal — a  perfec- 
tion of  balanced  elements  to  be  aimed  at  rather 
than  realized.  It  is  only  when  either  extreme  is 
approached  that  criticism  may  become  definite. 

We  know  that  we  do  not  want  the  trades  school 
tvpe  to  become  identified  with  Stanford  :  that 
we  do  not  want  to  hear  the  wheels  of  the  machin- 
ery grinding  and  creaking  and  turning  us  me- 
chanically out  of  a  sort  of  mill.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  rushed  and  harried  and  educated, 
willy-nilly,  according  to  some  set  specification. 
Efficiencv  can  become  as  unbearable  as  mili- 
tarism. The  efficiency  of  the  quarter  system,  for 
instance,  can  not  be  questioned  ;  a  greater  number 
of  facts  can  be  poured  into  or  through  a  student 
during  three  quarters  than  during  two  semesters 
The  student  jumps  hectically  from  one  class  to 
another,  gathering  information  in  hasty  hand- 
fuls,  and  now  and  then  stops  to  marvel  over  just 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  If  he  gets  out  of  breath 
he  may  go  to  some  other  university  to  catch  it 
and  recuperate. 

Everything  is  not  to  be  gained  by  dashing  up 
and  down  the  Quad,  successfully  passing  exami- 
nations, nor  can  the  virtue  of  attending  a  uni- 
versity be  limited  to  lecture  rooms  and  libraries. 
The  academic  curriculum  may  have  the  center 
of  the  campus  stage,  but  the  background,  the 
scenery,  the  other  members  of  the  cast,  the  light- 
ing effects,  and  many  of  the  lines,  are  made  up 
of  other  features,  and  without  them  the  play  is 
without  life. 

We  know  that  we  love  the  intangible,  indefinite, 
yet  very  real  institution  we  call  Stanford.  We 
know  that  Encina,  the  Row,  and  the  very  foot- 
hills, are  as  much  a  part  of  Stanford  as  the  Quad. 
When  we  think  of  Stanford  we  have  a  mental 
image  of  the  whole  Farm,  of  athletic  fields,  of 
curving  paths  toward  the  old  estate,  of  Lagunita, 
of  the  hills,  and  of  the  focus  of  it  all — the  Uni- 
versity buildings.  And  when  we  allow  remi- 
niscence to  recall  our  years  here  there  will  come 
memories  of  the  thrill  of  Big  Games,  of  endeavors 


to  make  the  team,  of  campus  dramatics,  of  Junior 
Week,  of  fellowship  around  carved  tables,  of 
Plug  Uglies  and  underclass  fights,  of  dances, 
walks,  picnics,  student  escapades,  and,  most  of 
all — of  friends.  We  realize  that  all  the  freely  de- 
veloping complexities  of  social  and  athletic  life 
have  created  the  happy,  colorful  Stanford  at- 
mosphere and  the  vigorous  democratic  Stanford 
spirit.  These  we  want  to  keep.  They  are  spon- 
taneous;  they  are  not  the  product  of  administra- 
tive strategy  or  constructive  efficiency.  They 
may  be  modified  slightly  or  guided  in  a  measure, 
but  if  they  are  too  seriously  restrained,  directed, 
or  reformed  they  will  die.  And  much  of  what 
a  Stanford  man's  training  is  worth  to  himself  and 
to  society  is  not  put  into  him  by  his  academic 
work,  but  by  the  experience  of  having  lived  in 
the  Stanford  community. 


ON  POLITICS 

There  have  been  no  events  of  outstanding  im- 
portance among  the  political  developments  of  the 
last  month.  None  of  the  many  boomlets  have 
undergone  sufficient  expansion  to  be  able  to  shed 
the  tadpole  "lets"  and  to  become  regular  booms, 
nor  have  any  favorite  sons  acquired  favor  out- 
side their  original  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Both  parties  are  holding  their  thunder 
for  they  know  that  popular  approval  is  fickle 
and  that  support  won  in  April  may  not  last  to 
elect  a  candidate  in  November.  Neither  has 
either  mustered  the  courage  to  indicate  the  sort 
of  platform  they  intend. 

One  significant  incident  of  the  month  has  been 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  experienced  an- 
other internal  difficulty  which  is  giving  the  Re- 
publicans as  much  aid  and  comfort  as  did  the 
Jackson  Day  dinner.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
Lansing  affair  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  came 
at  an  unfortunate  time  for  President  Wilson  and 
for  his  following  within  the  party. 

We  who  are  supporters  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  sometimes  marvel 
that  there  is  any  doubt  of  his  nomination  and 
election.  Reviewing  the  great  questions  of  in- 
ternational commerce  and  policy  and  the  equally 
difficult  internal  problems  of  the  regulation  of 
great  industrial  complexes,  the  adjustment  of 
capital  and  labor  differences,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  will  devolve  upon 
the  next  president,  and  reviewing  at  the  same 
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time  Mr.  Hoover's  remarkable  record  of  suc- 
cesses in  these  very  problems,  or  phases  of  them, 
we  wait  hopefully  for  Hoover  sentiment  to  sweep 
the  country. 

Perhaps  it  will;  but  at  present  there  are  two 
obstacles.  The  first  is  the — in  itself — happy  fact 
that  Mr.  Hoover  is  in  no  sense  a  politician.  He 
has  not  a  political  past  that  includes  the  tacit  tin 
derstanding  of  a  reward  for  the  boss  of  Podunk 
county.  The  leaders  of  either  party  have  little 
to  win  by  placing  him  in  the  White  House:  it 
is  their  last  desire  short  of  flatly  losing  the  elec- 
tion Lacking  the  stimulation  of  professional 
politicians,  public  sentiment  has  a  certain  inertia. 

Secondly,  a  candidate  does  not  win  a  great 
popular  following  by  fitness  alone.  Noise,  red 
hre.  and  bass  drums  win  votes  and  followers  with 
whom  worth  has  no  influence.  The  present  sup- 
pi  li  ters  i  if  Mr.  1  loover  are  of  a  cpiiet  and  thought- 
ful type  :  in  order  to  get  the  sentiment  for  him 
into  the  open  and  to  demonstrate  how  general 
and  strong  it  is,  there  is  needed  more  clamorous 
and  obvious  enthusiasm. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  at  this 
moment  Mr.  Hoover's  following  is  stronger  than 
that  of  any  other  two  or  three  candidates. 
Though  he  has  until  this  time  steadily  refused  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  the  primaries  or  in 
any  way  to  sanction  officially  the  campaign  for 
him,  he  is  surely  becoming  satisfied  that  the  sen- 
timent for  him  is  so  general  as  to  warrant  his 
agreement  to  his  candidacy.  We  believe  that  he 
will  make  this  announcement  very  soon,  and  that 
following  it  the  sentiment  for  him  will  rapidly 
become  overwhelming. 


THE  BOARD  OF  ATHLETIC  CONTROL 
We  have  experienced  a  case  in  which  the  stu- 
dent opinion  differed  radically  from  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Athletic  Control.  There  was 
the  usual  misunderstanding  of  such  situations  ; 
the  student-body  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Board  had  taken  a  step  without  due  delibera- 
tion and  that  which  might  have  been  construed 
by  some  as  a  criticism  of  the  Board  was  in  real- 
ity only  intended  as  a  demonstration  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  students. 

However,  all  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
shadow or  become  confused  with  an  immeas- 
urably more  important  question,  that  of  the  future 
of  the  Board  itself.    The  Board  is  more  signifi- 


cant to  the  athletic  life  of  Stanford  than  any 
number  of  coaches. 

In  considering  this  and  all  similar  affairs  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  origin  and  function  of 
the  Board.  The  Administration,  somewhat  doubt- 
fully it  seemed,  permitted  the  athletic  control  of 
the  University  to  pass  from  the  Faculty  commit- 
tee to  a  body  composed  by  equal  representation 
from  the  three  groups — faculty,  alumni,  and 
students.  This  Board  of  Athletic  Control  has 
been  the  most  favorable  and  sympathetic  control 
under  which  the  students  have  ever  worked.  The 
return  to  American  football  was  the  primary  fac- 
tor in  its  organization ;  its  athletic  policy  has 
steadily  favored  inter-collegiate  competition,  that 
principle  most  to  be  desired  by  every  sport-loving 
student.  In  every  way  the  Board  has  worked 
for  the  desires  and  interests  of  the  student-body. 

To  allow  student  opinion  to  become  so  agi- 
tated over  any  single  question  as  to  attempt  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  Board  is  the  least  advisable 
thing  that  could  be  done.  With  its  authority 
undermined  the  Board  automatically  passes  out 
of  existence  and  control  swings  back  to  a  Fac- 
ulty committee.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a 
return  to  Faculty  control  would  mean  the  end 
of  American  football  and  the  entire  inter-collegi- 
ate system. 

Neither  does  it  follow  that  the  Board  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  for  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  drag  on  the  freedom  and  vitality  of  Stanford 
athletics.  We  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  a  governing  force  is  necessary  ;  granted  this 
necessity,  this  body  with  its  three-fold  representa- 
tion is  the  most  desirable  form  that  it  could  take. 
The  opinion  of  the  student-body  is  important, 
but  not  all-important.  There  is  every  justification 
for  an  organization  by  which  the  alumni  and  the 
faculty  have  each  as  many  votes  as  the  students. 

And  finally  there  is  that  to  be  said  which  surely 
there  is  little  need  of  saying.  The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Athletic  Control — faculty, 
alumni,  and  students,  alike — are  strong,  clear- 
thinking,  straight-from-the-shoulder  men — men 
whose  disinterested  zeal  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Stanford  athletics  can  not  be  questioned. 
Their  judgment  is  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  their 
loyalty.  They  are  men  who  may  be  relied  upon 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
way.  For  the  sake  of  the  future  and  success  of 
Stanford  athletics  stand  behind  and  stay  with  a 
Board  which  merits  support  for  its  own  sake. 


"Andante  Appassionata 

P>y  Dorothy  I  Ioskins 


I. 

IT  was  Sawbones  Pardee  who  introduced  me 
to  Kate  Gilchrist — that  same  Pardee  whose 
amazing  performances  in  war  surgery  have 
brought  him  back  from  France  a  national  figure 
at  thirty-five — but  who  was  then  a  quaint,  ab- 
sorbed young  "medic,'-  living  on  the  fourth  floor 
and  hermetically  sealed  from  our  sociable  ad- 
vances by  the  invisible  ghosts  of  countless  past 
chemical  experiments  which  united  at  the  head 
of  his  stairway  into  an  invincible,  detestable  pha- 
lanx of  assorted  Smell. 

Of  course  I  had  noticed  the  girl,  for  in  Mawn- 
rey  Place  one  would  notice  a  new  sparrow.  It 
is  a  tiny,  narrow,  cobbled  "'blind  alley,"  extend- 
ing like  a  stubby  gray  finger  from  Sacramento 
Street  for  seventy  feet,  terminating  abruptly  in 
a  low  board  fence  before  which  crouches  a  twist- 
ed, misshappen  little  tree  that  spreads  its  bare, 
awkward  branches  like  a  crippled  bird  defending 
a  nest.  ( )ne  might  imagine  to  look  at  them  that 
the  ugly  little  fence  and  its  dwarf  sentinel  stand 
guard  over  some  fantastic  treasure,  and  indeed 
they  do,  for  that  final  fence  of  Mawnrey  Place  is 
perched  on  the  lip  of  one  of  those  sudden  cliffs 
that  speckle  the  hills  of  San  Francisco  like  gleam- 
ing patches  of  the  worn  brown  hide  of  some 
great  animal ;  and  from  that  grotesque  balconv 
of  fence  and  tree  one  may  look  down,  at  night, 
upon  the  fiery  jewel-casket  of  the  city,  its  coiled 
necklaces  of  vivid  streets,  its  far  glitter  of  shining 
trinkets. 

What  was  at  that  time  our  lodging  house  is  a 
forbidding  gray  stone  house,  aloof,  dim,  its  for- 
lorn iron  window-balconies  incongruously  flar- 
ing with  boxed  geraniums,  and  its  deep,  hooded 
doorway  forming  a  gable  in  which  an  old  iron 
gas-lam]),  round  as  a  hollow  bullet,  still  swings 
and  creaks  in  the  wind.  And  it  still  flickers  upon 
Mrs.  Walston's  grimy  legend:  "Rooms — I  Iskp. 
and  burn.,"  and  casts  an  occasional  gleam  across 
the  ribbon  of  road  at  a  still  grayer,  dimmer, 
gaunter  place,  labeled  succinctly:  "Jim  Sing 
Laundry." 

Such  is  Mawnrey  Place,  which  I  like  to  think 
was  certainly  the  intellectual,  since  not  the  physi- 
cal, birthplace  of  Kate  Gilchrist.  For  the  first 
act  of  her  greatest  play  as  yet,  "Andante  Appas- 


sionata," which  as  I  write  is  beginning  its  thirty- 
eighth  week  on  Broadway,  was  written  there, 
and  every  line  of  "The  Eternal  Moment,"  and 
"The  Scar."  She  was  busy  with  that  epochal 
first  act  during  the  early  months  of  Pardee's  and 
my  establishment  as  her  GPF's  (Guides,  Philos- 
ophers, and  Friends  is  much  too  imposing  a  title 
for  intimacy),  an  extraordinary  young  creature, 
her  very  appearance  a  sort  of  anomaly.  Her 
face  was  dark,  olive-skinned  as  an  Italian's,  her 
great  dusky  eyes  black-lashed,  and  above  this 
Latin  oval  blazed  an  insolent  Celtic  flame  of  the 
reddest  of  all  possible  red  hair.  Her  very  gods 
were  a  contradiction  —  Prowning,  Whitman, 
Henry  James.  In  her  moods  she  ran  the  gamut 
from  rollicking,  hearty,  almost  masculine  genial- 
ity and  goodfellowship.  to  high,  humorless,  emo- 
tional intensities — epochs  of  skinless  sensitive- 
ness. One  might  say  at  once  that  she  was  even 
then,  at  nineteen,  alternately  a  writer  and  a  wom- 
an— and  that  the  precipitate  of  such  a  solution 
was  predestined  to  unblazed  trails  and  unpathed 
worlds. 

II. 

Floyd  Farrington.  a  rather  exquisite  dabbler  in 
all  the  arts  that  are  and  several  that  aren't,  was 
picturesque  in  a  w  himsical  dark  fashion.  Against 
the  decorative  setting  of  Mrs.  Anthony  Sherril's 
elaborate  garden  in  the  Piedmont  hills.  Farring- 
ton strolled,  that  sun-laved  afternoon,  like  the 
rakish  god  Pan  incarnate  in  white  tennis  flannels. 
The  amiable  chatter  of  his  hostess,  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  white  marble  bench  and  a 
w  icker  tea-wagon,  scarcely  reached  him. 

The  serene  silence  of  the  afternoon,  these  cool 
white-clad  guests  moving  lazily  among  the  flow- 
ers, the  ripple  of  their  laughter  and  the  murmur- 
ous hum  of  voices,  blended  into  a  symbol  of  all 
that  he  meant  to  attain,  that  he  must  attain — 
power,  real  power,  wealth  and  fame,  not  merely 
a  graceful  leisure  and  the  right  sort  of  people. 
His  thoughts  were  fairly  on  tiptoe  when  the 
consciousness  of  a  presence,  a  faintly  antago- 
nistic presence,  brought  them  back  with  that  sort 
of  rushing  fall  that  one  experiences  in  dreams. 
A  house  guest,  Captain  Phayrc,  dazzling  in  the 
white  duck  that  he  invariably  wore  in  port,  his 
cold  blue  eyes  agleam  like  sunlight  on  ice,  stood 
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almost  at  his  elbow.  I  lis  immobile  gaze  with- 
drew itself  slowly  from  some  far-distant  point  to 
stare  unflickeringly  at  Farrington  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  the  inevitability  of  a  searchlight,  it 
played  steadily  back  out  to  the  blue  distance 
again.  Floyd  was  conscious  suddenly  of  the  fu- 
tility of  his  desires:  he  felt  himself  for  an  in- 
stant a  twisted  blot  of  inflamed  ego  against  the 
inviolate  beauty  of  the  afternoon. 

Then  from  the  house  came  a  feminine  rush 
and  tinkle:  Trina  Esterby,  a  third  house  guest, 
wiio  had  adroitly  interposed  a  nap  and  a  leisurely 
dressing  between  her  arrival  and  her  meeting 
with  "the  interesting  Mr.  Farrington."  Her  coo- 
ing murmurs  of  admiration,  her  wide-eyed  timor- 
ous silences,  her  whole  carefully  evolved  charm 
seemed  to  Farrington  a  tangible  and  material 
thing;  it  engulfed  that  ugly  truthful  moment 
as  the  sea  engulfs  a  sinking  ship.  He  felt 
as  if  the  sun  had  blazed  forth,  warm  and 
reassuring,  after  an  icy  and  clouded  interval. 

In  another  moment  they  were  strolling  lazily 
down  over  the  terraces  to  the  hedge,  to  watch 
a  machine,  incredibly  minute  from  that  height, 
but  which  .Mrs.  Sherrill  with  one  swift  diagnostic 
glance  had  identified  as  her  husband's,  crawl  like 
a  scarlet  beetle  up  the  twisting  thread  of  shining 
concrete  road.  Floyd's  youth  and  innate  vitality 
reasserted  itself  in  laughing  whimsicalities,  in  a 
swift  gaiety  and  a  torrential  gladness  in  the  sheer 
joy  of  being  alive.  He  tossed  a  full-blown  rose 
at  Trina,  and  as  the  petals  scattered  over  her 
hair  she  laughed  up  at  him  and  in  retaliation 
flung  her  white  feather  boa  lightly  across  the 
shoulder  that  towered  above  her.  And  so  it  was 
that  they  reached  the  hedge  by  the  roadside ;  the 
nymph  of  the  little  tableau  shaking  rose-petals 
from  her  shimmering  frock  while  the  satyr,  the 
feathery  froth  of  the  boa  looped  absurdly  about 
his  throat,  stood,  his  elbows  resting  lazily  on  the 
trim  green  level  of  the  hedge,  surveying  the  ap- 
proaching motor.  And  that  is  how  it  happened 
that  Kate  Gilchrist,  now  twenty-four  and  well  on 
the  open  road  to  success,  who  had  snatched  a 
week  from  the  busy  turmoil  of  completing  "An- 
dante Appassionata,"  to  please  Ruth  Sherill, 
found  herself  confronted  on  that  serene  and 
shining  afternoon,  with  the  dark  head  of  a  Pier- 
rot, regarding  her  with  whimsical  detachment 
from  his  hedge.  The  ridiculous  white  ruffle, 
reaching  nearly  to  his  ears,  was  a  quaint  and  dm 


matic  frame  for  his  clever,  finely  featured  face, 
with  the  two  straight  brows  like  smooth  dark 
wings  shadowing  the  indifferent  laughing  eyes. 

Six  years  of  work  and  increasing  awards  had 
bred  in  Kate  a  genial  determination  to  succeed, 
and  as  a  corollary  of  that  determination,  she  had 
become  a  vigorous,  rather  severe  young  person, 
given  to  humorously  skeptical  discouragement  of 
her  personal  emotions.  She  indulged  in  occa- 
sional flirtations  much  as  the  Tired  Business  Man 
is  proclaimed  to  indulge  in  tete-a-tete  suppers 
with  the  third  from  the  end,  front  row.  But  as 
she  stepped  from  the  gleaming  red  car  that  vivid 
afternoon,  a  tailored  symphony  in  white,  some- 
thing of  her  now  accustomed  acceptance  of  the 
dominating  role,  something  of  her  now  habitual 
air  of  command  and  supremacy,  gave  way  sud- 
denly to  much  that  belonged  years  back  with  the 
hobbledehoy,  impetuous  Kate  of  Mawnrey  Place. 
.  .  .  She  suddenly  felt  prim  and  aggressively 
modern,  and  wondered  why  on  earth  she  hadn't 
worn  something  less  self-sufficient  than  a  white 
serge  Norfolk.  .  .  .  Pierrot  and  Columbine — 
heavens,  what  was  that  magic  old  nonsense? — 
and  a  Harlequin  caught  in  the  skein  somewhere, 
too?  .  .  .  And  then,  the  habits  of  the  inter- 
vening years  suddenly  swinging  back  into  place 
with  a  faint  wrench,  she  found  herself  thinking: 
"1  must  write  a  play  with  a  Pierrot  motif — as 
soon  as  I  get  that  wretched  third  act  of  'Andante' 
completed." 

III. 

Ruth  Sherrill's  letter  reached  me  just  as  I 
had  found  the  best  trout-pool  on  the  entire  Feath- 
er River — a  letter  so  triumphantly  full  of  the 
success  of  her  extended  house-party,  just  dis- 
banded, that  I  promptly  went  growling  back  to 
camp  and  prepared  for  immediate  trekking  back 
to  civilization.  For  there  was  something  disturb- 
ing in  the  coincidence  of  Ruth's  letter  and  an 
epistle  in  a  much  different  tone  from  Nordheimer, 
who  held  Kate's  contract  for  the  completion  of 
"Andante  Appassionata"  by  the  middle  of  July 
".  •  .  .  The  first  two  acts  are  on  hand,  of 
course,  but  how  the  devil  do  you  expect  me  to 
whip  my  caste  into  line  for  the  fall  without  a  no- 
tion as  to  the  type  of  finale  Kate  has  in  her  head. 
.  .  .  It's  her  third-act  'punch'  that  has  made 
her.  .  .  .  For  God's  sake,  wake  that  girl  up — 
I've  got  to  have  that  third  act!  If  she's  loafing 
down  at  Carmel   with  a  gang  of  long-haired 
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freaks,  go  after  her  with  a  club.  .  .  .  Can't 
she  see  that  this  season  in  New  York  is  going  to 
send  her  to  the  top  ranks  or  else  break  her?" 

But  Kate,  as  I  anticipated,  was  not  loafing  at 
Carmel.  At  Piedmont  I  found  the  Captain,  who 
had  promised  Ruth  a  six  weeks'  visit,  and  in  the 
pearling  dusk  of  a  June  evening  we  sat  out  on 
one  of  Ruth  Sherrill's  ridiculous  marble  terraces, 
lie  was  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  and  1  fretted 
over  his  leisurely  familiarity  with  this  episode  in 
Kate's  existence  of  which  I,  her  unofficial  men- 
tor from  Mawnrey  Place  days  till  now,  knew 
so  little.  But  the  man  suddenly  silenced  me  by 
saying,  with  those  cold  eyes  of  his  still  searching 
the  horizon  unfathomably : 

"Don't  be  a  fool.  Can't  you  see  that  you  and 
your  advice  matter  exactly  nothing  to  your  young 
friend  at  this  moment?  Men  in  ships  can  some- 
times conquer  nature  in  the  form  of  the  sea,  but 
nature  in  the  form  of  the  tides  of  a  man's  own 
soul    .    .  ." 

But  even  that  did  not  prepare  me  for  the  Kate 
I  found  in  the  familiar  apartments  high  on  Cali- 
fornia Street. 

IV. 

Kate,  utterly  the  woman,  the  artist  sloughed 
from  her  like  a  dead  skin,  her  great  eyes  astar 
with  some  inner  radiance  that  shone  from  her 
very  hands,  from  the  poise  of  her  glorious  head. 
There  were  no  apologies  and  no  embarrassments. 

"Ronnie,"  she  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  fight 
with  my  GPF — I'm  just  going  to  tell  you  about 
it  all.  .  .  .  People  talk  a  lot  about  the  perfect 
happiness  they  feel  in  the  presence  of  great  mu- 
sic, great  paintings,  .  .  .  about  the  way  such 
supreme  significances  at  once  stir  them,  stimu- 
late them,  and  fulfill  and  satisfy  them. 
Well,  it's  that  way  about  Floyd  :  just  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  the  laughter  in  his  eyes — just  the  sight 
of  him  .  .  .  the  best  and  finest  activities  with- 
in me  are  incalculably  stirred  by  him — it  makes 
me  very  happy  to  be  near  him."  She  paused, 
a  little  breathlessly.  "I  want  you  to  understand 
entirely,  Ronnie.  A  close  and  happy  intimacy 
with  that  genial,  hospitable  mind  of  his  that 
plays  like  a  continuous  powerful  light  on  life — 
art — music,  striking  sparks  without  fail :  the 
world  doesn't  hold  anything  better  than  that." 

This  was  her  first  reference  to  her  neglect  of 
her  work,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it.    I  unfolded 


Nordheimcr's  letter,  but  she  swept  suddenly 
across  the  colorful  little  sitting-,room  to  me, 
and  stood  before  me,  her  hands  outspread  in  im- 
patient appeal. 

"Ah,  Ronnie,  can't  you  see  how  little  all  that  is 
now?  That's  nothing  but  just  copying  down  life 
in  a  ledger.  I've  been  nothing  but  a  walking 
blotting-pad  of  impressions  of  life  since  I  was 
fifteen,  Ronnie,  and  since  I  was  eighteen  I've 
done  nothing  but  record  those  impressions.  .  .  . 
And  now  I'm  going  to  live,  instead  of  just  record- 
ing life." 

I  made  some  interruption,  questioning  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  one  excluding  the  other  ;  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  greatest  chance  of  her  career, 
the  Nordheimer  contract,  was  not  merely  im- 
periled, but  actually  forgotten  as  negligible ! 

"Why  should  one  try  to  do  both,"  she  came 
back  at  me,  "when  the  one  is  so  utterly  what  one 
one  wants;  when  mere  existence  itself  near  a 
man  like  Floyd  is  full  of  the  intellectual  creative- 
ness,  the  eager  zest,  that  we  distil  with  such  effort 
from  art?  Ronnie,  won't  you  understand  how  it 
can  be  a  more  profound  thing  to  simply  be  the 
friend  of  a  man  like  him  than  to  write  a  thou- 
sand plays?  And  to  be,"  her  voice  went  on  clear- 
ly, "his  chosen  companion.  .  .  .  Ronnie,  he 
needs  me,  and  I  don't  want  anything  else  than  to 
answer  his  need,  always  and  always." 

I  managed  a  question  or  two,  a  difficult  pro- 
ceeding in  the  face  of  this  unfaltering  ideali- 
zation. 

"Oh,  sometime,  of  course.  But  you  do  know, 
Ronnie,  you  old  GPF,  that  we  all  decided  long 
ago  that  marriage  was  a  bargainy,  timorous  sort 
of  thing — women  are  afraid  to  give  love  gener- 
ously like  a  gift — they  trade  it  prudently,  as  if 
it  were  groceries,  for  a  life-contract  insuring 
them  board  and  clothes  and  a  house  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  .  .  .  and  yet  people  say  women 
aren't  businesslike !"  She  laughed  and  moved 
toward  the  window  and  the  sunlight.  "Ronnie." 
she  said  then,  turning  to  sweep  me  a  little 
courtesy,  "I  always  loathed  bargain  counters, 
even  at  Christmas.  You  may  bear  witness  that 
/  choose  to  give !" 

I  caught  her  back  with  one  last  futile  ques- 
tion. 

"Why,  Ronnie,  you  tell  Sam  Nordheimer  that 
I — that  I'm  living  'Andante  Appassionata' — and 
that  consequently  I  can't  possibly  write  it." 
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V. 

Four  months  later,  on  an  October  noon,  1  ran 
into  Floyd  Farrington  on  Post  Street,  loitering 
with  just  a  suggestion  of  strut  before  an  unbe- 
lievably feminine  ivory-and-rose  retreat  labeled 
"Chalfant  et  Cie"  and  candidly  displaying  sun- 
dry exquisitries.  Suddenly  Farrington  dislocat- 
ed our  commonplaces  with  a  jovial  question : 

"How's  Kate?" 

I  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  he  was  rattling  on  : 
"Corking  fine  little  girl — Kate  ;  really  fine.  It's 
one  of  the  sacrifices  of  marriage,"  he  grinned 
cheerily,  "that  one  has  to  give  up  such — ah — 
friendships.  Oh,  here  she  is  now;  she's  been 
shopping  in  there  for  an  hour !  One  moment, 
I  want  you  to  meet  my  wife,  Ron.  Trina,  dear, 
Ronald  Dickson.  Come  round  and  see  us  soon, 
old  man  ;  we're  just  back  from  Yosemite  now, 
but  we're  going  to  keep  the  home  fires  burn- 
ing at  the  Wollaston  Apartments." 

And  they  were  gone — Floyd  Farrington  and 
that  successful  bargainer,  Trina  Esterby  Far- 
rington ! 

I  found  Kate's  apartment,  of  course,  vacant, 
and  returned  from  my  fruitless  errand  with  a 
devastating  anxiety  as  to  what  course  her  re- 
action to  the  atrocious  thing  had  taken.  My 
question  was  answered  with  the  completeness  of 
an  avalanche  a  week  later  when  I  found  Kate 
impatiently  waiting  in  my  office  on  my  return 
from  lunch.  She  looked  like  a  splendid  peony 
against  the  dark  leather  of  the  chair  reserved  for 
important  clients. 

"Ronnie,  'Andante'  opens  in  two  weeks — with 
Xordheimer !"' 

My  congratulations  were  broken  into. 

"I've  just  gotten  in  from  New  York,  and 
R«  >nnie,  it's  going  to  go  wonderfully  ;  every  littlest 
wheel  has  been  oiled !  And  now,  of  course,"  she 
faced  me  squarely,  with  the  old  directness,  "you 
want  the  why — of  this  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
/  didn't  swing,  Ronnie,"  her  honesty  was  as 
amazing  as  ever ;  "he  did.  There  was  one  week 
of  straight  Hades  without  even,"  the  old  Kate 
emerged  completely,  "a  street  sprinkler !  I  had 
a  bad  time — used  to  climb  up  on  the  roof  at  night 


and  lie  there  under  the  summer  stars,  biting  and 
clawing  at  the  dust  and  gravel  so  that  I  wouldn't 
scream  out  all  the  wretchedness  of  it.  If  you 
scream  you  get  hysterics,  Ronnie,  and  if  you  get 
hysterics  you're  half  way  to  insanity.  And  I 
haven't  enough  money  saved  up  to  go  insane 
with  an  easy  mind  yet!  Well,  one  doesn't  go  on 
like  that  forever — and  I  was  too  vulgarly  healthy 
to  die  of  it.  I  wore  it  off  in  the  old  urge  to 
express  things — to  get  rid  of  them." 

She  paused,  with  a  little  puzzled  frown. 

There  flashed  into  my  mind  the  thought  of 
Lewes'  biography  of  Goethe:  "He  lived,  thought, 
and  suffered,  and  because  he  had  lived,  thought, 
and  suffered,  he  wrote.  When  he  had  once  ex- 
pressed his  experience  in  a  work,  he  never  re- 
curred to  it." 

"And  so  I  began  to  write  the  third  act  of  'An- 
dante Appassionata' — Floyd  is  fairly  embalmed  in 
it,  Ronnie  ! — and  went  straight  to  New  York  and 
Nordheimer  with  it.  He  raged  and  he  frothed," 
a  smile  twitched  at  her  lips,  "but  after  he  got 
through  reading  it,  he  took  it.  .  .  .  So  it's  all 
clear  sailing  now,  Ronnie.  ...  I  suppose  you 
thought  that  thing  would  break  me — crush  me? 
To  sit  down  and  let  that  sort  of  thing  eat  one 
alive — well,  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  inverted 
cannibalism,  Ronnie,  for  it  makes  such  marvel- 
ous material.    .    .  ." 

After  a  moment's  silence  she  rose,  and  I  found 
myself  deciding  that  she  was  indeed  nothing  but 
the  blotting-pad — the  receptacle  for  impressions — 
the  tablet  for  life  to  write  its  record  upon,  for 
transmission  into  immortality  of  a  sort.  She 
confirmed  this  an  instant  later. 

"Ronnie,  I've  lived;  now  I'm  going  to  re- 
cord— and  record  well.  But  life,"  her  voice  was 
nervous  for  the  first  time  in  my  whole  long- 
knowledge  of  her,  "has  a  trick  of  making  bar- 
gainers out  of  us  all.  Alen,"  she  went  on  with- 
out apparent  relevancy,  "are  essentially  conven- 
tional, and  one  needs  a  buffer,  a — a  wife,  as  it 
were.  Ronnie,  you  must  see  that  it  all  comes  off 
properly.  I  am  to  be  married  to  Captain  Phayre 
on  Christmas  Day." 


To  An  Oriental  Rug 

By  Gladys  Gbeen 

What  patient  finders  wove  thy  pattern  through, 

Blending  thy  colors  subtly,  day  by  day? 
What  eyes  were  watching  as  thy  beauty  grew, 

Till  thou  at  length  a  finished  wonder  lay? 

In  what  rich  chamber,  at  the  hour  of  eve, 
Where  incense  wandered  on  the  languid  air. 

.And  gems  gleamed  through  the  dusk,  didst  thou  receive 
The  pressure  of  a  king's  knee,  bent  in  prayer? 

In  what  seraglio,  sumptuously  hung. 

Where  trivial  laughter,  empty,  silver-sweet. 

Mingled  with  silken  whispering,  wert  thou  flung. 
A  cushioned  luxury  for  dainty  feet? 

The  passing  years  have  change  thy  fate,  and  see, 
Thy  soft-toned  splendor,  jewel-like,  which  glowed 

In  halls  enriched  with  gold  and  ivory. 
Finds  humble  setting  in  my  poor  abode! 


The  Commandments 

By  Serge  Eremievskv 

Once  I  asked  of  the  dew  on  the  lawn 
( )f  its  greatest  and  happiest  dream. 
And  the  dew  seemed  gently  to  gleam, 

"When  1  die  of  the  kiss  of  the  dawn." 

Then  I  asked  of  the  cloud  on  the  peak 
How  to  know  what  it  means  to  exist. 
And  1  heard  from  its  silvery  mist, 

"<  ro  thou  forth.    To  exist  is  to  seek." 

And  I  asked  of  the  sunshine  in  turn 
What  to  do  to  be  giver  of  light. 
No  reply  I  received  from  the  height, 

But  my  soul  felt  the  high  command,  "Burn." 


Shades  of  Autocracy 

B}     II  ERBERT  I  I .  I  >ARLING 


IN  January,  1919,  when  the  terms  of  the  Armi- 
stice were  slowl)  being  fulfilled,  ami  the  VI- 
lied  armies  were  establishing"  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  report  came  to  the 
Armistice  Commission  at  Spa  that,  while  most  of 
the  Allied  prisoners  had  been  repatriated,  there 
-till  remained  in  the  German  camps  some  four  or 
rive  hundred  thousand  Russians  that  had  been 
captured  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  The 
question  then  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  these  men.  The  powers  in  Paris  were  at 
that  time  not  a  little  concerned  over  the  rapid 
Spread  of  Bolshevism  in  northwestern  Europe, 
and  the  plan  was  conceived  to  send  these  men 
home  with  stable  ideas  of  Democracy  in  their 
minds  and  good  food  in  their  stomachs,  w  ith  the 
hope  that  they  might  exert  a  little  influence  over 
their  rebelling  countrymen  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  Lenine  and  Trotzsky.  So,  with 
this  purpose  in  view,  forty  Americans  left  Paris 
under  the  protection  of  the  Red  Cross,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  on  the  first  train  to  Berlin 
since  1914. 

It  might  have  been  some  polar  expedition  start- 
ing for  the  arctic  regions,  so  well  was  that  train 
stocked  with  food  and  supplies.  There  were 
even  three  flat  cars  carrying  automobiles  and  a 
carload  of  gasoline,  for  no  could  tell  what  con- 
ditions would  meet  their  arrival  in  Berlin.  Three 
days  were  necessary  to  make  that  trip  that  re- 
quired but  24  hours  before  the  war.  The  train 
passed  over  the  battlefields  of  northern  France, 
into  Belgium;  through  the  outskirts  of  Brussels, 
past  Liege  to  the  British  lines  at  Cologne.  Here 
the  friendly  khaki  uniform  was  replaced  by  the 
dull  gray  of  the  German  army.  Heading  north 
from  Cologne,  the  train  followed  the  border  of 
Holland  and  then  headed  cast  to  Berlin,  arriving 
in  the  imperial  city  in  the  evening  of  February  17. 

Our  reception  in  Berlin  was  varied  from  hate 
to  the  welcome  of  home-coming  victorious  troops. 
Mere  some  one  would  spit  and  mutter  "Ameri- 
canischer  swinehund";  there,  a  welcoming  smile 
would  greet  us  as  the  saviors  of  Germany, 
prompted  no  doubt  by  the  thought  that  we  had 
brought  food  for  the  Germans.  The  general  im- 
pression at  that  time  was  that  America's  sole 
object  at  the  Peace  Conference  was  to  help  Ger- 


many, and  that  through  the  efforts  of  President 
Wilson  they  were  to  be  freed  from  paving  for 
the  war.  There  were  even  posters  on  the  streets 
demanding  of  the  populace  whether  they  pre- 
ferred the  principles  of  Wilson  or  the  terrors  of 
Bolshevism.  From  the  officials  of  the  nation  we 
always  received  cool  politeness,  although  even 
they  went  out  of  their  way  to  gain  favor.  This 
state  ol  affairs  did  not  last  long,  however.  As 
soon  as  they  realized  that  we  were  there  to  help 
the  Russian  prisoners,  and  had  no  food  for  them, 
and  that  we  were  under  orders  not  to  fraternize 
in  any  way  with  them,  they  adopted  an  air  of 
hostile  antagonism. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  events  that 
followed,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  sit- 
uation just  before  and  after  the  Armistice. 
When  the  government  could  no  longer  bolster 
up  their  hopes  with  military  victories  and  prom- 
ises of  success,  mutiny  started  in  the  army  and 
revolutionary  speeches  were  made  in  the  cities. 
In  November  the  mutinying  sailors  came  down  to 
Berlin  from  the  Kiel  canal,  fought  for  three  days 
in  the  streets,  and  finally  drove  the  royal  govern- 
ment from  the  city.  The  Kaiser  deserted  his 
"broken-down  army"  and  fled  to  Holland;  the 
Crown  Prince  was  forced  to  follow.  Then  the 
Armistice  was  signed  and  the  field  was  left  to 
the  struggles  of  a  hundred  different  political  par- 
ties. The  strongest  of  these  were  the  moderate 
Socialists  under  Ebert,  the  saddlemaker,  and  the 
Sparticists  under  Liebnecht.  Elections  took  place 
in  December,  and  Ebert  was  made  president  of 
the  German  Republic. 

Then  it  seemed  that  Germany  would  settle 
down,  ddie  old  Prussian  tyranny  was  gone  after 
a  practically  bloodless  revolution  ;  the  nation  was 
exhausted  from  the  long  struggle  against  the 
world,  and  internal  peace  was  the  thing  most 
desired.  During  the  winter  the  situation  was 
quiet  on  the  surface.  Rosa  Luxemberg  attempted 
to  start  trouble  and  was  killed  "resisting  arrest." 
Several  minor  outbreaks  occurred  and  were 
promptly  suppressed.  But  underneath,  dissatis- 
faction was  increasing.  The  realization  of  defeat, 
the  apparent  unjust  accusations  of  the  Allies,  and, 
above  all,  the  lack  of  food  formed  a  fertile  field 
for  the  Sparticists'  influence.    Women  standing 
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all  day  in  bread  linos  and  receiving  but  scant  re- 
ward for  their  waiting;  men  unable  to  find  work 
when  discharged  from  the  army;  children  dying 
from  lack  of  milk  ;  all  necessities  put  out  of  reach 
by  prohibitive  prices  ;  all  hope  for  the  future  being 
killed  by  threats  of  terrible  indemnities — these 
were  powerful  forces  in  the  hands  of  the  radi- 
cals. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  two 
main  factions  fighting  each  other — the  moderate 
Socialists  and  the  radicals,  or  Sparticists.  Spar- 
ticist  is  merely  a  parlor  name  for  a  German  Bol- 
shevist. It  is  well  known  that  this  party  was 
strengthened  and  aided  financially  by  the  Russian 
Bolshevists,  and  that  they  had  common  purposes. 

The  storm  broke  during  our  third  week  in  Ber- 
lin. There  had  been  strikes  and  riots  in  progress 
in  other  cities  of  Germany  for  a  month.  Cities 
were  captured  by  the  Sparticists.  Communist 
government  was  established,  only  to  be  routed  the 
next  week  by  the  counter  attack  of  the  govern- 
ment troops.  Berlin  had  thus  far  been  quiet. 
Indeed  the  city  seemed  to  be  fast  on  the  way  to 
resuming  its  normal  state,  when  on  March  5  it 
was  turned  into  a  veritable  battlefield.  March  4 
had  been  like  every  other  day.  Perhaps  there 
were  more  people  on  the  streets.  Perhaps  peo- 
ple were  scanning  the  evening  paper  a  little  more 
closely.  It  may  be  that  the  men  returning  from 
work  glanced  with  a  little  more  thought  at  the 
glaring  posters  denouncing  the  terrors  of  Bol- 
shevism. It  might  have  been  that  those  groups 
of  men  on  the  corners  talking  so  earnestly  por- 
tended some  disaster  on  the  morrow.  But  the 
beer  gardens  were  crowded  with  the  usual  after- 
noon throngs,  listening  to  the  music  of  some  or- 
chestra. The  Opera  House  was  filled,  and  there 
seemed  to  he  no  lack  of  patronage  at  the  thea- 
ters. The  city  appeared  the  same,  hut  there  was 
a  feeling  of  tension  in  the  air,  as  if  some  great 
force  was  gathering  itself  to  break  forth. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  streets  were 
filled  with  men  and  women.  The  cars  had 
stopped  running  and  the  subway  was  barricaded. 
Trucks,  wagons,  and  every  available  thing  on 
wheels  were  transporting  the  people  about  the 
city.  All  the  stores  were  closed,  some  of  them 
blocked  by  great  iron  gates.  The  government 
had  forbidden  the  publishing  of  any  newspapers, 
hut  there  were  excited  groups  gathered  around 
the  posters  that  the  Sparticists  had  put  up  in  the 


night.  1  lere  and  there  old  men  were  selling  pic- 
tures of  the  martyred  Rosa  Luxemberg,  or  little 
pamphlets  explaining  the  advantages  of  the  Soviet 
constitution.  By  noon  all  the  factories  outside 
Berlin  were  closed  and  the  men  came  streaming 
into  the  city.  Advice  came  to  our  headquarters 
from  the  war  ministry,  tiiat  the  Americans  would 
do  well  to  appear  in  civilian  clothes.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  something  was  likely  to  blow  up  soon. 

The  Sparticists  evidently  intended  this  time 
to  make  a  decisive  demonstration  of  their  power, 
with  a  frantic  effort  to  gain  control  of  Germany. 
Their  plans  were  directed,  first,  toward  gaining 
the  upper  hand  in  Berlin  and  disarming  the  gov- 
ernment volunteers :  from  there  to  subsequently 
command  the  situation  throughout  the  country. 
The  government  placed  the  defense  of  the  city 
in  the  hands  of  a  Yeomanry  Division,  and  posted 
volunteer  guards  in  all  the  public  buildings.  At 
dark  machine  guns  began  to  appear  on  the  street 
corners,  manned  by  guards  armed  with  band 
grenades.  The  early  evening  was  quiet  save  for 
an  occasional  shot  from  an  overzealous  guard. 
The  business  district  was  crowded,  however,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  break  occurred.  At 
10  o'clock  it  came  as  if  by  prearranged  signal. 
( )ver  a  thousand  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  attacked 
police  headquarters  in  Alexanderplatz.  At  the 
same  time  fighting  broke  out  all  over  the  city. 
Re-enforcements  were  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the 
police,  but  many  of  them  refused  to  fight  and 
joined  the  attacking  forces.  It  was  no  rioting 
mob  that  led  the  attack,  but  a  well  organized 
force,  armed  with  machine  guns,  trench  mortars, 
and  field  guns.  Police  headquarters  fell  and  was 
recaptured  four  times  during  the  night.  Mid- 
night came  and  the  government  saw  they  could 
not  depend  upon  the  volunteers  to  keep  control 
of  the  situation,  and  a  hurry  call  was  sent  for 
aid  from  the  surrounding  cities.  By  daylight  the 
fighting  became  more  centralized.  With  the  riot- 
ers located,  the  loyal  troops  began  concentrating 
on  certain  districts  to  drive  the  rebels  from  the 
city.  Hastily  constructed  blockades  were  thrown 
across  the  streets  by  the  Sparticists.  Barb-wire 
and  great  rolls  of  newspaper  taken  from  looted 
printing  offices  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
advancing  soldiers.  Machine-gun  nests  were 
planted  on  the  roofs  and  behind  doorways.  All 
one  side  of  the  city  was  under  their  control. 

There  followed  two  days  of  house-to-house 
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street  fighting.  Now  and  then  an  aeroplane  cir- 
cled overhead  dropping  propaganda,  and  then  em- 
phasized its  meaning  by  swooping  down  and 
shooting  into  the  troops.  Rebel  motor  ears  tore 
through  the  avenues  with  machine  guns  work- 
ing full  blast.  All  day  troops  marched  through 
the  quiet  section  on  their  way  to  suppress  the 
mobs  :  long  columns  of  gray  figures,  with  heavy 
helmets  and  worn  uniforms  telling  of  many 
months  service  on  the  front.  Great  tanks  lum- 
bered past  to  break  down  the  barricades.  Oc- 
casional companies  of  flame  throwers  came  up 
to  clean  up  some  rebel-infested  building.  Some- 
times an  hour  would  pass  without  any  firing,  and 
then  it  would  break  out  again  with  redoubled 
fury. 

March  8  found  the  main  part  of  Berlin  free 
fmm  Sparticists.  The  troops  from  outside 
proved  too  much  for  the  revolutionists,  and  they 
had  retired,  fighting  stubbornly,  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  The  determination  of  the  government 
troops  disheartened  them  and  their  plans  failed. 
No  mercy  had  been  shown  to  them.  In  one 
square  several  hundred  were  cornered  and  shot 
down.  Fierce  fighting  continued  in  the  suburbs 
from  roofs  of  houses  and  from  behind  impromptu 
defenses,  but  their  spirit  was  broken,  and  in  a 
week  peace  had  returned.  Then  the  toll  was 
taken.  The  casualties  mounted  into  the  thou- 
sands and  among  them  many  women  and  children. 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  had  been 
destroyed.  Alexanderplatz  looked  like  some  shell- 
torn  village  of  northern  France.  The  stores  were 
stripped  of  all  they  contained;  not  a  door  or  a 
window  was  left  whole,  and  great  shell  holes 
turned  the  grass  lawn  of  the  square  into  a  bit  of 
"no-man's-land."  Well  trained  in  committing 
atrocities,  the  Bolshevists  had  mutilated  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  soldiers  beyond  recognition.  One 
carload  of  loyal  soldiers  was  taken  off  a  train  and 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  A  woman  rioter  was 
captured  who  boasted  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
killed  twenty  government  soldiers. 

I  laving  failed  in  lierlin.  the  Bolshevists  turned 
their  attention  to  the  southern  cities  of  Germany. 
All  during  the  spring,  strikes  and  riots  were  daily 
events.  In  Dresden,  the  war  minister  of  Saxony 
was  seized  by  a  mob,  mistreated  badly,  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  He  endeavored  to  swim 
ashore,  but  was  shot  at  until,  in  the  sight  of 
thousands  of  spectators,  he  sank  from  view.  For 
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three  weeks  Munich  was  ruled  by  the  Sparticists. 
They  captured  the  city  and  at  once  set  up  a  com- 
munist government  under  the  Soviet  constitution. 
They  printed  thousands  of  counterfeit  marks  in 
the  captured  mints,  thereby  lowering  the  value  of 
the  mark  throughout  Germany.  All  the  evils  of 
Bolshevism  were  practiced,  and  irreparable  dam- 
age done.  It  was  only  by  starving  the  people  out 
that  Munich  was  recaptured  and  order  restored, 
for  when  the  government  troops  attacked,  they 
hid  in  the  art  galleries  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  priceless  treasures  there  if  the  attack  was  not 
stopped. 

May  came  and  with  it  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
announcement  of  terms  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
the  majority  of  the  people,  for  instead  of  letting- 
them  know  they  were  beaten  and  would  be  forced 
to  pay,  the  government  had  kept  up  their  hope 
for  forgiveness  until  the  last.  They  could  not 
understand  why  the  blockade  had  been  continued 
after  the  Armistice  while  they  were  eating  coarse 
black  bread  and  horse  flesh.  The  whole  nation 
went  into  deep  mouring.  For  a  week  flags 
hung'  at  half-mast.  There  was  no  dancing,  no 
music,  no  theaters,  a  feeling  of  despair  settled 
over  the  country.  Great  mass  meetings  were  held 
in  the  big  cities  to  protest  against  signing  the 
treaty. 

Then  they  gave  up  hope.  A  reaction  set  in. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  reckless  pleasure- 
seeking  prevailing  among  all  classes.  Money  was 
being  thrown  away  on  wine  and  entertainment. 
Fvery  one  was  dance  mad.  The  fox  trot  was 
just  coming  into  vogue  and  was  being  danced 
to  the  strains  of  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band," 
the  latest  piece  from  America.  Why  should  they 
keep  their  money  if  it  was  to  go  to  pay  indemni- 
ties to  France,  or  be  taken  by  the  Bolshevists? 
Why  should  they  not  be  happy  now  when  the 
future  looked  so  uncertain?  It  was  the  crazed 
happiness  of  an  attempt  to  forget. 

Thus  had  Germany  spent  the  first  months  of 
peace.  They  had  yet  to  realize  that  work  and 
hard  work  is  the  only  solution  to  their  problem. 
Bolshevism  had  done  its  share  to  ruin  the  nation 
and  with  some  measure  of  success,  for  the  old 
feeling  of  patriotism  had  gone  and  a  complete  in- 
difference taken  its  place.  Whether  this  will  con- 
tinue or  whether  the  Germans  will  see  salvation 
in  an  orderly  resumption  of  industry  is  a  question 
that  is  still  unanswered. 
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I. 

IT  ALT.  began  in  the  little  country  town  of 
Calistoga,  which  sleeps  at  the  head  of  Napa 
Valley,  undisturbed  even  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  maps. 

The  Congrevcs  were  pioneers  of  the  region, 
and  owned,  I  don't  know  how  many  acres  of 
grapes.  Indeed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  I  have 
heard  it  related  that  Old  Peter  Gongreve  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Donner  pariy. 
who  were  snowbound  in  the  high  Sierras,  back 
in  "forty-eight."  They  reduced  the  number  of 
mouths  to  he  fed,  and  fed  those  by  drawing  lots, 
and — well,  that's  another  story. 

When  Hillary  Congreve,  the  grandson  of  Old 
Peter,  was  a  boy,  the  Congreves  still  owned  most 
of  Knight's  Valley,  which  in  itself  was  sufficient  to 
make  the  family  highly  respected. 

Whenever  Old  Peter  came  to  town  a  hush  fell 
upon  the  little  group  that  "rested"  about  the  Em- 
porium stove,  and  the  voices  of  the  "prophets" 
were  stilled,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate.  Tt 
was  his  practice  to  glare  balefully  at  the  loungers, 
spit  contemptuously  at  the  stove,  and,  having 
completed  this  pleasant  little  ceremonial,  to  stalk 
majestically  out — which  proves  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  consequence. 

The  fact  that  his  grandfather  was  respected, 
and  even  somewhat  feared,  was  not  displeasing 
to  Hillary.  Even  then,  Hillary  realized  that  his 
father  was  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  Old  Peter, 
and  therefore  did  not  count. 

Hillary  had  gone  to  grammar  school  with  Mary 
Lang,  hut  did  not  remember  her.  Mary's  father, 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  "prophets,"  who  was 
annually  confronted  with  the  unpleasant  necessity 
for  picking  grapes,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
cuperate the  balance  of  the  year. 

Often  have  1  gone  to  meet  Mary,  where  the 
High  Rock's  road  emerges  into  the  Valley,  and 
walked  to  school  with  her.  In  those  days  she 
was  just  a  little  girl  in  gingham,  with  wide  blue 
eyes  and  a  grin.  Nevertheless,  the  birds  sang 
more  sweetly,  and  the  sprawling  valley  seemed 
more  pleasant,  when  1  walked  to  school  with  her, 
for  she  was  my  girl  in  those  days. 

It  was  during  their  first  year  in  high  school 
that  Hillarv  became  more  than  vaguely  aware  of 


Mary's  existence.  She  studied  in  the  seat  across 
the  aisle  during  the  last  period  of  the  day. 

The  manner  of  their  introduction  was  thus: 
I  Hilary  was  dreaming'  over  his  algebra  lesson 
one  afternoon,  when  he  found  that  the  girl  was 
staring  at  him.  Unconsciously,  he  straightened 
his  necktie,  and,  more  consciously,  frowned.  She 
appeared  to  be  drawing  something,  and  continued 
to  study  him  furtively.  "It's  me.  darn  her."  he 
thought,  and  applied  himself  to  his  problem  with 
redoubled  energy.  From  the  tail  of  his  eve  he 
watched  her  studying  him  with  the  detached  air 
of  an  artist.  Ostensibly,  he  was  still  feverishly 
investigating  the  complexities  of  algebra.  "She's 
impudent,  that's  what  she  is,"  he  muttered.  "Oive 
me  that!"  he  shouted  angrily,  quite  forgetting 
that  knowledge  is  wooed  only  in  sequestered 
silence.  Mary  quickly  snatched  the  paper  from 
his  reach,  and  a  glorious  peal  of  laughter  broke 
forth  in  the  room,  which  she  tried  to  suppress 
by  stuffing  her  fist  in  her  mouth. 

The  teacher  was  scandalized  beyond  expres- 
sion. In  that  frigid,  aggrieved  tone, which  teach- 
ers have  been  perfecting  since  Seneca  tutored 
Xero,  Miss  Merrilus  delivered  her  dictum: 

"Miss  Lang,  you  may  enjoy  your  mirth  after 
class  is  dismissed  :  you  also.  Master  Congreve." 

The  silence  had  been  profound.  Now  sup- 
pressed titters  became  audible  to  further  discom- 
pose the  classic  severity  of  Miss  Merrilus's  ex- 
pression :  she  rapped  on  her  desk  threateningly. 

"Silence!"  she  commanded. 

After  school,  Hillarv  met  Mary  on  the  stairs; 
his  fair  face  flushed  with  a  rage,  which  from 
babyhood  had  been  allowed  to  develop  uncurbed. 

"That  was  your  fault."  he  roared.  "What  do 
you  mean  by  laffin'  at  me?" 

"I  wasn't  laffin'  at  you,"  she  replied,  her  eyes 
bright  and  defiant,  albeit  her  hps  trembled.  "1 
guess  I  can  draw  your  picture  if  only  you  weren't 
so  grand." 

"I'm  going  to  have  her  put  out  of  her  job," 
Hillary  decided  after  a  pause. 

"You  are  mean,"  she  replied,  passionately. 

Hillary  experienced  a  new  interest:  "She  ain't 
dressed  well,  but  she's  pretty."  For  several  con- 
secutive minutes  he  vaiulv  endeavored  to  make 
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her  laugh,  for  an  unaccustomed  shyness  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  .Mary. 

"W  here  are  yon  going?"  he  demanded  finally. 

"Oh-ah,  Conrad's,  to  pick  grapes,"  she  an- 
swered indifferently. 

"My  Dad's  got  lots  of  grapes,"  said  Hillary; 
"you  can  have  some  of  those  whenever  yon  want." 

"Thank  yon,"  she  replied,  "but  1  pick  them  for 
money." 

Hillary  had  the  grace  to  keep  silent.  "Oh!" 
was  all  he  said.   Then  later: 

''Do  you  like  grape  pickin'?" 

"No,"  said  Mary,  "I  hate  it !  The  boxes  are  too 
heavy." 

llillarv  reflected  in  silence. 

"Well."  he  said  finally,  "you  could  come  over 
to  our  place  after  school,  because  Annie — that's 
the  cook — needs  some  one  to  help  her  in  the 
kitchen." 

She  detected  a  note  of  patronage,  but  replied 
casually. 

"I'd  like  to;  and  Dad  wouldn't  care — lie  never 
does." 

Little  did  either  know  that  Hillary's  act  of 
apparent  generosity,  was  inspired  by  unbounded 
selfishness.  He  was  frequently  lavish,  but  ever 
with  a  lordly  air  which  revealed  the  ego. 

In  her  acceptance  was  the  desire  to  escape  the 
drudgery  and  uncertainty  of  grape  picking,  and 
to  separate  herself  from  her  shiftless  father;  but 
behind  it  was  the  unanalyzed  wish  to  be  near  the 
■oy  who  had  such  "nice  eyes." 

"W  ell.  I  must  be  going,"  she  said  finally,  with 
that  new  shyness  of  which  she  realized  the  exist- 
ence, but  not  the  cause.  And  with  this,  the  first 
significant  chapter  in  the  life  course  of  Mary 
Lang  comes  to  a  close. 

For  love  is  a  strange  flower:  delicate,  beauti- 
ful :  it  sometimes  attains  greatest  perfection  in 
the  most  pitiless  and  arid  environment. 

II. 

Three  uneventful  years  came  and  passed ;  then 
Hillary  went  to  a  university.  Mary  could  not  go 
to  college.  During  those  three  years  Mary  had 
worked  in  the  Congreve  kitchen.  She  was  taller 
now,  and  slender ;  and  her  plain  white  dresses 
suggested  the  contours  of  dawning  womanhood. 
The  turbulence  of  girlhood  was  gone  now,  and 
her  lips  had  become  sensitive  and  fine ;  and  her 
bine  eyes  reflected  a  spirit  as  serene  as  the  long 


drowsy  days  of  Indian  summer.  Her  father  had 
died  dnring  her  second  year  in  high  school, 
and  she  had  taken  up  her  abode  at  the  Congreve 
Ranch.  Be  it  related  to  I  Hilary's  credit,  that 
lie  had  failed  but  once  to  drive  her  to  school  in  his 
buggy. 

One  day  he  had  awkwardly  tried  to  kiss  bel- 
aud from  then  on  the  "camaraderie"  was  gone, 
and  there  was  an  air  of  constraint  in  their  atti- 
tude. Hillary  tried  to  bluff  it  off,  and  otherwise 
ignore  this  new  phase  in  their  relationship. 

She  sometimes  laughed  at  his  remarks,  but 
more  often  smiled  in  her  quiet  way,  and  looked 
at  him  when  his  attention  was  diverted  from  her. 
This  watchfulness  manifested  itself  in  other  wavs. 
She  cared  for  his  clothes,  and  mended  them  : 
and  once  when  he  was  ill  she  read  to  him  until 
it  was  time  to  prepare  dinner.  Manlike,  he 
promptly  forgot  these  small  attentions ;  and, 
womanlike,  she  continued  to  render  them. 

Once  Hillary  had  asked  Mary  what  it  was  she 
was  always  dreaming  of  and  she  had  blushed 
and  smiled,  and  said  she  didn't  know — exactly. 
Which  was  true" 

Hillary  had  continued  to  be  thoughtless,  arro- 
gant, and  good  natured ;  and  he  was  unceasingly 
grandiose.  While  at  college  some  of  the  "cub" 
had  been  tubbed  out  of  him,  and  when  he  re- 
turned during  vacation,  although  he  was  still 
boisterous  and  self-assertive,  yet  his  manner  was 
somewhat  subdued.  He  had  had  the  unpleasant 
realization  forced  upon  him  that  there  were  oth- 
ers in  the  world  who  at  least  considered  them- 
selves to  he  quite  as  important  as  he,  and  who  had 
never  heard  of  the  Congreves  or  of  Calistoga. 
Which  was  wholesome,  and  invited  the  reflection 
that  even  those  at  home  might  have  some  purpose 
of  their  own  distinct  from  the  fulfillment  of  his 
own  destiny — even  Mary. 

He  had  thought  about  Mary  at  odd  times. 

He  greeted  her  upon  his  return  with  more  re- 
spect than  was  his  wont,  and  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  hold  approval  of  her.  Hillary  even  dried 
dishes  after  dinner,  when  his  father  had  retired 
to  his  study. 

They  talked  little.  Hillary  had  the  appearance 
of  one  struggling  with  some  difficult  problem. 
Finally  he  said  suddenly  : 

"I've  a  new  car,  Mary.  Will  you  try  it  with 
me  ?" 

"I'd  love  to,"  she  replied. 
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It  was  a  very  silent  girl  who  rode  that  night 
by  Hillary's  side.  The  motor  purred  like  a  con- 
tented cat,  and  Mary  sighed  in  sympathy.  The 
giant  outline  of  Mount  St.  Helena  loomed  phan- 
tomlike in  the  distance;  the  stars  shimmered 
gently,  silhouettes  of  redwoods  were  outlined  in 
sharp  relief  against  the  sky,  and  glided  back- 
wards; a  little  gold  moon  had  become  tangled  in 
the  trees.  The  world  of  every  day  had  vanished, 
leaving  naught  but  the  silence,  the  moon,  and  two 
children,  who  felt  each  other's  nearness. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  : 

"It's  wonderful,  Hillary!" 

Suddenly  the  motor  gurgled,  and  died  with  a 
chuckle. 

"Something  is  wrong?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  everything  is  wrong !  You — see  here, 
Mary!"  Without  warning,  he  leaned  over  and 
kissed  her  on  the  mouth — quickly,  as  if  expecting 
resistance.  A  long"  moment  passed,  during  which 
Mary  appeared  to  study  the  radiator  cap.  She 
should  have  gasped,  perhaps  ;  or  sobbed  brokenly, 
or  become  resplendent  with  the  white  rage  of 
the  feline.  She  failed  to  do  any  of  these  things  ; 
simply  stared. 

Hillary  tried  to  say  something.  "Damn  it!"  he 
thought,  "men  who  find  themselves  in  this  posi- 
tion laugh  and  say  something  clever."  In  his 
nervousness,  he  pressed  his  foot  on  the  starter, 
and  the  motor  recommenced  its  muffled  roar. 
Mary  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  : 

"Stop  the  motor,  Hillary — please?" 

He  obeyed.  Then — ah,  greatest  of  miracles! 
Mary  drew  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  lifted 
her  lips  to  be  kissed.  The  lips  fluttered :  "Hillary, 
I — love  you." 

"Mary!"  the  boy  whispered;  and  drawing  her 
close,  pressed  her  lips  timidly.  Mary  nestled 
closer  in  her  blind  need,  her  heart  giddy  with  the 
ecstatic  joy  of  his  nearness.  This  was  not  the 
little  mauve  girl  of  the  Congreve  kitchen,  but  a 
new  being,  exalted  in  the  realization  of  love.  And 
with  Mary  it  was  first  love.    After  a  pause: 

"Hillary,  aren't  you  going  to  tell  me?" 

"What?"  he  asked.  "Well— er,  Mary!  Sweet- 
heart, I — love  you." 

And  he  was  honest,  r  suppose;  perhaps  he  did 
love  her  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving 
any  one — besides  himself. 

'I  he  next  morning  Hillary  rose  late,  seriously 
at  oiltS  with  the  universe.     The  soft  magic  of 


the  preceding  night  was  dispelled,  and  even  the 
valley  looked  ugly,  and  reminded  him  of  an  adder, 
as  it  sprawled,  shimmering  in  the  morning  heat. 

He  stared  moodily  out  of  the  window  while 
dressing.  What  a  wretchedly  provincial  hole  this 
was,  he  thought.  Even  Mary  !  I  [e  could  hear  her 
low  soft  song,  rising  alxne  the  clatter  of  dishes. 
She  was  just  a  hired  girl.  The  frown  deepened. 
He  hadn't  said  he'd  marry  her.  Couldn't  a  fel- 
low have  a  little  fun  without  a  girl  expecting — 
well — all  sorts  of  things?  Imagine  being  tied  to 
a  country  girl — a  servant!  Mary  was  a  good 
sort,  but  she  was  simply  not  congruous  with  his 
gay  vision  of — Xew  York.  He  wanted  to  travel — 
Arabia,  er — Mecca  :  anything  but  this. 

He  took  breakfast  in  the  kitchen;  Mary  had 
saved  it  for  him.  During  the  meal,  he  gloomily 
studied  the  napkin  ring,  and  said  nothing.  Mary 
had  long  since  learned  to  accept  his  moods. 

As  he  started  to  leave,  he  turned  awkwardly, 
and  stammered  : 

"Mary,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight.'" 

She  nodded. 

"Yes,  Hillary."  and  quietly  resumed  her  work, 
but  she  didn't  sing  again  that  day. 

"I'm  a  cad,  and  a  brute,  and  all  that:  but  I 
can't  marry — now.  There — there  are  so  many 
things  1  want  to  see  and  do  before  I  settle  down." 

She  nodded  slowly. 

"Yes,  Hillary;  I  think  I  see.  quite  fully." 

"You  see,"  he  added,  as  if  to  justify  himself. 
"I  love  you,  but  I  don't  want  to — I  can't  marry 
just  yet ;  and  you  shouldn't  think  of  it." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  thoughtfully,  "I  guess  I 
am  foolish.  It  never  entered  my  mind  to  think 
about  it.  I  supposed  we  should  marry — natu- 
rally. Hut  if  you're  going  away,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  if  you  ever  want  me.  I'm  waiting.  I 
love  you,  Hillary.  There  never  could  be  any  one 
else.  And  if  you  never  want  me,"  she  hesitated, 
"why — why.  I  suppose  I'll  be  a  little  old  maid, 
with  spectacles,  and — a  cat."  She  tried  to  smile, 
hut  her  lips  trembled  and  her  blue  eyes  glistened 
with  tears. 

I  le  left  next  day  to  resume  his  studies,  and  for 
the  following  three  years  Mary  did  not  see  him, 
yet  she  continued  to  write  him  one  letter  a  week. 
Hillary  rarely  answered  them,  and  when  he  did, 
he  wrote  about  himself.  In  Knight's  Valley  the 
available  subject  material  was  pitifully  limited; 
consequently,   Mary's   letters  were  very  much 
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the  same.  Sometimes,  however,  she  spoke  of 
love:  and  these  letters  Hillary  retained,  as  a  fit- 
ting trihute  to  himself. 

Not  infrequently  he  received  things:  a  cake,  a 
jar  of  strawberry  jam  :  and  once,  on  his  birthday, 
a  pair  of  knitted  slippers  with  his  initials  on  them. 
He  turned  laughingly  to  his  roommate. 

"Watcha  think  of  these  crawlers?"  he  asked. 
"Of  all  the  impossibles  !" 

Dear  old  Mary,  he  thought,  and  then  promptly 
forgot  all  about  her.  In  time  he  came  to  regard 
these  small  gifts  as  a  sort  of  homage  due  him. 
Mary  was  a  dear  girl,  but  she  was  a  sure  thing. 
She  would  wait.    Didn't  her  letters  say  so? 

He  felt  a  great  power  within  him;  he  wanted 
new  worlds  to  conquer,  by  which  he  meant  some 
one  besides  Mary. 

Hillary's  father  died  just  before  the  boy  grad- 
uated, whereupon.  Hillary  came  into  full  posses- 
sion  of  the  Congreve  vineyards.  After  placing 
his  father  beside  his  mother  in  the  cemetery, 
where  she  had  been  sleeping  in  the  sun  and  the 
rain  since  he  was  a  boy,  Hillary's  first  move  was 
to  sell  the  ranch,  and  invest  some  of  the  proceeds 
in  Swiss  Alps  and  French  "liqueurs." 

And  with  Hillary's  departure,  the  second  chap- 
ter in  the  life  of  Mary  Lang  comes  to  a  close. 

Like  the  far  wandering  Ulysses,  "we  remem- 
ber and  we  forget":  but,  like  him,  youth  and  its 
dreams.  Mary  did  not  forget — albeit  they  had  re- 
mained dreams.  She  had  settled  down  now,  to  be 
what  she  had  once  described  to  Hillary,  "a  little 
old  maid  with  spectacles,  and  a  cat" — only  with- 
out the  spectacles. 

He  had  left  no  address  and  probably  wouldn't 
want  to  hear  from  her  anyway.  But  she  carried 
his  image  in  her  heart,  and  life  was  sometimes 
very  dull. 

III. 

Five  years  had  passed  and,  for  Mary,  they  had 
been  quiet  and  busy.  She  had  left  the  Congreve 
ranch  upon  the  death  of  Hillary's  father,  and 
had  become  the  efficient  assistant  of  one  Dr. 
James,  who  through  a  taciturn  individual,  had 
admitted  to  Mrs.  Berry,  the  postmaster's  wife, 
that  Mary  Lang  was  worth  a  hospital. 

On  the  whole,  the  years  had  been  kind  to  her: 
she  was  older,  yes;  but.  by  way  of  compensation, 
there  was  an  added  dignity,  and  the  serenity  of 
her  countenance  reflected  the  stillness  of  her  soul. 

\\  hat  time  Mary  had  from  work  she  spent  in 


a  little  vine-covered  cottage,  with  its  own  well  in 
the  rear.  Two  little  girls  from  the  house  next 
door  came  over  very  often,  and  she  always  had 
cookies  for  them.    She  was  happy  in  a  quiet  way. 

She  thought  of  Hillary  sometimes,  and  of  her- 
self, in  an  oddly  impersonal  fashion.  She  loved 
him,  she  supposed;  or  was  it  the  memory  of  him, 
and  of  that  one  perfect  night  with  him,  which 
she  loved?  She  speculated  about  him;  his  ap- 
pearance, and  what  he  was  doing.  Hillary  loved 
her,  she  knew,  but  she  had  not  been  sufficiently 
clever.  And  she  had  promised  to  wait.  Yes,  she 
could  wait;  Hillary  would  permit  that,  no  doubt. 
Mary  smiled  a  little  sadly,  and  shook  her  head, 
as  if  to  dismiss  the  thought. 

Another  year  followed  the  other  five,  and  then, 
one  summer's  afternoon,  Calistoga  was  roused 
from  its  lethargy  by  the  news  that  Hillary  Con- 
greve had  returned.  Mary  learned  the  news  from 
the  butcher.  "Hillary  Congreve!"  she  had 
repeated  dully.  She  gave  her  order  mechanically, 
"Please,  five  cents'  worth  of  suet,  and  a  steak 
thrown  in,  please."    The  butcher  had  laughed. 

Hillary  Congreve  !  returned  !  She  wasn't  glad  ; 
it  seemed  rather  inconsiderate.  She  felt  as  she 
would  have  had  he  intended  to  demolish  her 
cottage.  That  was  it!  He  had  returned  to  de- 
molish her  memories.  It  was  like  admiring  a 
fine  statue  for  years,  and  then  to  have  it  wink 
at  you.  She  felt  that  it  was  just  a  question  of 
time  before  he  would  .seek  her  out;  and  it  was. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  thereafter, 
as  Mary  was  in  the  kitchen  making  fudge  for 
the  children,  she  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  a 
man  upon  the  porch.  She  went  to  the  door,  and, 
as  the  visitor  knocked,  her  hand  leaped  to  her 
thn.at,  and  slowly  fluttered  down  and  turned  the 
door  knob. 

It  was  Hillary,  of  course.  He  had  altered: 
tall;  more  slender;  immaculately  garbed,  his 
throat  swathed  in  a  black  scarf.  It  may  have 
been  because  of  her  training,  or  because  she  had 
loved  him.  that  she  encountered  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  unnatural  glitter  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  hollows  beneath  his  cheek-bones. 

They  stood  motionless,  staring  one  at  the  other. 
Hillary  spoke  first. 

"Well,  Mary,  you've  not  changed  much."  The 
voice  was  new  to  her ;  modulated,  soft,  phlegmy. 

"Come  in,"  said  Mary,  gravely,  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  already  in,  and  that  the  door 
was  wide  open. 
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I  U-  w  alked  over  to  the  fire  and  gazed  into  it  a 
long  time. 

Yes,  he  had  changed — changed  horribly!  Pres- 
ently he  turned  to  her  and  said,  with  a  faint  note 
of  weariness  in  his  voice: 

"1  ran  out  to  the  ranch,  this  afternoon — looks 
seed\." 

"Yes,  it  does,"  she  answered  in  a  curious  tone, 
as  though,  perhaps,  that  were  not  all. 

He  turned  to  her  suddenly,  desperately: 

"Oh,  1  know  what  you're  thinking!"  he  flung 
out  bitterly.  "And  I've  traveled  over  nine  thou- 
sand miles — to  this."  lie  took  her  hand.  "Mary, 
you  make  it  hard — what  I  must  tell  you.  I  love 
you,  dear!  I've  always  loved  you;  I  was  young, 
Alary,  and  didn't — I  wanted  to  travel,  to  see 
things.    Mary,  won't  you  marry  me?" 

She  smiled  with  infinite  sadness.  "You  might 
have  taken  me  with  you,"  she  reminded  him. 
"I  Hilary,  I  don't  want  to  be  hard,  or  to  hurt  you 
any  more  than  I  can  help;  but  one  can  not  see 
one's  dreams  evaporate  without  thinking  about 
it.  I  guess  it  was  my  fault;  I  let  you  win  too 
easily;  1  was  a  sure  thing.  After  you  had  all 
you  wanted  of  life,  you  thought,  that    if  you 


found  no  one  else,  you  could  always  return 
to  inc." 

"Mary  "  he  started  to  protest. 

"Let  us  face  facts,"  she  continued,  "for  once. 
You  were  so  sure,  you  didn't  even  answer  my  let- 
ters. You  never  thought  to  write  once.  And 
yet  you  come  back  and  expect  " 

Hillary  began,  all  the  old-time  softness  in  his 
voice : 

"Mary,  don't  you  remember  that  night?  St. 
Helena,  and  the  moon  glow  on  the  hills,  and — 
Mary,  your  promise?  Remember.  'If  you  ever 
want  me  '  " 

"Don't!"  she  whispered,  as  if  he  were  drawing 
a  hasp  over  her  heart.  "You  haven't  any  right ; 
vou  are  not  that  boy  whom  1  promised  ;  you  are 
not  even  yourself.    You  are — his  left-overs." 

She  felt  herself  slipping,  suddenly  grown  very 
weak  and  tired. 

"And  besides,"  she  was  sobbing  now.  "I've 
waited  so  long — I  like  it." 

"Mary!"  she  felt  his  arms  about  her.  She 
struggled  weakly  a  moment,  then  lay  still  against 
his  coat,  and  raised  her  lips  to  be  kissed. 


Ashes 

By  A.  Binns 

There  is  grey  drifting  rain  upon  the  bills. 

The  dee])  vast  tide  Hoods  slowly  past  the  land. 

A  chill  has  settled  on  the  house, 

Of  empty  silence  and  damp  cold. 

There  is  a  feeble  blaze  that  struggles  at  the  grate, 

But  it  can  never  warm  the  emptiness 

(  If  the  chilled  house, 

['or  the  fire  has  gone  ou1  in  the  hearts  of  the  two 
W  ho  sit  in  silence  by  the  hearth. 


Our  Heroine 


By  Elizabeth  B.  Spilman 


I CAME  to  with  a  start  on  that  memorable 
W  ednesday  morning,  three  weeks  ago,  col- 
lected my  faculties  in  an  instant,  and  reached 
involuntarily  for  the  hell  rope.  I  am.  by  profes- 
sion, a  heroine,  hut  my  career  is  behind  me — T 
have  made  my  last  appearance  in  the  pages  of 
literature.  For  fifteen  years  I  served  the  famous 
Mr.  Reginald  R.  Beecher,  his  patient  and  faith- 
ful heroine,  through  the  precarious  years  of  his 
first  struggles  for  recognition,  when  the  return 
mail  brought  its  sheaf  of  unavailable  manuscript 
with  unvarying  regularity,  to  the  triumphant 
moment  that  saw  his  contributions  accepted  by 
the  editors  of  no  less  than  three  best-sellers.  His 
success  was  the  making  of  my  fortune,  my  days 
of  anxiety  were  over,  and  hut  for  a  moment  of 
perversity  \  should  have  spent  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame.  I  feel  it  only  just 
to  myself  that  I  should  give  an  account  of  the 
facts  which  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
retire  forever  under  a  cloud  of  opprobrium  from 
the  world  of  fiction,  for  which  purpose  I  must 
return  to  Wednesday  morning. 

These  awakenings  in  which  1  find  myself  a  new 
being,  in  strange  surroundings  and  unforeseen 
situations,  are  always  accompanied  by  a  thrill  of 
surprise  and  anticipation,  but  T  remember  my 
pleasure  to  have  been  disturbed  upon  this  occa- 
sion by  an  uneasy  sense  of  foreboding  which  I 
attributed,  at  the  time,  to  the  character  of  the 
story  I  was  about  to  enact,  and  to  the  working 
of  that  intuitive  sixth  sense  with  which  my  au- 
thor is  so  given  to  endowing  me.  I  was  not 
alarmed  therefore,  and  having  pulled  the  bell- 
cord  mechanically  I  began  a  survey  of  my  sur- 
roundings. My  first  thought,  always,  is  a  mirror, 
as  a  matter  not  of  vanity  but  of  curiosity,  and  I 
must  --ay  for  Reginald  that  he  usually  leaves  one 
where  1  can  readily  avail  myself  of  it.  Indeed, 
1  now  found  myself  in  the  first  lines  seated  at 
my  dressing-table,  in  a  loose  negligee,  a  pose  de- 
signed to  create  an  atmosphere  of  intimacy  be- 
tween reader  and  heroine,  and  to  give  the  illus- 
trator an  opportunity  of  drawing"  two  views  of 
me  at  one  sitting. 

I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  should  make  an  attrac- 
tive cover.  I  had  dark  straight  hair  and  deep 
impenetrable  eyes.  I  do  not  understand  why  eyes 
are  particularly  desirable  if  they  possess  some 


quality  which  eludes  penetration,  but  Reginald 
knows  the  public,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  quarrel 
with  that  something  in  my  eyes  which  is  to  as- 
sure me  a  husband  in  the  last  page.  I  was 
tall  and  slender  in  proportion,  my  features  were 
irregular  but  expressive,  my  smile  whimsical  yet 
wistful — these  are  Reginald's  euphemisms,  not 
my  own.  I  had  on  a  dressing  gown  of  filmy  yel- 
low, in  contrast  with  the  deep  cream  of  my 
complexion;  if  the  truth  were  to  be  known,  a 
most  unbecoming  color. 

And  here  I  must  pause  to  remark  that  one  of 
my  grievances  against  this  man  is  his  utter  lack 
ot  taste  in  selecting  my  outfits.  I  have  come- 
to  dread  the  first  inspection  of  ray  wardrobe 
at  the  opening  of  a  story.  He  has  translated 
the  prophetic  fallacy  into  terms  of  clothes  in 
the  belief  that  the  effect  of  a  tale  is  heightened 
il  the  heroine's  gown  keeps  pace  with  the  chang- 
ing moods  in  which  her  author  indulges,  and 
it  is  inevitabl&'that  at  a  climax  I  shall  have  to 
wear  crimson,  or  black  relieved  only  by  the 
questionable  whiteness  of  my  skin,  that  in  lighter 
moments  I  shall  be  expected  to  appear  in  blues 
and  pinks,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  a  proposal 
I  shall  be  requested  to  slip  into  something  lav- 
ender or  mauve.  No  one  person  can  do  it;  more 
particularly  one  who  is  handicapped  in  the  first 
ten  lines  with  an  olive  complexion. 

from  the  mirror  I  glanced  to  the  dressing- 
table.  It  was  elaborately  appointed,  the  silver 
bearing  the  monogram  "C.  van  H."  The  ''van" 
stamped  me  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  of  New  York;  and  I  did  not  doubt 
that  my  first  name  was  Camilla  or  Charlotta. 
W  hen  my  maid  came,  in  answer  to  my  call,  with 
hot  chocolate — something  Reginald  knows  I  de- 
test— and  addressed  me  as  Miss  Caroline,  I  was 
distinctly  relieved.  W  hile  my  hair  was  being- 
done  in  soft  coils  about  my  bead,  I  studied  the 
luxurious  room  reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  as 
I  became  accustomed  to  its  details,  I  began  to  lose 
myself  in  my  role. 

Fifteen  years,  however,  had  taught  me  much 
of  what  to  expect,  and  I  felt  a  little  weary  of  tin- 
game  as  I  idly  watched  Anna  readjusting  hair- 
pins. Reginald  has  two  themes,  which,  thread- 
bare as  they  are  from  use,  he  is  able  to  cloak  anew 
and  use  alternately  with  such  success  as  1  have 
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described.  In  the  one,  which  begins  in  the  slums, 
I  am  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  numerous  fam- 
ily, the  only  one  possessed  of  an  intellect  and  am- 
bition, who  longs  to  put  forever  behind  her  the 
odor  of  cabbage  soup,  and  to  attain  to  the  higher 
things  of  life;  in  the  other  1  find  myself  in  the 
veritable  cast  of  Yere  de  Yere,  longing  to  get 
away  from  all  superficiality,  to  know  life,  and  to 
rub  elbows  with  the  masses. 

I  was  speculating  on  what  form  the  fever  for 
living  would  take  in  this  instance,  when  a  stout 
little  lady  in  a  very  lacy  dressing  jacket,  her 
iron  gray  hair  still  in  curling-pins,  bustled  into 
the  room,  exclaiming,  "Ah,  C  aroline,  my  dear 
child,  are  you  quite  well  this  morning?"  Of 
course,  it  was  Mamma.  I  knew  her  instantly, 
and  from  past  experience  felt  sure  that  as  far  as 
Reginald  was  concerned,  there  would  be  no  af- 
fection wasted  between  us:  A  misunderstood 
daughter  yearning"  for  a  broader  horizon,  and  a 
fussy  little  mother  with  a  keen  social  eye  and 
a  sharp  tongue.  She  was  all  out  of  breath  over 
nothing  more  important  than  the  fact  that  Archie 
Strong  would  be  in  for  tea,  and  that  I  must 
change  my  appointment  with  the  hair  dresser, 
and  wear  my  Nile-green,  and  remember  that  he 
would  one  day  have  millions  in  his  own  name, 
and  so  on,  while  I  listened  languidly,  having 
guessed  the  whole  plot  at  the  first  word  about 
Archie,  and  wishing  that  Reginald  would  leave 
more  to  his  readers'  imaginations. 

That  afternoon,  as  I  entered  the  reception 
room,  I  was  greeted  heartily  by  the  young  man, 
whom  T  recognized  immediately — evidently  we 
were  supposed  to  have  met  before.  He  was  slen- 
der and  well-groomed,  with  an  easy,  disarming 
manner.  Of  course,  the  impression  which  Regi- 
nald gave  the  public  was  that  he  was  a  young 
popin-jay,  addicted  to  pearl-gray  spats  and  silk 
handkerchiefs  to  match,  an  habitue  of  tearooms, 
and  something  of  a  fraud,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  public  should  have  looked  upon  him 
with  disapproval,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
Archie  Strong  was  none  of  these.  I  lis  hand- 
shake alone  convinced  me  of  his  worth.  How- 
ever, submerged  as  T  was  in  the  character  of 
'  aroline,  and  actuated  as  I  was  by  her  emotions, 
though  not  by  her  sentiments,  T  could  only  appear 
intensely  bored,  and  feel  miserable. 

That  night,  alone  in  my  room,  after  a  ball 
which  was  as  truly  uninteresting  as  Reginald 
Beecher  wished  to  portray  it,   I    found  myself 


throwing  a  few  essentials  into  a  hand-bag.  evi- 
dently in  preparation  for  flight  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  old  spirit  of  excitement  came  over 
me.  I  did  not  know,  of  course,  from  one  moment 
to  the  next,  that  I  was  going  to  do,  but  J  had 
perfect  confidence  in  Reginald's  bringing  me 
safely  through  any  escapade ;  he  was  paid  to  do 
it.  After  1  had  packed  and  dressed  myself  in 
a  simple  navy-blue  tailored  suit,  the  sort  of  thing 
one  of  my  calling  always  has  to  have  on  hand.  I 
sat  writing  notes  and  thinking  alxmt  my  soul 
and  liberty  and  a  life-work,  as  my  author  direct- 
ed, until  the  milk  wagons  began  clattering  over 
the  cobble-stones,  when  I  slipped  out  through 
the  servants'  entrance  into  the  quiet  streets. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  story.  J  was  directed  toward  a 
poorer  quarter  of  the  city  ;  I  found  a  cheap  board- 
ing house  whose  keeper  was  willing  to  take  me 
in.  and  I  rented  a  small  hall  bedroom  which 
looked  out  through  a  dirty  window  into  a  light- 
well,  and  as  I  took  off  my  hat  before  a  cracked 
and  mildewed  looking-glass  I  tried  to  feel  that 
at  last  I  had  found  freedom.  Inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours  I  had  secured  a  position  as  cloak 
model  in  a  cheap  down-town  store,  which  none 
of  my  acquaintances  would  ever  visit,  had  re- 
buffed with  dignity  the  kindly  advances  of  the 
head  floorwalker,  and  had  seen  the  man  whom  I 
was  destined,  by  all  the  laws  of  romance,  to  be- 
come engaged  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 

His  room,  of  course,  was  directly  opposite  mine 
on  the  other  side  of  the  air-well.  I  had  suspect- 
ed it  from  the  moment  I  first  stepped  to  my  win- 
dow and  saw  a  pair  of  socks  hung  out  to  dry 
across  the  way,  and  my  suspicions  were  strength- 
ened later,  when,  by  nicely  timed  coincidence,  we 
poked  our  heads  simultaneously  out  of  our  re- 
spective windows,  exchanged  embarrassed  smiles, 
and  hastily  withdrew.  He  was  unmistakably  the 
hero  type.  I  realized  that  this  was  just  the  same 
old  disguised  man-hunt,  and  what  with  ennui, 
and  the  odor  of  boiled  onions  in  my  room,  and 
the  red  carpet  rug — stock  properties  of  realism — 
I  lost  my  cue,  which  was  exaltation  and  the  first 
stirrings  of  love,  and  cried  myself  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Reecher  had  the  decency  to  let  three  days 
go  by  before  he  arranged  a  meeting  between  me 
and  the  "marked-down  quarry."  It  was  a  sim- 
ple little  encounter  on  the  stairs  as  we  returned 
from  work  with  bundles  of  food  under  our  arms, 
a  chance  remark  about  the  weather,  developing 
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into  a  friendly  talk  and  thence  into  a  dinner 
party  for  two.  The  man's  name  was  George 
Davis.  He  was  dark,  broad-shouldered,  serious, 
but  possessed  of  a  quick,  humorous  turn  ot 
mind.  Apparently  he  was  employed  in  some  kind 
of  manual  labor.  Above  all  he  was  a  man.  It 
was  for  me  to  see  in  him  the  ideal  mate,  to  be 
captivated  by  his  manhood  and  overcome  by  his 
personality,  and  in  spite  of  social  discrepancies 
and  the  prospect  of  endless  corned-beef  dinners, 
innumerable  boiled  cabbages  and  endless  pans  of 
greasy  dishwater,  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with 
him. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  Reginald  would  never 
have  the  courage  to  leave  George  Davis  a  com- 
mon hod-carrier  or  bricklayer  on  a  mere  pittance 
of  seven  dollars  a  day,  and  that  the  young  man's 
reticence  as  to  his  employment  meant  that  he 
was  at  least  a  journalist  searching  for  copy,  and 
probably  a  famous  writer  or  sociologist.  As  a 
hod-carrier  I  should  have  respected  him  at  least, 
but  as  a  disguised  genius,  imposing  upon  my 
Sympathies,  I  detested  him.  Moreover  his  self- 
assurance,  well  grounded  as  it  was,  angered  me. 


For  fifteen  years,  1  had  allowed  my  passions  to 
be  dictated  entirely  by  a  stroke  of  Reginald's  pen, 
and  his  choice,  however  ill-conceived,  had  de- 
termined the  trend  of  my  affections.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  indignity  of  my  position, 
and  all  the  while  I  had  to  chat  with  this  man 
across  the  light-well,  I  had  to  thrill  at  his  strength 
and  accept  his  protection  and  advice,  that  a  fatu- 
ous public  might  be  edified  by  the  beauties  of  love 
in  a  garret. 

I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could,  but  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  head  floor-walker  were  beginning 
to  tell  on  my  nerves,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in 
a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  accumulated 
grievances  of  years,  I  committed  an  unpardon- 
able offense,  to  the  dishonor  of  my  profession 
and  to  my  own  everlasting  disgrace.  Reginald 
had  left  me  alone  in  my  hall  bed-room  to  rhap- 
sodize over  George  Davis  while  he  picked  up  the 
loose  ends  of  the  story.  It  was  my  opportunity. 
I  found  the  nearest  telephone  and  called  Archie 
Strong;  and  with  his  answer  the  gates  of  my 
career  as  a  professional  heroine  shut  with  a  clang 
of  finality  behind  me. 
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28-1  Orange  Alley 

By  James  A.  Ouinby 


YES,"  said  Madeline,  calmly,  and  held  up 
her  lips  to  be  kissed. 
And  W.  Morton  Paxley  was  a — but  wait. 
I  want  to  state,  before  I  go  on.  that  he  fairly 
beamed  when  you  called  him  Morton,  ■and  was 
rather  ashamed  of  the  W.,  which  stood  for  Wil- 
liam. Moreover,  he  was  the  type  of  young  man 
who  appears  to  best  advantage  in  an  English-cut 
coat.  Having  done  my  worst.  I  may  as  well  ad- 
mit that  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  couldn't  very 
well  help  it,  as  he  was  one  of  "The"  Paxleys.  So, 
being  a  gentleman,  he  leaned  forward  a  trifle — 
calmly  and  reverently,  as  a  gentleman  should — 
and  kissed  Madeline. 

Please  don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Made- 
line was  impulsive  in  her  action.  Fact  is,  it  was 
W.  Morton  who  was  directly  responsible,  for  he 
had  just  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

He  had  thought  the  matter  over  carefully,  and 
had  come  to  a  conclusion.  She  had  family, 
wealth,  beauty — named  in  the  order  of  impor- 
tance— and  a  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  a  de- 
tached, impersonal  manner.  This  appealed  to  W. 
Morton,  for  he  was  nothing  if  not  impersonal, 
lie  placed  Intellect — capital  "I" — above  every- 
thing else  in  the  world — even  above  the  real 
estate  values  on  Beacon  Hill.  He  liked  to  think 
that  his  mind  was  paramount — that  his  every  act 
was  a  carefully  planned  move  in  a  well-ordered 
existence.  In  short,  W.  Morton  Paxley  was  a 
high  priest  of  self-analysis — the  First  Supreme 
I-Know-Me  of  the  royal  cult  of  egoistic  predes- 
tination. 


Madeline  realized  this,  and  admired  the  atti- 
tude for  its  mechanical  perfection.  Therefore — ■ 
being  a  woman — she  resented  the  attitude — also 
on  account  of  its  mechanical  perfection.  Or  per- 
haps she  had  been  reading  a  book  which  had  an 
Irishman  for  a  hero,  and  had  fallen  heir  to  a 
Mood.  She  wasn't  too  old  for  that,  even  if  she 
could  remember  the  day  when  the  best  Boston 
people  had  poodles  instead  of  Airedales.  At  any 
rate,  she  felt  that  something  w?as  lacking  in  her 
newly-acquired  fiance — some  little  touch  of  the 
seamy  side — some  dash  of  red-blooded,  rough- 
and-tumble  impulse. 

There  has  been  a  grievous  dearth  of  conversa- 
tion so  far.  I  don't  apologize — it  is  the  essence 
of  realism.  In  moments  like  this,  even  in  the 
world  of  the  Paxleys  and  Stantons,  conversar 
tion  is  distinctly  out  of  place.  W.  Morton  caught 
himself  taking  a  lazy  enjoyment  in  the  romantic 
atmosphere — the  twilight  which  darkened  the 
Stanton  drawing  room — the  proximity  of  Made- 
line. It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  imme- 
diately sought  a  mental  antidote. 

"It's  growing  quite  dark,"  he  said,  uneasily. 
"Hadn't  we  better  have  a  light?" 

Then  Madeline  remembered  her  Mood. 

"Come  here,"  she  said,  moving  to  the  window. 

Below  them,  the  lights  of  the  city  were  begin- 
ning to  gleam  in  the  half-darkness,  the  far-off 
harbor  beacons  twinkling  red  and  green  in  the 
distance. 

"It  is  when  I  look  at  things  like  that,"  said 
Madeline  softly,  "that  I  am  afraid  of  what  the 
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future  may  hold  for  us.  Down  there  is  life — 
every  single  light  that  we  see  shines  upon  some 
section  of  humanity  of  which  we  know  nothing." 

"11m — ah,  yes — "  W.  Morton  was  a  bit  puz- 
zled, "but  I  can't  see  that  it  has  any  effect  on  us." 

"No,  not  directly,  but,  .Morton — "  the  girl 
threw  out  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  exasperation, 
"can't  you  see  that  you  haven't  done  anything,  all 
your  life,  except  the  sort  of  thing  which  our  type 
of  people  always  does?  Have  you  ever  had  a  real 
experience — one  that  wasn't  part  and  parcel  of 
your  guarded  existence  ?  That's  why  I  wonder — 
a  little — if  we'll  be  able  to  achieve  any  sort  of 
real  life  in  the  future." 

Paxley  wondered,  too,  but  being  a  wise  young 
man,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  and  tried  to  steer  the 
conversation  into  other  channels.  He  was  still 
wondering  when  he  said  good-bye  to  Madeline 
at  the  door  a  few  minutes  later.  Yes,  he  was 
perfectly  capable  of  becoming  engaged  at  seven 
o'clock  and  going  home  at  seventy-thirty — just 
as  a  matter  of  self-discipline. 

The  street,  with  its  flanking  rows  of  gloomy 
stone-fronted  houses,  was  deserted,  save  for  a 
single  blue  taxicab,  which  stood,  with  its  motor 
chugging  erratically,  near  the  curb.  Paxley, 
having  an  inborn  antipathy  to  walking,  stepped 
around  the  rear  of  the  machine  and  hailed  the 
driver,  who  was  leaning  over  a  front  fender,  ex- 
perimenting with  his  engine. 

"I  say,"  called  W.  Morton  above  the  din  of 
the  exhaust,  "could  you  take  a  passenger?" 

The  driver  turned  a  smooth,  moon-like  face 
toward  the  newcomer.  He  was  a  slight,  stoop- 
shouldered  man,  and  wore  a  leather  coat  some 
three  sizes  too  large  for  him.  After  a  moment 
of  alert  scrutiny  he  spoke. 

"I  could,"  he  said.  "I  have  all  the  inclination 
in  the  world,  but  my  gaseous  conveyance  is  suf- 
fering from  intermittent  hesitation.  It  is  all 
noise  and  very  little  progress  like  the  followers 
of  the  Musselman  religion." 

Paxley  looked  at  the  man  keenly  to  see  if  he 
might  be  joking,  but  the  round  face  above  its 
leather  collar  was  as  impassive  as  ever. 

"And  speaking  of  religion,"  the  other  went  on, 
his  voice  rising  slightly,  "do  you  know,  young 
man,  that  religious  observance  is  the  most  per- 
nicious habit  in  the  world?  Do  you  know  that 
the  basic  principles  of  every  cult  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  founded  on  mythical  sham  and  fal- 
lacious misconceptions  of  scientific  phenomena — 


that  both  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  are  erroneous 

in — " 

"I  know,"  interrupted  Paxley,  "that  you're 
wasting  a  lot  of  gas — conversational  and  other- 
wise. Let  me  have  a  look  at  the  motor.  Sounds 
a  bit  like  carburetor  trouble." 

"You're  a  kind  young  man,"  said  the  driver. 
"Look  at  it  as  long  as  you  please — I'll  tell  you 
about  the  Koran  some  other  time.  But  I  want 
to  warn  you  that  the  motor  is  a  spiteful,  mali- 
cious contraption.  Here,  take  this  coat — it'll 
keep  your  sleeves  out  of  the  grease." 

"Put,  really,  I  don't — " 

"Here,  take  it."  The  little  man  wriggled  out 
of  the  garment  and  extended  it  beseechingly  to 
Paxley.  "If  you  fix  the  thing  so  it  doesn't  sound 
like  a  dog  scratching  fleas  on  a  bass  drum,  you 
can  ride  in  it  for  nothing.  Besides,  I'd  like  to 
try  on  your  coat — I  think  it  would  match  my 
style  of  beauty." 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  he  reached 
for  the  gray  coat  which  the  younger  man  had 
placed  on  the  front  seat.  Paxley  grunted  to  him- 
self. The  man  was  evidently  crazy — but  the  blue 
taxi  offered  the  only  available  transportation. 
He  thrust  his  arms  into  the  leather  coat  and  went 
to  work:  Had  VV.  Morton  but  known  it  he  was 
falling  under  the  blighting  sway  /of  a  thing 
utterly  foreign  to  his  nature — a  wayward  im- 
pulse. The  erstwhile  chauffeur  leaned  against  the 
fender  and  continued  his  easy  flow  of  words. 

"My  name's  Boggins,"  he  said.  "Do  you  won- 
der that  I  never  had  it  in  the  Hall  of  Fame? 
Imagine  a  great  poet,  or  a  President,  with  a 
name  like  that.  Oh,  well — if  my  father  had 
taught  me  something  about  automobiles  in  my 
youth,  instead  of  sending  me  to  a  theological 
seminary,  I  wouldn't  be  asking  you  to  help  me." 

Paxley  straightened  his  back,  amused  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"But  you  call  yourself  a  chauffeur,  don't  you?" 
he  asked. 

"Who?  Me?  Not  in  a  million  years.  I'm  an 
anti-theosophist  by  profession.  I've  been  preach- 
ing against  preachers  ever  since  they  tried  to 
make  one  out  of  me.  Last  year  I  started  forty- 
two  street  fights  and  got  thrown  out  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  churches  and  six  revival  meet- 
ings. I  experiment — I  give  demonstrations — I 
show  where  Christianity  is  fallacious,  Hindooism 
a  fake,  Buddhism  a  snare  and  a  deception — " 
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"Yes."  broke  in  Paxley,  "but  how  were  you 
experimenting  on  the  automobile?" 

"With  a  fork,"  answered  Boggins,  promptly, 
lie  extended  the  implement  for  inspection.  It 
was  a  long,  two-tined,  silver-handled  affair,  evi- 
dently part  of  a  carving  set. 

"A  joy  to  the  eye,"  said  Hoggins,  balancing  it 
fondly  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  waving 
the  other  in  expansive  circles.  "Lately  a  better 
half  and  life  companion  to  the  carving  knife  of 
the  Chief  of  Police." 

"Ah  !"  Paxley  was  interested.  "Then  the  Chief 
is  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"Oh,  no.  Xo,  the  Chief  doesn't  know  me.  He's 
never  met  me — and  as  yet,  neither  has  he  over- 
taken me.    I  stole  the  fork." 

Paxlev  stepped  back  from  the  motor,  hardly 
knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  suspect  a  hoax. 

"Yes,"  went  on  the  anti-theosophist,  his  bland 
face  as  sphinx-like  as  ever,  "I  did  it  as  an  experi- 
ment. I'm  experimenting  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments just  now.  One  of  'em  says  'Thou  shalt  not 
steal.'  Why  not?  I'm  trying  to  find  out.  I 
once  spent  a  month  trying  to  discover  why 
sneezes  come  in  pairs,  instead  of  triplets." 

Paxley  laughed.  He  felt  a  vague  stirring  of 
liking  for  the  man.  W  hat  was  it  Madeline  had 
said?  Oh,  yes — that  he  had  never  had  an  .ex- 
perience that  wasn't  part  of  his  humdrum  exist- 
ence. Well — here  it  was.  He  made  a  sudden 
decision — at  least,  that's  what  he  would  have 
called  it.  For  my  part,  I  would  dub  it  an 
impulse — full  panoplied,  in  strange  and  virgin 
soil. 

"I  was  making  another  experiment,"  said  Bog- 
gins,  "when  the  temporary — ah — indisposition  of 
my  conveyance  interrupted  my  progress." 

Paxley  put  down  the  hood  of  the  machine. 
The  motor  was  running  smoothly. 

"Well."  he  said,  "the  interruption  is  over.  It 
was  only  a  little  carburetor  trouble.  What's  your 
latest  experiment  ?  Going  back  to  the  Chief's 
house  to  steal  the  carving  knife?" 

"Xo."  said  Boggins,  seriously.  "I  was  on  my 
way  to  28*4  Orange  Alley." 

"Where  is  the  place?"  asked  W.  Morton.  "And 
why  are  you  going?" 

"I  don't  know.  The  address  was  on  a  card 
which  I  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  leather  coat 
this  afternoon.  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  stole  the 
leather  coat  ?  That  was  all  that  was  on  the  card — 
merely  '281^.  Orange  Alley,'  and  a  penciled  in- 


scription reading  '(  ).  K. — 8:30  p.  m."  It's  almost 
8:30  now.  I  'm  going  to  see  why  anyone  should 
want  to  write  cards  about  the  place.  And  I'm 
going  to  hud  out,  too — that  is,  1  am  if  I  don't 
see  something  else  in  the  meantime  that  takes 
my  fancy." 

\\".  Morton  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind 
and  decided,  to  his  intellectual  satisfaction,  that 
the  affair  was  foolish  in  the  extreme — not  worth 
bothering  with,  really.  Then,  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, he  heard  himself  speaking. 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to  go 
with  you." 

Boggins  paused,  with  one  foot  on  the  running 
board. 

"A  seeker  after  the  infinite,"  he  said,  solemnly, 
"always  welcomes  company.  If  you  come  in  the 
proper  experimental  spirit,  your  presence  will  be 
a  joy  and  an  inspiration." 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  blue  taxi  sped 
erratically  down  the  canyon  of  stone-fronted 
houses,  with  W.  Morton  Paxley,  still  bundled  in 
the  leather  coat,  perched  somewhat  anxiously  be- 
side the  driver.  For  be  it  known  that  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Boggins  drove  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  talked — quite  at  random.  The 
queer  thing  about  it  was  that  he  was  as  placid 
and  unperturbed  as  if  he  bore  no  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  the  machine. 

"The  highest  aim  of  mankind,"  he  declaimed, 
missing  the  front  of  a  street  car  by  a  matter  of 
inches,  "should  be  the  pursuit  of  errant  fancy — 
the  zealous  quest  for  the  objective  of  the  point- 
ing finger  of  Fate." 

"Meaning  28%  Orange  Alley?" 

"Meaning  just  that." 

"By  the  way — "  Paxley  felt  in  the  pockets  of 
the  leather  coat —  "there  were  no  other  interest- 
ing clues  that  the — ah — finger  of  Fate  pointed 
out  to  you  this  evening,  were  there?" 

"Yes — there  were  more  papers  in  the  inside 
pocket,  but  I  didn't  look  at  'em.  One  thing  at 
a  time — that's  my  motto." 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  said  W.  Morton,  "I'd  like 
to  know  from  whom  you  happened  to  steal  the 
coat." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Boggins'  voice  was  tinged  with 
sincere  regret,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  didn't  make  a 
separate  job  of  that.  It  was  lying  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  machine." 

"By  the  eternal  Gods!    Then  you — " 
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"Don't  swear  by  gods,  young  man.    There  are 
no  gods.    Yes,  I  stole  the  machine." 
Paxley  whistled  softly. 

"Do  you  know  the  way  to  this  Orange  Alley?" 
he  asked. 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  Hoggins,  skidding 
sideways  down  a  car  track  and  righting  himself 
with  a  jerk.  "I  asked  a  policeman,  and  he  said 
it  was  off  Trevor  Street,  about  four  blocks  from 
Commercial,  but  he  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
north  or  south  of  Commercial.  Useless  lot,  these 
policemen.  1  tried  to  get  even  by  telling  him 
about  the  Chief's  silver-handled  fork,  but  I  guess 
he  didn't  believe  me.    Anyway,  he  just  laughed." 

W.  Morton  sympathized  with  the  policeman. 
Everything  connected  with  the  affair  began  to 
take  on  a  rosy  tint.  Madeline  would  approve  of 
this.  He'd  tell  her  all  about  it.  His  feeling  of 
general  well-being  began  to  affect  even  his  regard 
for  Madeline.  Jove!  She  was  wonderful.  She 
had  wealth,  position,  beauty — and — yes — he 
searched  his  mind  carefully  for  a  moment — yes, 
he  loved  her.  His  every  move  tonight  would  be 
for  her  sake.  He  would  follow  the — what  was  it 
Roggins  had  said? — the  pointing  finger  of  Fate — 
detach  himself  from  his  everyday  existence,  and 
live  for  the  moment  alone.  He  would  place  his 
mind  in  the  background  for  once — allow  it  to 
receive  impressions  only.    He  would — 

But  here  the  analytical  processes  of  W.  Mor- 
ton Paxley  were  rudely  interrupted.  The  blue 
taxi,  evidently  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  ex- 
asperation by  the  anti-theosophic  driving  of  Bog- 
gins,  lurched  sideways  into  the  gutter,  skidded 
along  the  curb  for  a  few  feet,  and  hooked  one 
front  wheel  playfully  over  a  fire  hydrant.  They 
were  in  the  waterfront  district,  somewhere  on 
Commercial  Street.  A  few  bystanders  stared 
curiously  at  them.  From  a  brilliantly  lighted 
doorway  across  the  sidewalk  the  inevitable  well- 
meaning  gentleman  shouted  advice.  Ever  notice 
him?  lie's  usually  fat,  and  speaks — continu- 
ally— in  a  tenor  voice. 

Paxley  lifted  his  feet  gingerly,  one  by  one,  to 
make  sure  that  he  hadn't  thrust  them  through  the 
floor  board.  lie  looked  al  Hoggins.  That 
worthy,  apparently  oblivious  to  the  mishap  which 
had  befallen  his  machine,  was  staring  intently 
at  the  brilliantly  lighted  door  across  the  sidewalk. 
\V.  Morton  followed  his  gaze,  and  became  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  reason  for  his  companion's 


rapt  absorption.  Over  the  door,  in  illuminated 
letters,  so  that  all  who  passed  might  read,  were 
the  words  "Holy  Chost  Apostolic  Mission.  Serv- 
ices Nightly."  From  within  came  the  doleful 
strains  of  a  one-cylinder  organ. 

Moggins  clambered  to  the  sidewalk,  his  eves 
fixed  steadily  ahead,  as  if  he  were  walking  in  his 
sleep. 

"Aha !"  he  muttered,  hoarsely.  "A  call — a  call 
to  duty.  An  outpost  of  religious  propaganda — an 
open  mouth,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour — a  ten- 
tacle of  evil,  thrust  among  an  unsuspecting  and 
defenseless  people." 

Forgotten  were  Orange  Alley  and  the  finger  of 
Fate,  forgotten  the  blue  taxi  and  the  ap]xfinted 
hour  of  8 :30.  Boggins,  like  a  modern  St.  George, 
had  girded  up  his  loins  and  gone  forth  to  do 
battle  with  the  dragon  of  religion.  His  head 
thrust  forward  aggressively,  his  arms  a  little  bent 
and  swinging  easily  at  a  ready  angle,  he  crossed 
the  sidewalk  and  disappeared  into  the  open  door. 

Xow  YV.  Morton  Paxley  felt  no  call  to  do 
battle  royal  with  the  forces  of  the  Gospel.  But. 
on  the  other  hand.  Hoggins  had  his  coat.  He 
hesitated.  From  the  Apostolic  Mission  there 
came  a  confused  shouting.  The  organ  ceased 
abruptly.  W  aving  arms  and  legs  were  silhouetted 
for  a  brief  instant  against  the  brilliant  square  of 
the  doorway — then  a  man  hurtled  out  over  the 
threshold  and  assumed  an  undignified  sitting  pos- 
ture on  the  sidewalk.  He  was  a  large  man.  and 
he  was  not  Boggins.  W.  Morton  hesitated  no 
longer. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  should  be  able  to  tell 
you,  in  thrilling  detail,  how  Paxley  went  to  the 
aid  of  his  companion,  but  I  am  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  W.  Morton,  being  human,  did  exactly 
what  you  or  I  would  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  trod  on  the  starter,  backed  away 
from  the  hydrant,  and  chugged  away  down  Com- 
mercial Street  as  fast  as  the  blue  taxi  could  take 
him. 

If  you  are  disappointed  in  W.  Morton,  or  if 
you  suspect  him  of  deserting  his  newly  formed 
ideals,  be  reassured.  You  may  satisfy  yourself  of 
his  romantic  integrity  by  following  the  blue  taxi 
to  the  corner  of  Trevor  Street,  and  via  devious 
wanderings  to  the  abbreviated  byway  known  as 
( )range  Alley. 

( To  Be  Concluded ) 


Russia  Re-Examined 


By  Geroid  Robinson 

Editor's  Note:  By  permission  of  the  editors  of  The  Freeman,  a  weekly  which  recently  began  publication  in  New 
York  City,  this  article  appears  simultaneously  in  that  journal  and  in  The  Stanford  Cardinal.  The  writer  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  new  weekly,  and  a  former  editor  of  The  Stanford  Sequoia. 


THE  good  lady  who  settled  an  argument 
about  the  quality  of  her  cookery  by  an 
appeal  to  the  rolling  pin  did  not  really 
succeed  in  proving  her  point.  Soviet  Russia  has 
made  a  similar  appeal — not  by  choice,  but  from 
necessity — and  thus  far  the  world  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  superior  quality  of  soviet  house- 
keeping. After  all.  what  Russia  lays  claim  to  is 
not  so  much  a  novel  and  very  superior  army,  as 
an  economic  and  social  system  of  almost  millen- 
nial quality.  If  Kolchak  and  "capitalism"  ban* 
come  back  to  power  by  force  of  arms,  another 
generation  or  two  might  have  passed  leaving  still 
untested  the  fitness  of  this  new  system  for  the 
usages  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defeat 
of  Kolchak.  Denikin  and  the  rest,  means — not 
that  the  test  has  been  completed — but  that  it  is 
about  to  begin.  When  Russian  goods,  and  Brit- 
ish and  American  goods,  meet  in  free  markets, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  say  that  the  Slavic  ex- 
periment in  socialization  is  actually  under  way. 

The  greater  the  dissimilarity  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  Western  European  systems  of  produc- 
tion, the  more  significant  will  be  the  results  of  the 
competitive  experiment  upon  which  the  world  is 
about  to  enter.  Just  how  great  these  differences 
are,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  material  on 
Russia  takes  the  form  of  hastily  written  and  not 
always  unbiased  press  dispatches,  of  propaganda 
from  inspired  sources,  or  of  official  documents, 
law-codes,  and  the  like,  which  must  often  present 
a  picture  of  what  is  hoped  for,  rather  than  of 
what  has  already  been  accomplished.  With  all 
these  considerations  in  mind,  and  with  no  new 
factual  material  to  present,  the  writer  neverthe- 
less feels  justified  in  attempting  to  erect  a  new 
edifice  of  generalizations  upon  a  foundation  of 
acknowledged  insecurity. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  political  and  economic 
systems  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  The  country- 
wide organization  by  industries,  under  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  National  Economy,  is  almost 


purely  economic,  while  the  soviet  system,  which 
for  convenience  may  be  called  "the  political  gov- 
ernment," is  largely  economic  both  in  foundation 
and  in  function. 

The  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Soviets  have  been 
by  this  time  pretty  well  advertised.  Suffrage,  of 
course,  is  restricted  to  the.  workers,  and  those 
persons  who  derive  their  income  from  interest 
on  capita]  or  from  the  exploitation  of  labor  are 
specifically  disfranchised  by  the  Constitution. 
The  workers  are  grouped  primarily  in  accord- 
ance with  their  economic  interest  as  producers  : 
In  agricultural  regions  the  village  is  the  basic 
unit  ;  in  cities,  the  trade  union  or  the  shop  organ- 
ization. The  villagers  elect  representatives  to  the 
rural  or  volost  Soviets  which  in  turn  choose  dele- 
gates to  the  county  and  provincial  Soviets.  In 
the  cities,  the  unions  and  shop  groups  elect  the 
members  of  the  urban  soviet,  and  this  body 
chooses  deputies  to  sit  with  those  from  the  rural 
districts  in  the  provincial  soviet  council.  Thus 
far,  the  outlines  of  the  system  are  extremely  sim- 
ple, but  above  the  level  of  the  rural  and  urban 
Soviets  complications  appear  and  multipy.  For 
instance  the  urban  Soviets  are  represented  in  the 
provincial  councils  by  one  deputy  for  each  2,000 
"voters."  while  the  volosts  return  one  member 
for  each  10,000  "inhabitants."  The  apportion- 
ment of  places  in  the  bodies  next  highest  in 
rank — the  regional  Soviets — follows  the  same 
proportion,  5,000  urban  "voters"  being  balanced 
against  25,000  rural  "inhabitants."  And  here 
there  are  two  additional  complications  :  the  coun- 
ty assembly  through  which  the  rural  population 
must  choose  its  regional  deputies  contains  repre- 
sentatives of  towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhab- 
itants as  well  as  of  the  purely  agricultural  volosts, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urban  members  of 
the  regional  councils  are  chosen  direct  by  the  city 
Soviets.  At  the  top  of  the  whole  representative 
system  stands  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  So- 
viets, with  some  of  its  members  elected  by  the 
provincial  councils,  in  which  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban Soviets  are  represented,  at  the  rate  of  one  for 
every  125.000  "inhabitants,"  and  other  members 
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chosen  direct  by  the  urban  Soviets  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  each  25,000  "voters."  There  is  no  com- 
mon denominator  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  com- 
parison between  the  terms  "inhabitant"  and 
"voter,"  but  since  both  the  men  and  women  work- 
ers of  the  cities  hold  the  franchise,  the  five-to- 
one  rule  would  seem  to  give  a  decided  advantage 
to  the  urban  industrial  vote.  I  lowever,  the  provi- 
sion for  both  direct  and  indirect  urban  representa- 
tion in  the  All-Russian  Congress  would  make  it 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  soviet  system  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  gerrymandered  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  industrial  pro- 
letariat. Just  where  the  line  falls  between  "ur- 
ban" and  rural  organization  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain ;  but  with  more  than  32  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  European  Russia  resident  in  towns  of 
2,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  12.4  per  cent  con- 
centrated in  cities  counting  10,000  and  up,  it 
would  seem  tolerably  easy  for  the  industrial  ele- 
ment to  maintain  a  position  of  control  by  the 
peaceable  use  of  the  constitutional  means  already 
provided.  Of  course  the  extent  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  are  actually  in  op- 
eration is  still  a  matter  of  hot  debate,  but  the 
intent  of  the  instrument  is  plain  enough.  What 
the  legalized  domination  of  Russia  by  urban 
and  industrial  interests  may  mean  to  competing 
nations  is  a  matter  to  be  discussed  later. 

When  we  turn  from  political  government  to  the 
processes  of  actual  production,  we  find  the  em- 
phasis still  more  strongly  industrial.  To  date  the 
reorganization  of  agriculture  has  gone  only  a 
very  little  way.  According  to  Economic  Life,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy,  85  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  nobility  has  been  taken 
over,  mostly  for  "un-organized  distribution."  In 
.March,  \(>VK  the  Commissariat  of  Agriculture 
began  the  systematic  organization  of  "soviet 
estates"  and  succeeded  in  equipping  some  2,500 
of  these  estates  by  the  end  of  October.  It  is 
understood  that  these  "soviet  estates"  are  partly 
or  wholly  independent  of  the  local  Soviets,  and 
that  the}-  are  worked  by  an  agricultural  prole- 
tariat and  managed,  like  industrial  plants,  by 
hoards  on  which  the  workers,  the  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Council,  and  the  Commissariat  of  Agricul- 
ture are  represented.  At  the  latest  report  only 
1,651,858  acres  of  land,  or  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  cultivated  area  of  Soviet  Russia,  were  be- 
ing administered  in  this  fashion.    It  appears  then 


that  for  an  indefinite  period  agricultural  opera- 
tions will  be  very  much  what  they  were  before 
the  revolution. 

The  case  with  industry  is  far  otherwise.  Writ- 
ing in  Economic  Life,  V.  Milutin  says: 

"During  this  second  year  [of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public! vve  have  completed  the  nationalization  of 
industry.  At  the  present  moment  .  .  .  there 
are  in  all  some  4,000  nationalized  enterprises 
which  represent  practically  90  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  production.  We  have  created  up 
to  ninety  industrial  state  monopolies,  centralizing 
the  entire  industrial  management." 

The  organization  of  production  under  these 
state  monopolies  is  by  all  odds  the  most  signifi- 
cant product  of  the  revolution.  The  manner  in 
which  members  of  the  All-Russian  Congress  are 
chosen  has  already  been  described.  This  Con- 
gress elects  an  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  which  assumes  supreme  power  in  the 
Republic  when  the  Congress  itself  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. This  committee  in  turn  forms  a  council 
or  cabinet  of  eighteen  ministers,  called  People's 
Commissars,  who  carry  on  the  everv-day  business 
of  government.  One  of  these  ministers  has  the 
title  of  Commissar  of  National  Economy,  and  he 
and  the  lesser  dignitaries  who  sit  with  him  form 
the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  to 
which  body  is  entrusted  the  management  and 
correlation  of  all  nationalized  industry  in  Russia. 
The  sixty-nine  members  of  this  Council  are  ap- 


pointed as  follows : 

Erom  industrial  unions  of  workers  in  nation- 
alized industries     30 

Erom  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee .:   10 

Erom  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
( the  Commissars  of  Finance,  Agriculture, 
and  Ways  and  Communications  are  among 
this  number)    7 

Two  from  each  of  10  Regional  Economic 
Councils  -   20 

From  the  All-Russian  Cooperatives   2 


69 

Next,  there  is  for  each  separate  industry  a 
"central"  or  board  of  directors  appointed  as  fol- 


lows : 

P>y  the  Workers'  Union   3  (  workers  I 

By  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na- 
tional Economy    3  (  public  ) 

(  )n  the  recommendation  of  the 

managers  of  local  plants   3  (technicians) 
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Finally  each  local  plant  or  group  of  plants  in 
a  given  industry  is  managed  by  a  board  of  three 
members,  one  elected  by  the  workers,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  "central"  for  the  industry,  and  one 
appointed  by  the  Regional  Economic  Council, 
which  represents  all  the  workers  of  the  region. 
The  agriculturists  on  the  "soviet  estates"  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  industrial  system,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  rural  population  can  affect  the 
workings  of  industry  only  through  the  All-Rus- 
sian Congress,  far  removed  as  it  is.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  unionized  industrial  popu- 
lation of  Russia,  together  with  the  organized  rural 
proletariat,  forms  a  national  economic  organiza- 
tion which  runs  pretty  much  "on  its  own."  This 
modified  syndicalist  organization  perhaps  has  in 
it  more  of  the  germs  of  life  than  the  much  dis- 
cussed Soviets.  Isaac  Don  Levine,  who  recently 
visited  Russia  for  the  New  York  Globe,  is  indeed 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Economic  Coun- 
cil, with  the  centrals  and  the  local  managerial 
boards,  will  eventually  supersede  the  political 
organization  entirely. 

The  means  devised  for  the  distribution  and  reg- 
ulation of  labor  in  nationalized  industries  and  in 
privately  operated  plants  are  quite  as  elaborate  as 
the  mechanism  for  the  general  management  of 
production  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  two  or- 
ganizations interpenetrate  to  such  a  great  degree 
as  to  be  altogether  inseparable.  It  is  the  specific 
object  of  the  Code  of  Labor  Laws  to  enforce  the 
right  of  society  to  the  labor  of  all  its  members,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual, not  only  to  a  fair  return  for  the  work 
done,  but  to  a  share  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
efforts.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutional  provi- 
sion that  "he  who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat," 
the  code  makes  all  able-bodied  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty,  men  and  women 
alike,  subject  to  compulsory  labor.  The  converse 
of  this  proposition  is  that  all  citizens  subject  to 
compulsory  labor  have  "the  right  to  employment 
at  their  vocations  and  for  the  remuneration  fixed 
for  such  class  of  work."  All  wage  earners  are 
divided  into  groups  and  categories  "by  special 
valuation  commissions,  local  and  central,  estab- 
lished by  the  respective  professional  organiza- 
tions [trade  unions],"  and  are  effectively  guar- 
anteed employment  at  all  times  with  the  wage 
appropriate  to  their  grade.  When  in  an  individ- 
ual case  such  work  is  not  available,  the  wage 
earner  may  be  temporarily  assigned  by  the  De- 


partment of  Labor  Distribution  to  work  of  lower 
grade  and  pay ;  but  when  he  is  engaged  upon 
such  work  he  is  paid  an  unemployment  subsidy 
which  raises  his  wage  to  that  appropriate  to  his 
group  and  category;  if  no  work  of  any  sort  can 
be  found  for  him,  the  subsidy  paid  equals  the 
full  amount  of  his  appropriate  wage.  Not  only 
does  the  Department  of  Labor  Distribution  have 
the  power  of  shifting  individual  workers  in  this 
fashion  to  meet  the  needs  of  production,  but 
where  urgent  public  interest  so  demands  "the 
Department  of  Labor  Distribution  may,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  respective  professional  unions  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Labor,  order  the  transfer  of  a  whole  group  of 
workers  from  the  organization  where  they  are 
employed  to  another  situated  in  the  same  or  in 
a  different  locality,  provided  a  sufficient  number 
of  volunteers  for  such  work  cannot  be  found." 

Hence  the  rights  of  individual  workers  to  limit 
production  by  withholding  their  efforts  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  or- 
ganized workers,  once  engaged  upon  the  un- 
dertaking to  which  they  are  assigned,  have  ex- 
traordinary powers.  The  remuneration  appropri- 
ate to  each  group  and  category,  and  the  general 
conditions  under  which  work  is  performed  are 
regulated  "by  tariff  rules  drafted  by  the  trade 
unions,  in  agreement  with  the  directors  or  own- 
ers of  the  establishments  or  enterprises  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissariat  of  Labor."  "In 
cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  directors  or  owners  of  estab- 
lishments or  enterprises,  the  tariff  rules  .  . 
[are]  drawn  up  by  the  trade  unions  and  submit- 
ted for  approval  to  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Labor."  Standard  of  output  for  wage  earners 
of  each  group  and  category  are  fixed  by  the 
valuation  commissions  of  the  respective  trade 
unions,  and  submitted  for  the  joint  considera- 
tion of  the  proper  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy.  The 
penalty  for  underproduction  is  a  transfer  "by  de- 
cision of  the  proper  valuation  commission  to 
other  work  of  the  same  group  and  category,  or 
to  a  lower  group  or  category,  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  wages." 

The  trade  unions  of  Russia  thus  continue  to 
occupy  a  very  important  place  in  the  regulation 
of  industry,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  groups  of  workers,  the  classification 
of  wage  earners  into  groups  and  categories,  and 
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the  determination  of  wages  and  standards  of  out- 
put. In  addition  to  this,  the  unions,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  proper  Department  of  Labor,  draft 
rules  for  the  internal  management  of  industrial 
establishments,  and  finally,  either  through  their 
function  as  political  units  in  the  soviet  system 
or  directly  thrcugh  their  appointive  power,  it 
appears  that  they  exercise  a  preponderant  influ- 
ence in  the  more  important  soviet  councils,  in 
the  Commissariats  of  Labor  and  National  Econ- 
omy, in  the  several  industrial  "centrals,"  in  the 
Regional  Economic  Councils,  and  in  the  tri- 
partite managerial  boards  of  the  different  indus- 
trial plants. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  trade  unions  as  such 
is  modified  by  the  existence  of  shop  organiza- 
tions which  may  in  some  cases  cut  across  union 
lines  ;  but  the  only  functions  specifically  assigned 
to  the  shop  groups  by  the  Code  of  Labor  Laws 
are  those  of  examining  the  evidence  in  cases 
where  a  worker  has  voluntarily  left  his  place 
and  of  enforcing  the  "rules  of  internal  manage- 
ment" framed  by  the  unions.  On  the  political 
side,  it  is  admitted  that  in  the  municipal  soviet 
elections  confusion  sometimes  results  from  the 
double  balloting  of  workers  who  vote  first  as 
members  of  a  shop  organization  and  later  as 
members  of  a  union.  However,  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  grouping  for  industrial  and  political  ac- 
tivity appears  much  less  complex  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  general  the  unions  of  Russia 
are  now  organized  on  industrial  rather  than  craft 
lines,  and  that  by  consequence  the  shop  organiza- 
tions are  generally  composed  wholly  of  members 
of  one  single  union  and  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses "locals"  of  that  union. 

If  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  labor  power  of 
Russia  is  pretty  much  at  the  disposal  of  a  na- 
tional governmental  and  industrial  organization 
which  is  in  turn  dominated  by  the  labor  unions, 
the  problem  of  militarized  labor  loses  most  of 
its  significance.  According  to  press  reports, 
four  of  the  sixteen  Red  armies  are  now  engaged 
in  productive  activity.  The  statement  that  this 
is  merely  a  temporary  expedient  seems  plausible 
enough.  The  matter  of  returning  labor  to  a 
peace  basis  has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  by 
Leon  Trotzky — who  is  certainly  not  over  ardent 
in  the  cause  of  demobilization  : 

"Labor  conscription  [said  Trotzkyl  means 
that  the  qualified  workmen  who  leave  the  army 


must  take  their  work  books  ( pamphlets  resem- 
bling the  American  Army  Service  Record )  and 
proceed  to  places  where  they  are  required — where 
their  presence  is  necessary  to  the  economic  sys- 
of  the  country." 

Another  matter  which  has  lately  been  more  in 
the  public  eye  than  the  soviet  system,  or  the  or- 
ganization of  men,  materials  and  management 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  is  the 
distributive  system  of  the  country — and,  more 
specifically,  the  cooperatives.  For  a  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  cooperative  societies,  with  their 
enormous  membership,  could  supply  the  mecha- 
nism for  delivering  to  the  Russian  people  the 
goods  which  the  Allies  wished  to  sell  to  them, 
and  for  collecting  raw  materials  to  be  shipped 
westward  in  exchange.  If  this  sleight-of-hand 
performance  was  once  possible,  it  certainly  is  so 
no  longer.  According  to  Economic  Life,  "the 
large  laboring  masses  have  been  drawn  into  the 
work  of  the  various  bodies  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion, .  .  .  these  latter  have  been  consolidated, 
and  the  entire  soviet  apparatus  for  distribution 
amalgamated  with  the  cooperative  system."  A 
Moscow  dispatch  quotes  Andrew  Leshave,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Inion  of  Cooperatives,  in 
part  as  follows :  "The  cooperatives  are  now  sim- 
ply a  part  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Food  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  country  is  now  entirely 
in  our  hands." 

Now,  if  this  sketchy  and  diffident  discussion  of 
Russian  political  and  economic  life  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  that  the  Russian  revolution  did 
not  lose  its  industrial  and  proletarian  character 
with  the  end  of  the  term  of  violence  and  surren- 
der itself  thereafter  to  a  system  of  "political 
democracy"  which  would  permit  a  gradual  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  order  in  economics,  if 
not  in  politics.  The  agricultural  population  does 
not  have  either  in  the  economic  or  in  the  politi- 
cal field  that  extra-governmental  unity  which  the 
trade  unions  give  to  the  industrial  workers.  In- 
deed it  seems  that  the  industrial  organization  un- 
der the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy 
has  in  it  certain  highly  important  elements  of 
autonomy  which  would  make  it  a  most  formidable 
enemy  of  an  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets 
which  showed  indications  of  a  drift  toward  man- 
hood suffrage,  territorial  organization,  and  gen- 
eral reconstruction  along  political  lines.  Indeed, 
it  may  not  he  too  much  to  say  that  the  power 
of  the  industrial  unions  to  paralyze  completely 
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all  the  industries  of  the  country  makes  political 
reconstruction  quite  impossible,  without  the  pref- 
ace of  a  violent  and  bloody  revolution. 

If  this  proposition  is  sound,  it  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate its  significance  for  the  future.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  a  country  permanently  organized, 
politically  and  industrially,  for  production  and 
the  preservation  of  working-class  control  is  about 
to  come  into  competition  with  countries  or- 
ganized politically  and  industrially  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this,  that  and  the  other  check  and 
charge  upon  production. 

On  the  side  of  agriculture,  conditions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  for  years  pretty  much  what  they 
were  before  the  revolution.  When  trade  begins 
once  more,  Russia  will  again  make  huge  exports 
of  corn,  flour,  buckw  heat,  timber,  flax,  eggs,  and 
dairy  produce,  and  these  products  will  go  chiefly 
t  i  ( lermany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  and  Belgium,  just  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  war. 

With  mining  and  manufacturing  the  case  is 
vastly  different.  Here  the  post-revolutionary  or- 
ganization is  dominated  by  the  class  that  car- 
ried the  revolution  itself  through  to  success. 
And  the  whole  energy  of  this  class  is  now  direct- 
ed to  the  building  up  of  industries  which  will 
come  directly  into  competition  with  the  indus- 
tries of  the  West.  Before  the  war  Russia's  im- 
ports were  chiefly  in  the  form  of  machinery  and 
woolens  from  Germany,  machinery  and  coal  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  raw  cotton  from  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  the  trade  barriers  are 
down,  these  imports  will  flow  again  to  Russia. 
In  all  probability  the  United  Kingdom  will  take 
the  lead  in  this  trade,  with  the  United  States  sec- 
ond, France  third,  and  Germany  fourth.  In  the 
markets  of  Russia,  goods  from  the  capitalistic 
factories  of  England,  the  United  States  and 
France  will  compete  with  the  products  of  the 
partly  socialized  industries  of  Germany  and  the 
union-controlled  industries  of  Russia.  If  the 
strain  of  this  competition  falls  most  heavily  upon 
Great  1  iritain,  it  is  because  it  is  her  industries 
that  are  most  in  need  of  foreign  markets.  And 
this  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  this  need  has 
brought  British  industry  into  direct  conflict  with 
an  economic  system  organized  on  new  lines.  The 
story  of  German  inroads  into  British  markets  in 
the  Far  Fast  has  been  told  many  times.  Im- 
perialists like  Chamberlain  and  Bonar  Law,  and 
Liberal  reformers  like  Asquith,  Lloyd  George, 


and  Churchill  were  willing  to  concede  in  pre-war 
days  that  Germany's  success  in  these  markets  w  as 
in  large  part  due  to  the  paternal  welfare  work 
of  the  German  government.  The  Germans 
had  found  out  that  by  keeping  the  workingmen 
fat  and  sleek  they  could  get  more  work  out  of 
them,  sell  more  goods  overseas,  make  more  profits 
for  the  employers,  and  incidentally  turn  out  cer- 
tain by-products  in  the  way  of  national  glory 
and  an  army  that  was  physically  fit.  The  English, 
who  had  been  inclined  to  favor  a  hand-to-mouth 
method  of  exploitation,  came  late  into  the  wel- 
fare contest,  but  the  Liberal  party's  program  of 
social  legislation  shows  that  in  pre-war  days  the 
islanders  were  picking  up  ideas  at  a  great  rate. 
By  their  emulation  of  Germany,  the  English  had 
admitted  that  unregulated  exploitation  was  less 
profitable  than  paternalism. 

But  the  contest  that  is  now  about  to  begin  is 
not  one  in  comparative  profitability.  It  is  rather 
a  contest  between  a  system  which  denies  the  legit- 
imacy of  profits  and  another  system  which  would 
maintain  profits  even  at  the  cost  of  importing 
the  policies  of  enemy  states.  If  through  a  term 
of  years,  British  goods — and  French  and  Ameri- 
can goods — are  gradually  forced  out  of  Russian 
markets  by  the  products  of  Russian  industry,  this 
will  prove  something,  just  as  German  inroads 
upon  British  trade  in  the  Far  East  proved  some- 
thing. In  the  latter  case  attention  centered  upon 
the  element  of  widest  difference  between  the 
British  and  German  systems — namely,  social  wel- 
fare. If  now  the  decision  goes  once  more  against 
England,  it  may  be  argued  with  reason  that  a 
productive  organization  which  owes  no  obliga- 
tions to  rent,  interest,  and  profit,  is  in  some  ways 
preferable  to  a  system  which  is  loaded  down  with 
all  these  prior  liens  and  with  a  government  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  them. 

Of  course  there  will  be  other  matters  of  dif- 
ference— the  question  of  individual  human  satis- 
factions, for  instance — and  there  will  be  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  these  other  matters  of- 
fer the  true  explanation  of  all  that  may  happen. 
<  )f  course,  too,  the  increasing  unreasonableness 
of  the  workers  in  the  Allied  countries  may  bring 
the  test  to  an  untimely  end.  However,  as  things 
stand  it  does  look  as  though  the  world  was  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  large-scale  experiment  in 
which  production  for  use  will  function  in  compe- 
tition with  production  for  profit. 


The  Lure  of  the  Train 


]  le  is  striding  through  the  darkness, 

He  is  striding  down  the  night, 

He  is  throbbing  with  the  pulses  of  desire, — 

And  his  rumbling  chariot  wheel 

Shooting  down  its  path  of  steel 

Strikes  the  blackness  through  and  through  with  sparks  of  fire. 

From  the  past  of  untold  ages, 

From  the  depths  of  unknown  vales, 

From  the  distances  remote  and  strange  to  time, 

As  a  monarch  from  his  throne 

On  he  comes  to  claim  his  own, 

Calls  to  follow,  follow  to  an  unknown  clime. 

And  I  thrill  to  hear  him  calling, 

Thrill  my  senses  to  enthralling. 

Thrills  my  heart  to  lea];  and  meet  him  and  obey  : 

Panting  is  his  breath  and  hot, 

But  my  will  denies  him  not, 

As  he  folds  me  in  his  arms  and  flees  away. 

Like  the  whistling  winds  we  revel 
In  the  riot  of  our  joy; 

Like  the  maddening  whirl  of  dervishes  distrait ; 

Rending  all  the  bands  that  bind, 

Madly  leaving  them  behind. 

All  the  rankling  bands  of  weary  toil  and  fate. 

Flying  past  the  fields  of  poppies, 

Flying  past  the  cottage  homes, 

Flying  past  the  meadows  where  the  cattle  graze. — 

Toward  the  halo  mystic,  dim, 

The  horizon's  distant  rim. 

Refuge  City  of  life's  weary  runaways. 

We  are  riding  towards  the  glory, 

We  are  riding  towards  the  East, 

We  are  riding  towards  the  land  of  golden  gleams — 

And  the  rhythm  of  the  reels 

Winding  on  the  iron  wheels 

Round  and  round  us  wraps  the  gauzy  stuff  of  dreams. 


The  Future  of  Oil 


By  Benjamin  F.  Hake 


IS  our  oil  supply  nearly  exhausted?  This  is  a 
question  that  has  been  demanding  attention 
with  increasing  emphasis  for  several  years. 
The  exhaustion  of  this  resource  is  not  a  crisis 
which  may  he  encountered  in  the  dim  future — in 
a  generation  or  two — but  one  which  has  already 
taken  definite  form,  and  whose  influence  has  been 
felt  for  years  by  men  whose  fingers  were  on  the 
pulse  of  the  petroleum  industry.  Indeed  the  soar- 
ing price  of  all  petroleum  products  is  a  definite 
warning  of  the  approaching  crisis. 

Though  petroleum  has  been  known  for  at  least 
two  thousand  years,  its  commercial  exploitation  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  world's  great  indus- 
tries. Also  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beneficent  and.  unfortunately,  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  shortest  lived. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  distribution  of  petroleum 
and  the  great  length  of  time  it  has  been  known  in 
the  Old  World,  the  successful  exploitation  of 
petroleum  on  a  commercial  scale  w*as  begun  in 
America.  Though  many  wells  bored  for  other 
purposes  had  encountered  showings  of  oil,  the 
first  real  oil  well  was  bored  in  1859,  by  E.  L. 
Drake,  on  Oil  Creek,  near  Titusville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  great  difficulty,  a  pipe  was  forced 
into  the  ground  for  33  feet,  and  oil  was  struck  in 
considerable  quantity.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  petroleum 
resources  of  this  country.  By  1861  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  had  grown  to  such  an  extent,  and  so 
little  was  known  of  its  uses,  that  the  price 
dropped  to  ten  cents  a  barrel. 

Oil  production  in  the  United  States  increased 
with  amazing  rapidity.  In  1864,  2,500,000  bar- 
rels were  produced :  in  1880,  the  annual  produc- 
tion was  22,400.000  barrels:  in  1917  it  was 
335.CO0.000  barrels,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  production  of  the  world. 

In  sixty  years  petroleum  has  progressed  from 
the  status  of  a  commodity  of  little  value  to  that 
of  one  of  the  chief  necessities  of  life.  Except  for 
a  few  specialized  purposes,  there  is  no  known  sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  petroleum  as  a  lubricant. 
Kerosene  has  produced  a  good,  convenient,  and 
efficient  light  for  millions  of  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  is  still  the  main  illuminant  for  all 
districts  where  neither  gas  nor  electric  power  is 
economically  available.     The  world  is  turning 


more  and  more  to  petroleum  as  a  source  of  power 
for  ships.  Two  pounds  of  oil  will  turn  as  much 
water  into  steam  as  three  pounds  of  coal,  while 
in  point  of  space  occupied  on  board  ship,  36  cubic 
feet  of  oil  is  the  fuel  equivalent  of  67  cubic  feet 
of  coal.  Thus  by  adopting  oil  firing  for  steam 
purposes  the  cruising  radius  of  a  ship  is  greatly 
increased.  Furthermore  oil  may  he  put  aboard 
ship  more  conveniently  and  more  speedily  than 
coal,  and  may  be  stored  on  board  with  more  con- 
venience and  safety.  The  army  of  stokers  that 
fires  a  modern  coal-burning  ship  is  largely  elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  oil  fuel.  These  facts  have  led 
the  navies  of  the  world  to  adopt  the  use  of  oil  for 
steam-raising  purposes,  and  our  navy  is  now,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be,  dependent  on  a  supply 
of  oil  for  its  activity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  invite 
attention  to  the  situation  and  one  immediately 
thinks  of  the  predominant  place  held  by  the  auto- 
mobile in  our  system  of  personal  and  commercial 
transportation.  Aside  from  the  lubricant  phase 
of  the  argument,  the  automobile  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  gasoline,  or  some  grade  of  fuel  closely 
approximating  gasoline. 

Now  is  the  doleful  picture  of  a  nation  deprived 
of  the  use  of  its  machines  a  mere  chimera  cre- 
ated by  pessimistic  prophets  ?  It  decidedly  is  not ! 
As  stated  by  one  of  the  foremost  petroleum  au- 
thorities, Mr.  M.  L.  Requa,  in  his  report  to  Con- 
gress in  1916,  "The  handwriting  blazes  upon  the 
walls  in  characters  of  fire."  Though  the  end  is 
not  definitely  in  sight,  the  path  we  are  treading 
is  plain  ;  and  the  direction  it  is  leading  us  is  un- 
mistakable. 

Though  the  United  States  produces  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  oil  of  the  world,  the  nation  exports 
a  comparatively  small  amount,  and  imports  from 
Mexico  a  greater  amount  than  is  exported.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  oil  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  have  been  drawn  on  each  year 
for  the  past  few  years,  so  that  during  1917  the 
stocks  were  reduced  by  some  10,000,000  barrels, 
and  during  1918  they  were  further  reduced  by 
about  20,000,000  barrels.  Still  more  lately,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  demand  was  exceed- 
ing the  supply  by  about  a  million  barrels  a  week, 
and  that  to  continue  to  supply  oil  as  demanded 
by  industry  the  production  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  over  50,000,000  barrels  per  year.  As 
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this  is  more  than  half  of  the  present  annual  pro- 
duction of  California,  it  is  clear  that  the  meeting 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  demand  is  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  Ralph  Arnold,  a  famous  petroleum  engi- 
neer, represents  the  decline  of  production  of  a 
field,  after  the  maximum  output  has  been  reached, 
by  a  curve  which  drops  rapidly  at  first,  and  then 
flattens  to  a  long  gradual  slope.  According  to 
this  estimate,  after  peak  production  has  been 
passed,  production  will  diminish  by  about  fifty 
per  cent  during  the  first  ten  years,  by  a  further 
twenty  per  cent  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  an 
additional  ten  per  cent  during  the  third  ten  years. 
After  that  the  annual  decrease  is  smaller,  though 
the  tendency  remains  constant.  While  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  peak  of  production  has  been  at- 
tained in  all  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  United  States, 
no  very  great  increase  is  expected  even  from  the 
youngest  of  them.  Production  has  so  far  kept 
approximate  pace  with  demand,  chiefly  by  virtue 
of  a  constant  drilling  campaign,  both  in  new  and 
older  fields. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming  large  areas  of  land  which  are  under- 
laid by  thick  layers  of  oil  shale.  This  is  a  rock 
from  which  an  average  of  about  twenty-five  gal- 
lons of  oil  per  ton  may  be  extracted.  This  forms 
a  very  important  reserve  of  oil,  and  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  potentially  more  important  than  our 
deposits  of  liquid  petroleum.  However,  the  cost  of 
producing  this  oil  is  such  that  it  can  only  become 
available  by  degrees  as  the  price  of  oil  increases. 

It  may  be  seen  then,  that  the  hope  of  material 
increase  of  domestic  production  depends  chiefly 
on  the  opening  of  new  fields.  As  the  technology 
of  oil  finding  is  constantly  being  improved  and 
augmented,  it  is  possible  that  some  unsuspected 
oil  resources  may  be  found  in  this  country  ;  but 
the  vast  number  of  wells,  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive, that  have  been  drilled,  together  with  the 
inferences  they  enable  the  expert  to  draw,  make 
tlie  finding  of  great,  unsuspected  resources  im- 
probable. The  hope  that  production  may  be  in- 
creased to  meet  the  growing  demand  is  not  to  be 
seriously  entertained,  and  that  such  an  increase 
could  be  long  maintained  is  quite  unthinkable. 

The  production  of  the  present  oil  fields  has 
been  carefully  studied  during  a  long  period  of 
years.  From  this,  and  a  remarkably  complete 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  United  States, 
experts  have  been  able  to  make  estimates  of  the 


total  oil  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that,  on  the  basis  of  100.000.000  population,  there- 
have  been  extracted  to  date  42  barrels  of  oil  per 
capita,  that  the  annual  per  capita  rate  of  produc- 
tion is  3.4  barrels,  and  there  remains  a  reserve 
of  about  70  barrels  per  capita.  Thus  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  production  our  oil  would  last  twenty- 
years  and  then  be  completely  exhausted.  Obvi- 
ously this  will  not  be  strictly  true,  for  decreas- 
ing production,  which  is  unavoidable  unless  new 
sources  are  opened,  will  diminish  the  amount  of 
oil  available  to  the  market,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  price,  and  an  attendant  decrease  in 
the  use  of  oil  and  its  products. 

The  crisis  that  is  impending  is  but  the  natural 
result  of  the  development  of  our  country.  The 
inherent  qualities  of  petroleum,  which  furnishes 
us  with  light  and  heat,  and  furnishes  our  ma- 
chines with  motive  power  and  lubrication,  natu- 
rally lead  to  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  the 
substance.  Nature  richly  endowed  the  country 
with  oil,  and  left  on  the  surface  abundant  signs 
whereby  its  presence  has  become  known.  An 
adventurous,  energetic  people,  given  free  rein  in 
one  of  nature's  wealthiest  storehouses,  has  gath- 
ered her  treasures  and  spent  them  with  a  lavish 
hand.  Some  of  our  natural  resources  have  al- 
ready been  exhausted ;  of  some,  we  are  strug- 
gling to  save  and  perpetuate  the  remnants.  If 
we  permit  the  supply  of  petroleum  to  be  likewise 
prematurely  exhausted  we  shall  indeed  find  our- 
selves in  lamentable  circumstances. 

The  extraction  ratio  of  petroleum — that  is. 
the  ratio  between  the  total  amount  present  in  a 
field  and  the  amount  that  is  extracted  before  the 
wells  cease  to  produce — is  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Esti- 
mates vary  from  ten  per  cent  to  seventy  per  cent 
extraction.  Certainly  we  do  not  get  all  the  oil 
contained  in  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found,  even 
under  the  best  of  management.  If  the  manage- 
ment in  a  field  is  not  good  the  extraction  ratio 
is  materially  lowered,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the 
chief  faults  of  our  method  of  administering  the 
petroleum  resources  of  this  country. 

Petroleum  is  a  migratory  substance.  It  has 
migrated  from  the  place  of  origin  to  the  place  of 
accumulation,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  a  long 
distance.  When  any  part  of  the  accumulation 
is  tapped  by  a  well,  the  entire  reservoir  is  affect- 
ed, but  chiefly  the  part  immediately  surrounding 
the  well  in  question.    Each  well  drains  a  space  for 
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a  considerable  distance  on  all  sides  of  it.  and  if 
one  owner  puts  down  a  well  at  the  edge  of  his 
property,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  property 
is  forced  to  offset  it  with  another  well  or  he  will 
lose  some  of  the  oil  that  is  rightfully  his.  This 
condition  leads  to  the  location  of  wells  near  the 
edges  of  properties,  under  the  dictates  of  com- 
petitive rather  than  maximum  or  most  efficient 
production.  This  competition  between  holders 
of  adjoining  properties  leads  to  much  unneces- 
sary drilling,  often  to  the  attainment  of  produc- 
tion before  the  proper  facilities  for  storage  are 
arranged,  and  to  an  altogether  improper  and  in- 
efficient method  of  production,  with  the  failure 
i  i  recover  the  maximum  amount  of  oil  possible, 
and  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  expense. 

Water  is  the  great  natural  enemy  of  the  petro- 
leum producer.  If  a  well  penetrates  a  water- 
bearing stratum  without  properly  sealing  off  the 
water,  the  oil  sand  may  become  flooded,  the  oil 
displaced,  and  one  or  several  wells  be  depreciated 
or  possibly  ruined. 

Often  when  a  gusher  is  struck  the  means  for 
controlling  it  are  not  at  hand,  and  great  lakes  of 
iil  form  within  hastily  constructed  earthwork 
dams,  where  large  quantities  are  lost  by  seepage 
and  evaporation.  The  loss  by  evaporation  is 
especially  costly,  for  by  it  the  lighter  constitu- 
ents— gasoline,  etc. — are  lost,  thus  doing  a  harm 
out  of  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  oil  so  lost.  Fires 
in  areas  of  storage  tanks  and  accidental  ignition 
of  gushers  also  cause  a  loss  of  immense  quantities 
of  oil. 

In  many  localities  the  gas,  which  so  often  ac- 
companies oil,  is  locally  of  no  market  value.  In 
Mich  cases  it  is  often  allowed  to  escape  in  great 
quantities,  either  through  negligence  or  to  be 
rid  of  the  pressure,  which  sometimes  causes  trou- 
ble in  drilling.  Such  release  of  gas  under  pres- 
sure is  a  tremendous  waste  of  resources.  Not 
only  is  it  valuable  for  its  heat  units,  but  it  often 
carries  important  amounts  of  gasoline  and  simi- 
lar oils,  which  may  be  recovered  by  the  use  of 
proper  methods.  Under  proper  management  the 
pressure  of  gas  in  oil  reservoirs  may  be  utilized 
in  the  recovery  of  the  oil ;  but  if  the  gas  is  allowed 
to  escape  before  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
ground,  more  expense  is  entailed  in  the  recovery 
and  less  oil  is  recovered.  American  oil  technolo- 
gists are  probably  the  best  versed  men  in  the 
world  in  the  science  of  oil  production,  but  science 
plays  little  part  in  the  management  of  an  "oil 


pool"  which  is  divided  up  among  a  large  number 
of  holders,  each  one  actuated  by  the  idea  of  seiz- 
ing the  most  possible  for  himself  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

(  )il  does  not  occur  under  unit  tracts  of  160 
acres  each,  which  was  the  size  of  an  oil  placer 
mining  claim,  under  the  late  mining  laws.  Nor 
does  it  occur  under  tracts  of  any  definite  shape  or 
size.  It  is  found  in  bodies  wdiose  shape  and  size 
are  controlled  by  geologic  conditions,  and  each 
field  presents  a  problem  in  recovery  which  neces- 
sitates scientific  management  of  the  entire  unit 
if  maximum  recovery  is  to  be  realized. 

In  C  alifornia,  oil  fields  are  now  managed  more 
scientifically  than  in  most  other  states.  The  state 
exerts  both  advisory  and  administrative  powers 
over  the  drilling  of  wells  and  the  shutting  off  of 
water.  The  land  is  to  a  great  extent  controlled 
and  operated  in  large  units,  by  men  with  the 
knowledge  and  power  to  administer  them  wisely. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  oil  fields  of  the  United 
States,  conditions  are  not  so  good  ;  and  there  is 
much  opportunity  for  constructive  reorganization 
along  these  lines. 

Each  field,  each  geologic  unit,  should  be  con- 
trolled by  a  managing  board  of  producing  ex- 
perts, who  should  have  power  to  see  that  the  de- 
velopment is  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner. 
Whether  this  is  practicable  or  not  is  a  matter  sub- 
ject to  some  doubt,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of 
national  welfare  it  is  indisputably  desirable. 

Xot  only  are  we  wasteful  in  our  methods  of 
production,  but  at  least  equally  wasteful  in  our 
utilization  of  the  petroleum,  once  it  is  won  from 
the  earth.  The  most  glaring  waste  of  petroleum 
that  is  going  on  in  this  country  is  the  use  of 
oil  for  raising  steam.  We  have  a  great  abundance 
of  good  coal  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
our  oil  resource  is  distinctly  limited,  yet  oil  is 
replacing  coal  as  a  fuel  in  many  places  where  the 
chief  recommendation  for  the  use  of  oil,  is  the 
convenience  involved.  Moreover,  the  oil  used 
for  power  purposes  is  not  being  generally  used 
in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

If  we  are  to  conserve  our  oil  supply  to  the  ut- 
most, oil  for  power  generation  should  be  used  in 
internal  combustion  engines  of  the  Diesel  type, 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  efficient  as  an  oil-fired  boiler;  and 
which  can  be  made  to  use  any  grade  of  fuel  oil. 

Aside  from  our  domestic  problem,  the  petro- 
leum situation  is  developing  a  serious  interna- 
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tional  problem.  W  hile  they  arc  not  SO  well 
known  as  those  of  the  United  Stales,  the  probable 
petroleum  resources  of  the  world  are  fairly  well 
known.  It  is  now  clearly  seen  by  many  that  the 
control  of  the  major  oil  fields  of  the  world  is  a 
matter  of  great  and  immediate  importance  to 
every  nation.  International  competition  for  con- 
trol of  important  foreign  oil  fields  is  already  very 
keen.  While  American  companies  have  been 
forced  to  act  as  unsupported  individuals,  British 
companies  have  been  more  fortunate. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  activities 
of  companies  in  which  the  British  government  i  - 
directly  interested  include:  Great  Britain,  Persia, 
Papua,  Dutch  Past  Indies,  South  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Curacao,  Egypt, 
Canada,  United  States,  Mexico,  and  British  West 
Indies.  Companies  controlled  by  British  subjects 
and  nationals  are  operating  in  the  following  ad- 
ditional localities :  French  West  Africa,  South 
Africa,  Algeria,  India.  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Ecuador, 


Turkey,  Gahcia.  Italy.  Madagascar.  Morocco, 
Xew  Guinea,  Peru,  Syria,  and  Tunis. 

The  British  government  maintains  a  permanent 
Petroleum  Department,  whose  powers  are  1/>th 
advisory  and  executive.  They  have  debarred 
foreigners  from  owning  or  operating  oil-produc- 
ing properties  in  the  British  Isles,  colonies,  or 
protectorates.  They  have  prohibited  the  sale  of 
shares  in  British  companies  to  other  than  British 
nationals. 

Holland  is  pursuing  a  similar  course.  Prance, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  Argentina  have  made  petro- 
leum a  government  monopoly,  while  Mexico  and 
Roumania,  who  have  very  important  oil  fields, 
are  on  the  verge  of  doing  likewise. 

Xearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  oil  of  the  United 
States  has  been  used.  The  remainder  is  being 
used  at  an  alarming  rate,  much  of  it  improperly. 
( )ur  resources  must  be  conserved  and  waste  elim- 
inated if  we  are  to  depend  on  our  domestic  sup- 
plies in  the  future. 


Chance 

By  A.  Binns 

1  know  this,  that  when  out  of  the  million  and  one  by-ways  of  the  world 

I  chose  by  some  mere  chance. 

Thereby  bringing  us  two  together, 

It  was  no  high  destiny,  but  only  an  accident. 

And  for  all  that  we  think  and  say 

A  million  by-ways  are  left. 

And  a  million  ports  and  as  many  towns, 

And  in  every  one,  another  You  who  would  please  me  just  as  well. 
And  always  another  adventure  that  waits  somewhere, 
While  we  two  meet  by  one  of  a  million  accidents. 
And  1  know  that  1  should  not  be  satisfied. 
But  then — neither  should  you. 


The  Stanford  Cardinal 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  UNIVERSITY 


Too  readily  have  we  accepted  the  attitude  that 
Stanford  is  a  kind  of  paternalistic  institution, 
immensely  wealthy  and  powerful,  upon  which 
we  may  live  as  parasites  during  our  undergrad- 
uate career  and  which  we  may  regard  with  only 
a  pleasant  and  fond  reminiscence  when  we  have 
become  alumni.  We  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  original  endowment  put  the  University 
beyond  the  need  of  further  support  and  we  have 
considered  it.  much  as  we  do  the  government, 
as  something  that  is  so  well-established  that  it 
will  go  on  whether  we  as  individuals  do  anything 
or  not. 

Fortunately  the  University  is  built  upon  a 
strong  foundation,  financially  and  in  every  way. 
Nevertheless  our  attitude  is  wrong.  It  is  al- 
most an  axiom  that  nothing  human  can  stand 
absolutely  still.  It  must  go  forward  or  back. 
Moreover,  with  the  late  decreasing  value  of 
money  it  is  as  if  the  capital  of  the  University  had 
been  cut  down.  It  is  time  that  the  students  and 
alumni  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  taking  an 
individual  interest  in  the  problem. 

If  Stanford  were  some  little  jerkwater  college, 
struggling  to  keep  alive,  with  barely  funds 
enough  to  pay  the  current  month's  bills,  and  no 
assured  future  at  all,  the  same  loyalty  which  we 
feel  now  would  be  sufficient  to  move  us  to  give 
everything  we  could  to  keep  it  going.  We 
would  make  any  sacrifices,  give  up  part  of  our 
allowances,  do  anything  to  help.  Stanford  passed 
through  one  such  crisis  in  the  early  days,  when 
the  faculty  lectured  without  pay  and  everyone  re- 
alized how  much  they  valued  the  University 
through  the  imminence  of  loss.    Should  the  same 


thing  happen  again  we  of  this  generation  would 
prove  just  as  loyal.  Yet  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary that  the  University  suffer  acute  danger  in 
order  to  awaken  us  to  the  need  of  giving  it  our 
support. 

It  is  an  ideal  worthy  of  consideration  that  there 
should  arise  an  attitude  of  the  student  toward 
the  University  by  which  he  should  realize  that  it 
was  his  duty  and  privilege  to  do  whatever  he 
could  for  the  good  of  the  University,  that  he 
should  feel  constantly,  not  that  he  had  merely 
come  here  to  receive  an  education  as  if  it  were 
some  sort  of  a  product  which  he  could  load 
on  and  carry  away  and  enjoy  while  he  was  doing 
it,  but  that  he  had  come  to  a  place  of  learning 
with  traditions  of  service  which  it  was  his  priv- 
ilege to  maintain,  and  that  he  should  not  con- 
sider his  undergraduate  career  successful  unless 
he  had  tried  to  do  something'  to  make  the  Uni- 
versity worth  more  to  those  who  followed  him 
than  it  had  been  to  him. 

Such  an  attitude,  supposing  it  added  nothing 
practically  to  the  University,  built  no  buildings, 
paid  no  salaries,  still  would  add  inestimably  to 
all  that  is  worth  while,  which  the  University 
stands  for.  What  a  man  gets  cheaply  or  by  little 
effort  he  regards  in  the  same  way.  Things  at- 
tained are  measured  by  the  cost  of  attainment.  A 
citizen  never  loves  his  country  as  he  does  at  times 
of  great  stress  when  he  is  called  upon  to  make 
great  sacrifices.  So  the  student  who  accepts  all 
that  the  University  lavishes  upon  him  as  a  matter 
of  course — more  than  that,  takes  for  granted  that 
he  is  worthy  of  it,  fails  to  get  out  of  the  experi- 
ence all  that  he  might  realize  if  he  had  to  strug- 
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gk-  for  the  privilege.    If  every  student  were  to 
make  a  conscious  endeavor  to  add  to  the  useful 
ness,  worth,  and  value  of  the  University  the  re- 
sult would  he  one  of  greater  value  to  him  than 
to  the  institution  itself. 

It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  Stanford  with  a  stu- 
dent body  conscious  individually  of  its  identity 
with  the  community  of  Stanford,  and  keenly  in- 
terested, out  of  gratitude  for  what  they  have 
received  and  sheer  affection  for  the  idea  of  Stan- 
ford, in  building  up  the  University  so  that  each 
succeeding  generation  of  students  may  find  more 
of  value  here  than  the  last — as  interested  in  this, 
say,  as  in  heating  California.  Who  can  say  what 
would  he  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  a  university 
vitalized  by  such  a  spirit  among  the  students? 

It  is  true  that  the  actual  capitalistic  support  of 
the  University  must  come  from  the  alumni,  hut  it 
is  also  true  that  a  short  time  separates  the  stu- 
dent from  the  alumnus.  What  is  to  lie  done  in 
the  future  can  best  be  prepared  for  by  the  proper 
spirit  as  a  student ;  for  the  student  the  attitude  is 
all  important.  It  constitutes  his  greatest  contri- 
bution toward  the  well-being  of  the  L'niversity. 
And  this  attitude  should  be  the  contrary  of  the  all 
too  common  feeling  that  he  is  conferring  a  sort 
of  favor  upon  the  institution  by  coming  here. 

The  matter  of  the  tuition  is  beside  the  question. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  necessity  arose.  The 
same  amount  contributed  voluntarily  by  each  stu- 
dent would  be  a  different  matter;  an  enforced 
contribution  is  a  tax  and  of  no  particular  spirit- 
ual benefit  to  the  giver.  However,  for  the  pres- 
ent it  is  a  necessity  ;  it  should  be  a  goal  toward 
which  to  work  that  the  sooner  we  can  so  establish 
the  University  finances  as  to  do  away  with  tui- 
tion the  better.  No  good  Stanford  student  should 
feel  that  he  had  satisfied  his  obligations  to  the 
University  simply  by  paying  tuition  and  enforced 
fees  nor  should  he  feel  satisfied  until  the  Uni- 
versity was  so  strengthened  that  tuition  could 
he  abolished. 

l  ew  students  arc  in  a  position  to  do  much  of 
financial  account  for  the  University,  but  all  are 
in  a  position  to  assist  in  attracting  the  support  of 
alumni  and  in  creating  the  determination  among 
present  students  that  they  will  remember  after 
they  have  become  alumni  and  are  able  to  do  mure. 
It  i~  not  necessary  to  depend  on  large  gifts;  think 
of  the  result  if  ten  thousand  alumni  engaged 
themselves  to  give  something  each  year  toward 
the  annual  expenses,  each  in  proportion  to  wdiat 


he  could  afford.  The  University  might  soon  be 
freed  of  the  drag  of  tuition  and  kindred  curtail- 
ments of  service. 

The  present  graduating  class  have  made  a 
good  beginning.  It  is  a  precedent  that  should  be 
maintained — each  class  leaving  the  L'niversity 
adding  to  the  regular  income.  There  is  no  wide 
and  easy  road  to  anything  worth  while.  The 
one  way  that  Stanford  can  be  maintained  as  it 
should  be  and  must  be  is  by  the  generous  and 
constant  support  of  alumni.  This  is  not  a  charity  ; 
it  is  merely  an  attempt  at  a  repayment  of  a  great 
obligation. 

Now,  the  idea  of  alumni  support  is  as  old  as 
the  idea  of  universities,  but  there  may  be  some 
phases  of  the  subject  not  so  ancient.  Surely 
there  might  be  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween what  that  support  would  be  with  an  un- 
dergraduate student  body  careless,  indifferent, 
and  unthinking,  and  one  which  was  loyally  and 
enthusiastically  anxious  to  build  up  the  Uni- 
versity in  every  way  possible. 


THE  WAR  MEMORIAL 
Seldom  does  anything  happen  which  is  the 
focus  of  such  varying  appeals.  All  that  we 
have  of  love  of  country,  of  loyalty  to  Stanford, 
and  of  affection  for  those  who  gave  their  lives, 
combines  to  strengthen  our  desire  to  make  the 
War  Memorial  worthy  of  that  for  which  it 
stands.  A  memorial  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
P>oard  of  Trustees,  or  of  some  wealthy  alumnus, 
or  of  any  small  group  of  persons,  would  fail 
utterly  to  express  what  a  memorial  ought  to  ex- 
press. The  whole  significance  of  it  is  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us  for  what  was 
done  by  Stanford  people  in  the  service,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  who  died. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  Stanford 
men  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  War  Me- 
morial idea.  Perhaps  there  are  none,  but  to  be 
lukewarm  or  careless  is  the  same  thing. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  an  organized  cam- 
paign this  spring  to  raise  funds  among  the  stu- 
dents for  the  Memorial.  ( )pportunitv  should 
simply  be  given  for  those  to  give  who  wish.  It 
is  not  fitting  that  money  go  into  the  building  of 
the  Memorial  which  is  given  grudgingly  or  re- 
luctantly. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  each  incoming 
freshman  class  be  expected  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  during  their  four  years  here  to  the 
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completion  of  the  Memorial.  It  is  an  excellent 
idea.  In  no  better  way  can  students  and  classes 
be  made  conscious  of  their  membership  in  the 
University  community  than  by  tying  them  to  a 
common  interest  as  this  would  do.  And  there 
is  no  reason  why  tbe  custom  should  end  with 
the  completion  of  the  W  ar  Memorial. 


THE  CAMPAIGN 

The  political  situation  could  not  well  be  in 
more  of  a  muddle  than  it  is  now.  Neither  party 
can  make  any  attempt  to  suggest  a  probable  can- 
didate or  platform.  The  Democrats  are  threat- 
ened with  a  four-way  split,  first  the  Bryan-Wilson 
difference,  then  the  Edwards  wet  element,  and 
finally  the  great  number  of  Democratic  votes 
which  seem  to  lean  toward  Hoover  in  spite  of  his 
declared  Republican  status.  However,  the  Re- 
publicans have  little  leisure  to  enjoy  the  Demo- 
cratic troubles,  for  there  is  no  indication  of  ele- 
phantine peace  and  calm.  The  G.  ().  P.  con- 
servatives are  looking  forward  with  very  little 
relish  to  the  prospect  of  Johnson  with  his  block 
of  delegates  taking  his  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Republican  Convention  and  making  no  secret 
of  his  intention  of  starting  a  third  party  if  he  is 
'"cheated"  out  of  the  nomination.  Wood  shows 
few  signs  of  developing  into  a  hopeful  champion 
against  the  war-like  Californian.  Were  the  issues 
at  stake  less  important  the  whole  political  game, 
the  contortions  of  both  parties,  would  provide  a 
spectacle  for  much  amusement. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  Cali- 
fornia primaries  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
Hoover  is  out  of  it.  What  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  after  the  dust  of  the  Woods-John- 
son collision  at  Chicago  had  settled  into  the  prob- 
able dead-lock  the  Convention  should  stop  to 
think  and  decide  to  nominate  the  only  man  in 
sight  really  worthy  of  the  White  House? 


THE  STANFORD  RED  LEGS 

"Hi-Hi-Ee.  the  Field  Artillery, 

Sing  out,  my  hearties,  loud  and  strong. 

For  wherever  you  go  you  are  always  sure  to 

know- 
That  the  caissons  are  rolling  along." 


That  song  will  bring  back  to  the  memory  of 
many  a  Stanford  man  the  picture  of  dusty, 
sweaty  columns  of  guns,  horses  and  men,  thun- 
dering through  the  night  on  the  road  to  Chateau 
Thierry,  or,  in  the  flash  of  the  guns  themselves,* 
he  will  see  them  barking  point-blank  into  stub- 
born enemy  lines  in  the  Argonne.  Often,  and 
rightly  so,  the  Field  Artillery  has  been  called  the 
most  spectacular  branch  of  the  service  and  the 
men  who  handled  the  guns  feel  that  they  have 
cashed  in  their  drafts  on  Life's  storehouse  of 
Adventure  and  Romance. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  does  not  mean  that 
the  present  generation  of  Stanford  men  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  taste  the  same  joys  and 
thrills  that  their  older  and  more  fortunate 
brethren  have  experienced.  Fewr  realize  that 
Stanford  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete 
Field  Artillery  plants  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
astonishing  how  little  is  known  about  it  in  spite 
of  its  size  and  importance.  This  lack  of  informa- 
tion has  been  responsible  for  the  poor  turnout 
of  men.  There  are  only  five  units  of  its  kind 
in  the  country  and  Stanford  has  the  only  one  in 
the  West.  It  is  valued  at  approximately  $600,- 
000 ;  it  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  field  pieces, 
howitzers  and  guns  of  every  description.  In  the 
stables  are  ninety  horses  and  these  are  aug- 
mented by  six  army  trucks,  two  Holt  tractors, 
and  several  motorcycles  and  touring  cars.  Mili- 
tary routine  is  eliminated.  Practical  and  valu- 
able work  such  as  expert  riding,  the  actual 
handling  of  the  guns,  pistol  practice,  motor 
transportation  and  field  maneuvers  are  specialized 
in  to  the  exclusion  of  the  abhorred  "squads  east." 
Ammunition  is  furnished  to  all  those  who  wish 
to  perfect  themselves  in  pistol  shooting,  the 
horses  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  men  at  any 
time,  teams  of  polo  players,  the  he-man  sport 
par  excellence,  are  organized  and  matches  are 
arranged,  and,  if  a  man  wants  to  stick  with  it. 
he  can  earn  a  reserve  commission. 

However,  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  shown, 
there  is  danger  that  the  War  Department  will 
withdraw  the  plant.  This  cannot  be.  Not  only 
would  it  be  a  distinct  loss  to  us  but  it  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Stanford  men.  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  big  turnout  next  fall 
and  that  our  Red  Legs  are  to  Stanford  and  the 
West  what  Yale's  crack  regiment  is  to  Yale  and 
the  East.  D.  W.  E. 


An  International  City 


By  Harry  W.  Frantz 


"Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel;  because  the 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth." 

— Genesis 

OXE  day  at  Salonica  an  officer  friend  who 
was  about  to  buy  a  newspaper  reached 
into  his  pocket  for  small  change.  I  le 
happened  to  look  at  the  seven  coins  which  he 
brought  forth.  Xo  two  of  them  were  from  the 
same  country.  In  the  normal  course  of  minor 
business  transactions  he  had  picked  up  a  Greek 
drachma.  French  franc,  British  shilling,  and  cop- 
pers from  Spain,  San  Marino,  Tunis,  and  Ar- 
gentine. It  served  as  a  reminder  of  the  fact 
often  noted,  that  in  war-time  no  city  of  the  world 
was  more  cosmopolitan  than  Salonica. 

I  once  met  an  Italian  officer,  himself  a  native 
of  Cairo,  who  said  that  Xature's  purpose  in  the 
war  was  to  throw  the  nations  together  in  order 
that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other. If  this  were  true,  then  Salonica  was  an 
ideal  laboratory.  It  represented  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  nationalities  even  before  the  war,  when 
there  had  been  Turks,  Greeks,  Spanish  Jews, 
Bulgarians,  Cretans,  Albanians,  and  Serbians 
within  its  limits.  Then  the  five  great  armies 
came,  and  with  them  colonial  troops  from  the 
world  over.  Collectively,  the  armies  were  offi- 
cially called  Armces  Alliccs  cn  Orient.  They 
were  properly  described  as  the  British  Salonika 
Force,  the  Armee  Frangaise  cn  Orient,  the  Italian 
Expeditionary  Force  in  Macedonia,  the  Royal 
Serbian  Army,  and  the  Royal  Greek  Army. 

In  1918  one  sitting  at  a  cafe  table  on  Yenizelos 
street  might  in  any  hour  see  Japanese  sailor  or 
Moroccan  cavalryman,  Algerian  zouave  or  An- 
namite  laborer,  scar-faced  black  from  Senegal  <  ir 
chocolate  Malgash  from  Madagascar,  tall  Hindu 
with  turban  or  short  Ghurka  with  campaign  hat, 
kilted  Scot  or  Tommy  in  shorts,  American  nurse 
in  blue  or  Australian  sister  in  gray,  Italian  offi- 
cer redolent  of  perfume  or  Cretan  gendarme,  Al- 
banian soldier  or  filthy  Tsigane  beggar,  gray- 
bloused  Russian  or  red-fezzed  Arab,  black-robed 
Greek  priest  or  white-collored  Irish  padre.  Even 
South  America  was  represented,  for  the  crews  of 
the  merchant  liners  were  recruited  chiefly  in  Bra- 
zil and  Argentine. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  one  living  in 
Salonica  soon  lost  awareness  of  the  strangeness 


i  if  the  shifting  scenes.  Sometimes  in  crowds  ur 
aboard  tramcars  I  suddenly  became  aware  thai 
every  one  about  me  was  speaking  an  unintelligible 
tongue;  but  such  awakenings  were  rare.  Only 
by  jotting  down  notes  on  a  day's  routine  was  I 
able  to  preserve  recollections  of  the  variety  of  life. 
There  were  days  when  I  had  errands  with  four 
armies  and  merchants  of  several  nationalities. 
Referring  to  an  old  notebook,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing narrative  of  a  day  which  was  by  no  means 
exceptional : 

"Rose  at  7 :30  and  had  coffee  with  Deunmeh 
family.  Went  to  American  house  and  was  greet- 
ed by  Greek  maid.  A  Serbian  chauffeur  drove 
me  and  other  workers  to  warehouse,  where  1 
worked  with  gang  of  Bulgar  prisoners  at  inven- 
tory. Took  lunch  at  a  restaurant  which  calls 
itself  Rcndczz'ons  des  Frangais-Anglais.  It  was 
patronized  by  Frenchmen  and  by  a  few  Scotch- 
men, as  the  proprietor,  a  Greek,  was  able  to  speak 
Scottish.  Before  starting  for  home  had  a  chat 
with  American  tobacco  men,  and  with  Dalma- 
tians. Got  a  loaf  of  bread  from  a  Serbian  baker, 
and  went  to  the  British  canteen  for  marmalade, 
then  to  the  Magaszino  Italiano  for  candles. 
Climbed  aboard  a  French  camion  and  rode  clown 
the  Avenue  of  Victory  past  men  of  nearly  every 
nationality.  Dined  at  the  Astoria  Pare  Cafe,  in 
a  mixed  crowd  of  Serbians,  Russians,  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  and  Italians.  The  waiter  v.  as 
a  Greek  from  Smyrna,  and  the  Spanish  violinist, 
played  Austrian  music." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  amid  this  confusion 
of  races  and  tongues  every  man  would  have  been 
studying  languages.  But  that  was  not  the  case. 
Many  of  the  British  officers  did  study  French  a 
little,  and  some  acquired  working  pharases  of 
Serbian  and  Greek;  but  it  was  always  eas\  to 
secure  good  interpreters  and  more  satisfactory  to 
transact  business  with  their  aid,  so  the  studies  as 
a  rule  were  not  long  continued.  The  book-shops 
of  the  city  were  stuffed  with  phrase-books  winch 
claimed  to  "make  conversation  easy"  in  any  lan- 
guage that  one  cared  to  learn,  but  I  never  met  a 
person  who  learned  much  from  them. 

There  were  several  sources  of  good  inter- 
preters. A  great  many  of  the  Italian,  Serbian, 
and  Greek  soldiers  had  returned  from  the  United 
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Turkish  and  Greek  Women  at  Sprint,  by  Old  City  Wall. 


States  and  knew  English  well.  Every  mail 
brought  offers  of  service  from  one  or  more  of 
them.  Greek  boys  educated  at  Robert  College 
proved  valuable  assistants  in  many  offices.  Each 
army  had  its  liaison  officers  for  the  transaction 
of  affairs  with  other  armies.  French  was  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  merchants  and  educated 
classes  of  Greece,  and  its  use  often  proved  con- 
venient. For  the  management  of  laborers  and 
prisoner  gangs  familiarity  with  a  few  stock 
phrases  was  sufficient. 

Of  course  there  were  a  few  who  had  ambition 
enough  to  undertake  seriously  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. For  a  time  I  was  a  member  of  a  little 
group  which  consisted  of  a  French  sergeant  whose 
daily  work  was  to  prepare  for  shipment  home  the 
effects  of  dead  soldiers,  a  Benedictine  priest  who 
did  secretarial  work  in  the  Service  dc  Saute,  and 
another  American  officer.  We  met  nightly  to  ex- 
change lessons.  The  practice  was  more  fun  than 
work,  and  the  sessions  frequently  were  held 
around  a  cafe  table.  The  difficulty  of  this  method 
of  language  study  was  that  as  one  developed  ac- 
quaintance the  conduct  of  the  lesson  became  sec- 
ondary and  was  not  taken   very   seriously.  In 


return  for  I  know  not  what  weird  phrases  of 
French  argot  we  taught  the  sergeant  American 
songs  and  American  slang,  with  the  result  that 
upon  his  first  appearance  among  strangers  he 
cheerfully  remarked  to  one  of  them,  "Get  in  your 
barrel." 

The  problem  of  interpreting  sometimes  solved 
itself  in  unexpected  ways.  Occasionally  a  Ser- 
bian or  Greek  would  call  at  the  office  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  interpreter.  One  day  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  interpret  by  tele- 
phone, and  I  secured  connection  with  the  ware- 
house where  linguists  were  numerous.  By  this 
method  it  was  often  possible  to  expedite  business. 
To  a  strange  visitor  it  was,  of  course,  something 
of  a  surprise  to  be  asked  to  explain  an  errand  into 
a  telephone. 

Often  one's  message  was  put  over  by  a  round- 
about method.  One  night  an  automobile  broke 
down  outside  Salonica  and  left  an  American 
chauffeur  stranded  on  the  road.  The  only  chance 
to  proceed  was  by  borrowing  a  certain  spare  part 
at  a  French  garage  which  happened  to  be  nearby. 
The  man  knew  only  English  and  the  German 
which  he  had  learned  in  high  school.     At  the 
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garage  no  one  spoke  either  of  these  languages, 
but  after  some  scouting  around  the  chauffeur 
found  a  Serbian  soldier  who  knew  ( ierman  and 
explained  to  him  what  was  required.  But  the 
soldier  did  not  speak  French.  1  towever,  he  knev 
of  a  Serbian  officer  who  did,  so  the  story  was 
repeated  to  him,  and  again  by  him  to  the  French 
officer  in  charge  of  the  garage.  The  American 
secured  the  part  and  soon  was  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing. Similar  incidents,  though  usually  less  com- 
plicated, occurred  countless  times  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Salonica. 

The  difficulties  in  translation  were  even 
greater  than  those  of  interpretation,  since  com- 
petent translators  were  few.  The  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Allied  armies  rested  with  the  French, 
and  their  language  was  used  in  communications. 
(  >rdinarily,  the  burden  of  translation  was  on  the 
recipient.  The  Greek  correspondence  usually 
was  conducted  in  French.  The  Serbians  learned 
from  experience  that  there  was  often  delay  and 
difficulty  in  the  translation  of  Serbian,  and  com- 
munications usually  were  translated  into  English 
or  French  at  the  general  headquarters  before 
transmission. 


The  confusion  of  tongues  manifested  itself  in 
the  slang  of  the  armies.  Thus  the  Tommies  used 
the  Serbian  dobra  for  good.  The  Greek  idey, 
which  at  first  meant  simply  go,  became  an  appella- 
tion for  a  laborer.  All  nationalities  adopted  tin 
English  finish,  usually  adding  Johnny,  and  used 
the  French  pus  compris  to  indicate  lack  of  under- 
standing. The  British  toasted  each  other  wit!. 
chin  chin,  which  came  from  the  Far  East,  and 
sometimes  substituted  the  Serbian  good-bye, 
Sbogum,  for  their  own  slang  "Cheerio."  Almost 
every  man  acquired  phrases  in  several  languages 
and  in  time  came  to  speak  an  amazing  jargon. 

Americans  with  the  Serbians  used  to  sing  a 
little  song  composed  of  Serbian  first-phrases  to 
the  air  of  the  chorus  of  the  Yale  "Boola  Boola." 
it  began  : 

Ima,  lira,  Xema  Nichta, 
Falla  Leppo,  Dobra  Dan." 
which  means,  literally,  "There  is,  there  is  none. 
Thank  you,  Good  day."  There  were  many 
verses,  and  their  repetition  helped  one  to  memo- 
rize essential  phrases,  and  at  the  same  time  af- 
forded exeat  amusement  to  the  Serbians. 


Ax  International  Citv  ox  Fire  (1917);  from  Lkft  to  Right,  Italian  Officer,  Jewish  Civilian,  Russian 
Officer,  Serbian  Officer,  Greek  Officer,  British  Tommy,  Italian  Soldier,  Native,  British  Officer. 


The  Adoption  of  Molly 

By  Frances  Cooper 


THE  tall,  spare,  middle-aged  frame  of  stingy 
Jake  Tiddick  emerged  from  the  trim  tool- 
shed  burdened  with  pick,  shovel,  and 
crow-bar,  and  proceeded  slowly  to  a  point  below 
the  boxed-in  spring  and  midway  between  the 
house  and  stable.  Arrived  at  the  chosen  spot,  he 
dropped  his  heavy  implements  and  looked  about 
him. 

All  the  rolling  prairie  world  was  bathed  in 
delightful  autumn  weather,  but  to  Jake  Tiddick 
the  beauty  of  the  crisp,  sunny  days  was  good 
only  in  that  it  made  his  continuous  industrious 
labor  the  more  easy  to  perform. 

Above  him,  on  a  gentle  slope,  was  the  boxed- 
in  spring,  now  proving  an  insufficient  source  of 
supply  for  the  demands  of  his  growing  numbers 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  for  the  excessive  clean- 
liness of  Lizzie,  his  wife.  The  thought  of  her 
turned  his  gaze  to  the  prim,  stern,  three-room 
house,  which,  when  he  and  Lizzie  had  come  from 
Illinois  six  years  ago,  had  once  been  the  custo- 
mary one-room  homestead  shack.  Jake  still  con- 
sidered one  room  quite  large  enough  for  two 
people  and  still  believed  himself  to  have  been 
foolishly  indulgent  when,  after  an  enormous  crop 
two  years  previous,  he  had  yielded  to  Lizzie's 
urgent  entreaties  for  more  spacious  living  quar- 
ters. 

Farther  down  was  his  towering  red  barn.  It 
dwarfed  the  diminutive  house  and  had  stalls  for 
fifteen  horses.  One  corner  served  as  a  granary 
and  the  loft  was  crammed  with  prairie  hay.  By 
the  side  of  the  imposing  structure  were  two 
enormous  haystacks.'  Beyond  them  was  a  com- 
modious cowshed  and  an  immense  conical  pile 
of  straw  which  formed  the  residue  from  the 
comfortable  crop  of  wheat,  just  threshed,  a  part 
of  which  was  stored  in  the  barn.  The  rest  of 
his  crop  was  deposited  in  the  bank  in  the  form 
of  a  very  respectable  number  of  dollars. 

In  his  own  field  surrounding  his  ranch  and 
in  the  leased  section  adjoining  moved  his  sub- 
stantial work  horses  and  the  small  herd  of  fat 
cattle.  All  was  ready  for  the  winter — his  grain 
threshed,  his  hay  up,  his  beef-steers  sold  and 
the  money  banked  with  the  wheat  money.  Jake 
could  well  afford  to  turn  his  attention  to  provid- 
ing a  new  water  supply.  From  the  looks  of  the 
weather  he  could  just  about  get  a  good  well  dug 


before  the  ground  froze.  Lizzie  had  suggested 
that  he  have  his  well  1x>red.  The  woman  WZS 
crazy.  Always  thinking  of  some  way  to  spend 
money.  Why  hire  a  well-digger  at  several  dol- 
lars a  foot  when  he  was  positive  that  he  need  go 
no  deeper  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  to  strike 
all  the  water  he  needed? 

He  saw  the  thin,  lean  figure  of  Lizzie  leave  the 
house.  She  was  going  toward  the  chicken-house 
and  pig-pens  with  heavy  buckets  of  slop.  He 
scowled.  It  was  already  half  after  seven.  She 
should  have  finished  the  feeding  long  ago  and 
have  been  at  her  churning.  Butter  was  worth 
forty-eight  cents  a  pound  at  Higgins'  store.  He 
wondered  how  many  eggs  she  found  yesterday. 
He  must  not  forget  to  ask  at  noon. 

As  he  looked  past  the  stooped  back  of  his  over- 
worked wife,  he  frowned  again.  Beyond  her 
and  a  mile  away  was  the  ranch  of  those  lazy 
Manlys.  In  the  clear  air  of  approaching  winter 
he  could  distinguish  most  of  the  activities  of  his 
nearest  neighbors,  whose  homes  dotted  the  vast 
expanse  of  prairie.  At  Manly's,  Jake  saw  Jim's 
wife  come  out  of  the  house  with  nothing  in  her 
hands,  go  up  to  Jim  and  interrupt  him  when  he 
was  working  at  banking  the  barn  for  the  winter. 
Wasted  time !  Jake  was  still  more  incensed  at 
the  useless  doings  of  the  Manly  family  when  he 
saw  the  small  figure  of  their  three-year-old  baby 
girl  trot  out,  and  both  those  grown  people,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  stop  and  play  a  fool  game 
with  it.  Huh !  By  the  time  they  had  five  or 
six  young-  ones  and  a  few  hard  years  they  would 
not  take  time  to  play  with  kids !  He  grasped  his 
pick  and  went  to  work,  first  outlining  in  circular 
form  the  intended  dimensions  of  his  well.  His 
tool  thudded  dully  in  the  deep,  rich  earth. 

With  eggs  and  empty  buckets  Lizzie  returned 
to  the  house.  After  making  a  trip  to  the  spring 
for  water,  she  was  ready  to  begin  the  labor  of 
churning  the  large  amount  of  soured  cream.  As 
she  worked,  the  customary  thoughts  streamed 
through  her  mind.  Four  good  cows  gave  a  great 
deal  of  cream.  Lizzie  had  the  habitual  feeling  of 
despair  as  she  scalded  the  jar  and  paddle.  It 
took  so  long  with  that  old-fashioned  churn.  She 
should  have  had  a  good  one  years  ago.  The  hobo 
that  Jake  turned  away  last  week  was  right.  Jake 
7vas  stingy.    It  wasn't  right  for  him  to  buy  the 
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newest  kinds  of  cultivators,  the  most  efficient 
machinery,  and  make  her  use  old  churns,  hent 
kettles  and  stubby  brooms.  She  made  money  just 
as  he  did  :  but  what  did  she  gain  by  it  ? 

Lizzie  looked  about  her;  but  unlike  Jake's  re- 
flective pause  to  gaze  upon  material  possessions, 
no  satisfaction  lightened  her  face — a  face  once 
hopeful,  but  which  had  long  since  settled  into  dull 
and  patient  lines.  It  was  brown  and  had  once 
been  pretty  in  a  comely  country  girl  sort  of  way. 
Now,  middle-age  had  overtaken  it,  and  incessant 
toil  had  drawn  lines  across  the  forehead  and 
past  the  tender  lips — lips  unkissed  by  the  soft 
mouths  of  children. 

The  rooms  were  immaculately  clean.  Sparse, 
battered  furniture  incompletely  filled  them.  The 
sitting-room  was  the  best  one  and  Lizzie  had 
made  pitiful  attempts  at  decoration  On  a  shelf 
ticked  the  varnished,  ornately  carved  eight-day 
clock  which  Lizzie  had  secured  through  soap 
coupons;  fresh  white  ruffled  papers  were  a  foil 
for  its  glory.  White  covers,  made  from  flour 
sacks,  were  kept  on  the  table. 

The  butter  was  slow  in  coming'.  She  rose  and 
poured  in  a  dash  of  boiling  water,  sat  down  and 
resumed  the  monotonous  turning,  turning  of  the 
handle.  The  fire  crackled  as  a  lump  of  coal  dis- 
integrated. The  clock  in  the  sitting-room  struck 
ten  with  a  hollow  whirring  after  each  stroke. 
Lizzie  mechanically  remembered  that  she  must 
wind  it.  The  kitchen  was  peaceful  with  the  rest- 
fulness  of  cleanliness  and  warmth.  The  brilliant 
sunlight  sifted  through  the  scanty,  cheap  white 
curtains  and  turned  the  red  and  green  of  the  two 
potted  geraniums  into  a  shimmer  of  emerald  and 
ruby. 

Lizzie  meditated  as  she  churned  and  churned. 
Here  lately  her  thoughts  were  beginning  to 
change.  For  the  first  five  years  she  had  been  im- 
mensely eager  to  help  Jake  get  a  good  start  on 
his  new  ranch.  P>ack  East  they  were  extremely 
>r.  During  those  first  hard  years  Lizzie  had 
often  planned  what  they  would  buy  if  ever  they 
had  four  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.  She  sel- 
dom mentioned  her  desires  to  Jake  because  he 
invariably  cut  her  short  by  saying  that  she'd 
better  not  count  her  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched.  Jake  didn't  seem  to  care  for  good  liv- 
ing or  pretty  things.  All  he  liked  was  big  horses, 
fine  pigs,  new  machinery,  and  kindred  things. 
He  liked  to  have  the  banker  notice  him  when  he 
went  to  town.    He  liked  to  have  people  know 


he  paid  spot  cash  for  nearly  everything  he  bought. 

Lizzie  had  had  it  all  planned  that,  when  they 
had  enough  stock  and  machinery,  she  would  first 
buy  a  nice  buggy  and  gentle  horse  which  she 
could  use  for  her  very  own.  Jake  never  went 
anywhere  unless  he  had  business  to  transact  and 
then  he  went  horseback  or  used  the  big  wagon. 
Lizzie  figured  that  if  she  ever  got  a  buggy  she 
was  going  to  visit  that  nice  little  Mrs.  Manly 
real  often.  Their  baby  girl  was  mighty  sweet. 
Lizzie  used  to  cry  at  nights  because  she  had 
never  had  a  baby  of  her  own  ;  but  somehow  she 
learned  to  accept  this  lack  in  her  life.  Children 
bothered  Jake.  wShe  had  always  wanted  a  girl. 
A  girl  would  be  more  company  while  she  was 
growing  up.  It  would  be  so  pleasant  to  have  a 
little  girl  to  go  around  with  her  as  she  did  the 
chores ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  days  were  too 
cold  to  go  to  school,  she'd  sit  by  the  stove  and 
Lizzie  would  show  her  how  to  make  cunning 
doll  clothes. 

Lizzie  turned  more  slowly.  She  could  feel  the 
resisting  paddles  spat  more  heartily  against  the 
gathering  butter.  Her  thin,  tired  face  wore  a 
tender  little  smile  and  the  blue  eyes  lost  their 
myriads  of  sunborn  wrinkles  as  they  opened  on 
her  dream  pictures.  Presently  the  little  girl  pic- 
tures began  to  fade  and  were  swallowed  up  by 
more  material  ideas.  If  she  had  the  money,  she'd 
get  a  silk  dress ;  and  she'd  paint  the  house  white 
outside  instead  of  yellow — Jake  said  yellow  was 
the  cheapest  paint — and  she'd  add  a  wide  ver- 
anda and  screen  it  in  against  the  plague  of  vora- 
cious summer  mosquitoes.  She  would  have  good 
furniture,  too. 

The  butter  had  come.  Lizzie  rose.  She  de- 
rived much  comfort  these  days  from  planning 
about  desirable  things.  Work  and  the  struggle 
for  cleanliness  were  no  longer  anesthetics  for  her 
troubles. 

When  Jake  heard  the  welcome  call  to  dinner, 
he  dropped  his  tools  relievedly  and  stepped  out 
of  the  deepening  depression.  He  attended  to  the 
horse  in  the  barn  and  then  came  treading  heavily 
into  the  house.  Lizzie  poured  him  a  panful  of 
warm  water  and  he  washed  his  face  with  his 
hands,  sputtering  noisily  as  his  cupped  palms 
rubbed  over  his  dusty  face.  There  was  not  a 
word  between  them  until  the  meal  was  half  done. 

"I  low  many  eggs  did  you  git  yesterday?"  Jake 
demanded  shortly. 

Lizzie  replied  briefly  and  honestly.     A  few 
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months  ago,  when  curtly  denied  the  purchase  of 
a  much-needed  coat,  she  had  conceived  the 
scheme  of  lying  about  the  amount  of  butter  and 
eggs  and  then  selling  the  surplus  herself.  But 
the  plan  was  not  feasible  and  she  had  abandoned 
it.  Desperation  had  seized  upon  her  several 
times  since.  She  did  as  much  hard  work  as  Jake, 
made  money  by  helping,  yet  was  denied  the  right 
to  handle  any  of  the  proceeds.  Her  money  it 
was,  too.  True,  Jake  pointed  out  that  she  had  as 
many  clothes  as  he  had,  but  then  he  didn't  care 
how  he  looked  and  she  did.  She  was  tired  of  this 
talk  about  saving  for  old  age. 

No  more  words  passed  between  them.  Jake 
finished  and  tilted  back  in  his  chair  for  an  after- 
dinner  pipe.  As  he  filled  it,  their  one  dog  barked 
shrilly.  There  was  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door. 
Lizzie  stepped  quickly  over  and  flung  it  open. 
Young  Jim  Manly  entered. 

"How-do.  Jim,"  uttered  Jake,  as  he  brought 
his  chair  legs  down  to  the  floor.    "Take  a  seat." 

"Can't,  Jake,"  said  the  younger  man  with  a 
harassed  look  in  his  face.  "I  come  over  to  see 
if  your  wife  won't  go  to  my  house  right  off.  My 
woman's  took  awful  sick  an'  I'm  goin'  after  the 
di  ctor  soon's  I  git  someone  to  stay  with  her  an' 
the  baby  while  I'm  gone." 

Before  Jake  could  answer,  Lizzie  was  putting 
on  her  warmest  wraps,  and,  if  her  husband  had 
anything  to  say,  he  kept  it  to  himself.  Miserly 
though  he  was,  and  much  as  he  hated  t'p  have  his 
regular  routine  disturbed,  yet  he  could  not  very 
well  protest,  no  matter  how  much  he  thought  his 
wife  was  needed  at  home  nor  how  little  he  re- 
spected the  man  who  was  begging  the  favor. 
Lizzie  was  the  nearest  woman  and  he  recognized 
the  exigencies  of  a  country  which  was  still 
pioneering. 

Lizzie  left  filled  with  pleasurable  excitement, 
in  spite  of  her  pity  for  the  misfortune  of  her 
neighbor. 

To  Jake's  surprise,  Jim  Manly  returned  with 
Lizzie  next  afternoon.  Jake  saw  his  bundled 
wife  hurry  into  the  house,  carrying  something 
in  her  arms.  Jim  drove  swiftly  away  before  the 
man  at  the  well  could  approach. 

When  Jake  went  into  the  disorderly  kitchen 
he  discovered,  to  his  huge  exasperation,  the  Man- 
ly child  upon  the  floor. 

"What's  that  young  one  doin'  here,  Lizzie?" 
he  interrogated  bruskly. 

"My,  Jake,  such  a  time!"  exclaimed  his  wife. 


He  had  never  seen  her  so  animated.  "Jim's 
wife's  got  that  new  disease  they  call  the  influ- 
enzy,  an'  they  don't  think  she's  goin'  to  live. 
Jim's  took  her  to  town  an'  he's  goin'  to  stay  there 
with  her.  He  asked  me  to  take  the  baby  an'  I 
said  I'd  keep  her  until  his  wife  was  well." 

Lizzie,  refreshed  by  her  stirring  trip  into  the 
world,  glared  at  him  defiantly. 

"Until  she  gits  well?"  and  the  man  glowered 
at  the  thin  woman  before  him.  "Are  you  crazy? 
Why,  that  woman  may  be  sick  a  month.  We'll 
just  hitch  up  an'  take  that  young  one  into  town 
an'  leave  it  at  the  county  hospital  an'  Manly  can 
look  after  it !" 

"No,  we  won't!"  Lizzie's  determined  voice  de- 
fied him  fiercely.  "I  promised  that  pore,  sick 
woman  that  I  was  goin'  to  take  care  of  that  baby 
for  her.  an'  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  break  my  word  fer 
nobody  !" 

She  breathed  jerkily  a  minute  but  continued 
as  she  saw  her  husband  open  his  astonished 
mouth. 

"You — you've  always  had  your  way  bout  ev- 
erything on  this  ranch.  Jake  Tiddick.  an'  I'm 
a-goin'  to  keep  this  baby  an' — an'  have  my  way 
for  once  !  I've  sweated  an'  slaved  an'  minded  you 
like  I  was  your  pet  dog,  an'  done  jus'  what  you 
wanted  " 

Her  voice  caught  a  moment. 

"  an'  now  you  kick  when  I  want  somepin — 

an' — an'  she  won't  cost  you  no  money  an' — 
an'  " 

The  baby,  frightened  by  her  loud  voice  and  the 
strange  surroundings,  began  to  cry.  Lizzie 
stooped  swiftly  and  lifted  the  little  girl  to  her 
breast.  A  tear  rolled  down  one  lined  cheek.  She 
recovered  her  breath  and  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  her  daring  arraignment  of  her  husband, 
when  the  baffled  man,  understanding  no  emotions  • 
except  his  own,  but  indignant  and  prepared  to 
show  his  mastery  of  any  household  situations, 
suddenly,  at  sight  of  the  tear,  recalled  a  rumor 
that  women  sometimes  had  sort  of  fits  if  they  got 
too  excited.  With  much  wisdom,  he  seized  his 
mittens  and  judiciously  retired  from  the  house, 
thinking  that  he  could  manage  to  put  up  with 
the  kid  for  a  week  or  so.  He'd  heard  that  this 
new  kind  of  grippe  only  laid  people  up  for  a  while 
and  he  guessed  that  Mrs.  Manly  would  lie  want- 
ing her  baby  as  soon  as  possible. 

Inside  the  dwelling,  Lizzie  quieted  the  sobbing 
child  with  some  bread  and  syrup,  and,  with  the 
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delight  of  serving  a  real,  live  baby,  rushed  ener- 
getically about  her  houshold  tasks.  Soon  the 
feeble  fire  was  roaring,  the  dishes  dirtied  by  Jake 
were  washed  and  the  rooms  regained  the  im- 
maculate aspect  of  the  previous  day.  Then,  see- 
ing that  she  would  have  time  before  preparing 
supper,  she  decided  to  bathe  the  baby. 

She  heated  a  great  quantity  of  water,  brought 
out  the  best  blanket  and  the  softest  towels.  She 
tilled  the  biggest  dish-pan  with  alternating  dip- 
perfuls  of  hot  and  cold  and  dropped  into  the  wav- 
ing fluid  her  one  bit  of  good  soap.  The  little 
girl  forgot  to  whimper  and  reached  eagerly  for 
the  bobbing  piece.  She  loved  to  be  bathed.  With 
unpracticed  fingers  which  trembled  slightly.  Liz- 
zie undressed  the  small  figure,  marveling  the 
while  at  its  perfection,  and  arranged  the  fresh 
undergarments  which  she  had  brought  with  her. 
Then  carefully,  almost  as  if  she  were  afraid,  she 
lowered  the  naked  little  body  into  the  soft,  warm 
water.  The  child  screamed  with  joy,  then  chat- 
tered madly,  using  over  and  over  her  scant  stock 
of  words. 

"Soap!  Soap!"  she  would  cry.  "Want  soap!" 
And  Lizzie  would  give  it  to  her.  Lizzie's  brown, 
w  irk-hardened  hands  looked  strange  against  the 
pink  of  the  baby's  skin.  She  sighed  when  she 
observed  the  difference.  Both  enjoyed  the  bath 
tremendously  and  the  child  protested  when  the 
woman  reluctantly  took  her  out.  She  was  soon 
appeased  by  a  dimly  understood  promise  to  do  it 
again  tomorrow.  Lizzie  dried  her  with  the  ex- 
treme care  of  inexperience  and  found  an  unaccus- 
tomed joy  in  drawing  onto  the  wriggling  little 
Body  the  clean,  sweet  clothing. 

Her  attention  taken  by  the  active  Molly,  who 
was  a  horn  explorer,  Lizzie  was  late  with  the 
supper.  Jake  came  and  waited.  Waiting  always 
made  him  cross.  He  said  that  he  didn't  like 
babies  and  warned  Lizzie  to  keep  that  kid  away 
from  him. 

"It's  had  enough  to  have  the  brat  around  with- 
out its  upsetting  all  the  work." 

Lizzie  made  no  reply.  It  was  almost  as  if  he 
had  not  spoken.  She  was  occupied  with  feeding 
the  child  and  fascinated  by  the  wild  attempts  to 
convey  a  filled  spoon  to  the  hungry  red  mouth. 
Immediately  after  eating,  Molly's  head  drooped 
and  Lizzie  put  her  to  bed.  She  had  managed  to 
make  a  comfortable  resting  place  for  Jake  on  the 
couch.  He  was  furious  when  she  told  him  that 
she  would  sleep  with  the  child  and  that  he  would 


have  to  sleep  in  the  sitting-room.  However,  he 
only  grunted.  He  reckoned  Lizzie  would  find 
that  young  one  a  considerable  chore  on  top  of  all 
the  milking,  feeding,  and  churning.  She'd  be 
might)'  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  Jake  never  did 
chores  w  hen  he  had  other  work  to  do,  save  when 
Lizzie  had  the  threshing  crew  to  cook  for. 

A  week  passed.  Jake  was  sullen  and  grouchy. 
He  seldom  spoke.  When  he  did,  he  swore  and 
ordered  Lizzie  to  keep  the  baby  away  from  him. 
This  she  did  quite  successfully  by  means  of  a 
continuous  fire  in  the  sitting-room  where  she  kept 
the  child.  Molly  appreciated  the  power  of  fire 
and  was  content  to  play  for  long  periods  with  the 
simple  toys  of  Lizzie's  devising.  Lizzie  gave  her 
a  few  dishes  and  made  a  doll  out  of  some  old 
rags.  Jake,  after  one  enraged  outburst  at  the 
expense  of  another  fire,  kept  silent.  Secretlv,  as 
the  days  passed,  he  found  himself  rather  liking 
to  hear  the  crooning  of  the  child.  He  found  him- 
self furtively  watching  her.  She  had  a  habit  of 
murmuring  to  her  playthings  in  a  pretty,  gur- 
gling little  voice.    Lizzie  adored  the  sound. 

Within  Lizzie,  new  forces  were  seething.  She 
had  discovered  a  new  interest.  Jake  became 
more  of  a  habit  than  ever  in  her  life.  She  de- 
lighted in  each  new  day.  She  was  desperate 
when  she  thought  of  the  coming  time  when  the 
rooms  would  he  empty  and  silent  as  before  and 
she  would  drearily  continue  her  old  round  of 
housework  and  chores.  Of  course,  she  did  these 
duties  still,  but  now  she  had  a  wonderful  child  to 
love  and  pet  and  her  days  were  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. Molly  was  a  most  affectionate  baby.  Liz- 
zie was  being  aroused  to  the  joys  of  a  long  de- 
layed motherhood. 

"Tiss  me,  Tssy."  Mollie  would  flash  Mich  irre- 
sistible gems  as  these  from  out  her  brief  vocabu- 
lary and  stumble  over  to  the  busy  woman.  And 
"  Tssy,"  in  never-waning  ecstasies  of  gratification 
at  the  mispronunciation  of  her  harsh  name,  would 
embrace  the  tiny  youngster  passionately. 

And  as  time  went  on,  the  surly  Jake,  in  the 
hours  spared  from  his  few  ranch  duties,  pene- 
trated more  deeply  into  his  well.  He  now  had 
Lizzie  help  him  much,  as  he  progressed  farther 
into  the  ground.  Of  late  she  had  had  to  assist 
him  almost  constantly.  He  had  rigged  up  a  pul- 
ley and  bucket  and  she  remained  out  with  him, 
dumping  the  pail  as  he  filled  it.  He  would  dig 
as  much  earth  as  the  cramped  space  allowed  him 
and  then  he  would  load  the  bucket,  call  to  Lizzie, 
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and  she  would  pull  up  the  heavy  load  and  dump 
it  on  the  ever-growing  pile  by  the  edge.  The 
days  were  of  unbroken  perfection,  though  eold 
at  night,  and  Lizzie  reveled  in  the  enforced  idle 
moments  while  waiting  for  Jake's  reverberating 
order  to  pull  away.  Jake  knew  she  played  with 
Molly  in  the  spare  time  and  he  resented  her  idle- 
ness and  pleasure  during  his  own  toil,  lie  took 
malicious  enjoyment  in  interrupting  her  games, 
and  felt  amply  justified.  She'd  find  out  yet  that 
regular  work  and  looking  after  a  young  one  was 
no  joke.  She'd  be  glad  enough  to  give  the  baby 
back  to  its  mother. 

Little  Molly,  well  bundled,  romped  with  the 
amiable  dog  and  was  enraptured  with  her  glori- 
ous outdoor  sports.  When  tired,  Lizzie  would 
arrange  a  bed  of  old  sacks  and  ancient  quilts  and 
the  child  would  sleep  peacefully  in  the  fall  sun- 
light until  awakened  by  the  idolizing  woman. 

Jake  was  now  twelve  feet  nearer  the  center  of 
the  earth  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  ex- 
cavation. As  water  seeped  in,  he  became  ex- 
ultant with  the  promised  completion  of  his  great 
labor.  He  was  now  so  deep  that  he  was  forced 
to  ascend  to  the  top  by  means  of  Lizzie's  help, 
lie  had  no  ladder  on  the  ranch  long  enough  and 
would  not  trouble  to  make  one.  Instead,  he 
would  climb  into  the  iron  bucket,  Lizzie  would 
throw  him  the  long  end  of  the  rope  and  both 
would  haul  away  until  he  was  able  to  grasp  the 
framework  over  the  well,  which  he  always  did 
with  an  invariable  grunt  of  relief. 

He  was  still  grouchy  and  became  more  so  when 
he  discovered,  to  his  mulish  disgust,  that  he  was 
becoming  fond  of  watching  the  little  girl — the 
child  for  whom  he  had  violently  and  vocally  pro- 
fessed a  hatred.  Jake  was  one  of  those  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  unsentimental.  He 
scorned  the  softer  and  tenderer  things  of  life 
which  make  the  long  years  graceful.  He  had  no 
use  for  babies.  Let  the  women  look  after  the 
young  ones,  was  his  belief.  Molly,  after  one  or 
two  tentative  attempts  to  be  friends  with  the  big 
silent  man  who  lived  with  her  worshipped  slave, 
'Issy,  let  him  strictly  alone.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  him.  but  she  made  no  more  advances.  Her 
world  was  complete  without  him. 

Next  afternoon,  Jake  had  Lizzie  help  him  to 
to  the  top.  Me  went  into  the  house  and  ordered 
her  to  find  him  two  pairs  of  warm  woolen  socks. 
(  )ver  these,  he  drew  his  rubber  boots  and  with 
almost  a  pleasantry  in  his  voice  announced  that 


he'd  be  through  by  night.  1  fe  commanded  Lizzie 
to  return  to  the  well  soon.  She  lowered  him 
down  with  a  sinking  heart.  When  Jake  was 
through  with  the  well,  he'd  be  around  the  house 
more  and  the  baby  would  be  in  his  way.  I^ord! 
She  wished  that  the  thing  was  forty  feet  deep  in- 
stead of  twelve. 

As  she  came  back  to  the  house,  Molly  trotting 
beside  her,  an  automobile  stopped  abruptly  before 
the  door.  In  it  was  Dr.  bowman  on  his  way  to 
see  the  now  numerous  influenza  patients  of  the 
district. 

The  doctor  raised  his  hat  politely.  Lizzie  was 
pleased :  most  of  the  men  she  knew  never  tipped 
their  hats. 

"That's  Jim  Manly 's  child,  isn't  it?"  he  asked 
in  a  tired,  flat  voice.   She  nodded. 

"Xice  baby — you  haven't  heard  the  news  yet, 
have  you?"  he  continued,  directly. 

"What  news?  Has  anything  happened  to  her 
mother?"  Lizzie's  startled  tones  leaped  out  on  the 
still  air. 

"Well,  yes.  Worse  than  that.  Both  her  father 
and  mother  died  yesterday." 

"My  Lord  !  Both  ?"  she  stared  at  him.  suddenly 
pale,  a  sick  expression  on  her  face. 

"Yes — see  here;  you're  not  related,  are  you?" 
the  doctor  queried  solicitously. 

"No — no  "  said  Lizzie  faintly.    "But  I  was 

just  wondering — wondering  what'd  become  of 
the  baby  ?" 

"Well,  that's  what  worried  Manly  so.  She 
died  in  the  morning  and  he  was  nearly  crazy  with 
grief  and  thinking  what  would  become  of  the 
child.  He  bad  a  weak  heart  and  along  about 
evening  he  simply  keeled  over  and  was  gone  like 
that !"  the  doctor  emphasized  with  a  snap  of  his 
fingers. 

Molly,  wearied  with  the  long',  incomprehensible 
talk,  pulled  at  Lizzie's  jacket.  Lizzie  caught  her 
passionately  in  her  arms. 

"Then — then  she  ain't  got  nobody  but  me  to 
look  after  her,  'cause  Jim  told  me  they  didn't  have 
no  folks  but  some  second  cousins  I"  Lizzie's  head 
was  high,  triumphant. 

She  craned  her  long  neck  nearer  to  the  man. 

"Doctor,  don't  you  'spose  I  could  keep  her — if 
1  adopted  her?" 

"Why,  surely  you  could,"  and  the  doctor's  eyes 
were  full  of  understanding  kindness,    "lint  youj 

husband — will    Jake  "     Jake's  peculiarities 

were  well  known. 
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"I'll  make  it  all  right  with  him,"  said  Lizzie 
with  tense,  ferocious  assurance. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Tiddick,  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  have  the  child  if  you  want  her.  The 
little  thing  will  surely  need  a  good  home." 

Lizzie  watched  his  busy  roadster  whirl  around 
a  corner  with  a  w  eak  sensation  in  her  knees.  She 
kissed  the  child  wildly.  Jake  would  want  her  to 
give  Molly  up,  just  as  stum  as  he  learned  of  the 
death  of  her  parents. 

A  sound  came  to  her  ears.  It  was  the  muffled, 
impatient  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  She 
had  forgotten  Jake. 

She  ran  to  the  house  and  put  the  child  on  the 
couch.  An  idea  was  overwhelming  her,  stun- 
ning her  with  its  boldness.  She  nearly  fainted. 
A  sense  of  desperate  adventure  assailed  her.  She 
wondered  if  she  was  brave  enough  to  carry  it 
through. 

She  hurried  out  to  the  well  and  drew  up  the 
heavily  laden  bucket.  But  instead  of  lowering 
it  immediately,  she  emptied  it  and  dropped  it  on 
the  heap  of  wet,  dark  grey  earth  beside  the  gap- 
ing hole.  > 

"Hey,  Lizzie!"  yelled  her  chilly  husband. 
"Hurry  on  with  that  bucket.  The  water's  comin' 
up  fast  an'  I  got  to  git  out  all  the  dirt  I  can  before 
it  gits  over  my  boots.  We  got  to  work  like  the 
devil." 

Lizzie  drew  a  deep,  terrified,  but  very  decisive 
breath. 

"Jake  Tiddick.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  lower  that 
bucket  to  you  unless'n  you  do  as  I  say  !" 

"By  God,  woman,  are  you  crazy?"  roared  the 
instantly  enraged  man.  A  cold  shiver  ran  up  his 
back.  If  she  was  crazy,  he  would  be  left  in  the 
well  all  night.  All  night?  Maybe  weeks.  Peo- 
ple did  not  come  around  very  often.  He  shud- 
dered. He  started  to  speak.  Lizzie  interrupted 
him. 

"Jake,  Doctor  Lowman  was  just  here  an'  he 
said  Molly's  pa  an'  ma  died  yesterday  an'  that 
there  wasn't  no  place  for- the  baby  to  go.  So  I 
done  told  him  we  was  goin'  to  adopt  Molly  " 

"We  ain't  no  such  thing!"  the  fury  of  Jake's 
voice  rattled  down  a  thin  stream  of  gravel.  "You 
shut  tip  that  fool  talk  an'  drop  that  dam' 
bucket  " 

"You  shut  up  yourself,  Jake  Tiddick !"  Lizzie's 
shrill,  quavering  voice  overlaid  his  echoing,  well- 
bound  tones  with  the  superiority  of  a  violin  over 
a  drum. 


"It  ain't  fool  talk  an'  1  am  a-goin'  to  adopt 
Molly!  I'm  sick  of  you,  your  stinginess,  an'  your 
bossin'  me  an'  dictatin'  every  move  1  make,  an' 
every  breath  I  draw.  You  can  just  stay  down  in 
that  well  for  a  while  an'  feel  how  nice  it  is  to  be 
bossed  yourself !" 

Before  Lizzie  was  halfway  through  her  revolu- 
tionary mouthful,  Jake  grasped  the  frightful  sig- 
nificance of  the  situation.  Lizzie  was  trying  to 
hold  him  up!  Him!  He  had  no  further  doubts 
as  to  her  sanity.  She  figured  that  she  had  him 
penned  up  and  was  going  to  keep  him  penned 
until  he  came  through.  Her!  Meek  Lizzie,  or- 
dering him  around,  demanding  that  he  adopt  a 
baby — an  expensive  baby. 

"You,  Lizzie !  You  quit  that  damned  nonsense 
an'  help  me  out  of  here.  I  beenapatient  man  with 
you  an'  your  foolin'  long  enough,  an'  I  ain't  never 
hit  you  in  my  life,  but  if  you  don't  hurry  " 

"No,  an'  you  ain't  ever  goin'  to  get  a  chanct 
to  hit  me,  either,  Jake  Tiddick,"  came  the  still 
firmer  tones  of  his  wife.  "You  might  as  well 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  nice  an'  agree  to  adopt 
Molly- — " 

She  was  chopped  off  with  a  stream  of  oaths. 
He  choked  after  the  outburst  and  peered  upward 
at  the  round  patch  of  fading  light.  The  face  of 
his  wife  gazed  down  upon  him.  In  it  was  no  pity, 
no  yielding.  Nothing  but  an  immovable,  blank 
resolve  showed  on  her  shadowed  wrinkles.  Jake 
shifted  on  his  feet.  Notwithstanding  the  woolen 
socks  the  iciness  of  the  water  numbed  his  ex- 
tremities. He  looked  down  into  the  dimness. 
The  water  was  already  halfway  up  his  boots. 
Soon  it  would  creep  to  the  top  and  then — his  big 
figure  shuddered. 

"Jake,"  Lizzie's  ordinary  conversational  ac- 
cents echoed  hollowly,  magnifying  themselves 
with  a  resounding  fatality.  "I'm  a-goin'  to  keep 
you  in  that  well  all  night  unless'n  you  agree  to  let 
me  adopt  the  baby  an'  hav  a  half  share  of  the 
money  in  the  bank." 

The  money  was  an  afterthought  on  Lizzie's 
part.  But  she  reckoned  that  if  she  could  make 
him  agree  about  Molly  she  might  just  as  well  get 
half  their  savings — her  half. 

"What!  My  money!    Give  up  half  for  you  to 

waste  an'  squander — why — why  "     On  the 

point  of  another  spasm  of  fury  the  good  sense 
that  had  made  him  a  successful  farmer  came  to 
his  aid.    He  controlled  himself  and  became  busi- 
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nesslike,  as  if  he  were  selling  his  steers  to  a  foxy 
trader. 

lie  tried  compromising.  He  lowered  li i votcfe 
and  endeavored  to  make  his  tones  sound  pleasant. 

"Come  on,  now,  Lizzie.  Tell  you  what  I'M  do: 
I'll  get  you  such  house  fixin's  as  you  want  an' 
give  you  two  hundred  dollars  to  do  as  you  please 
with  " 

"Bosh!"  crushed  down  upon  him  from  above. 

Jake  struggled  with  himself  briefly. 

"Well,  old  girl,"  said  Jake,  attempting  face- 
tious banter.  "How's  this?  I'll  give  you  a  thou- 
sand outright  if  you'll  get  rid  of  the  kid  " 

"That'll  do,  Jake,"  the  implacable  intonation  of 
the  successful  concpieror  squelched  his  wheedling. 
Cutting  short  the  verhal  hostilities,  Lizzie  rose. 
Her  husband  heard  a  knee-joint  crack  as  she 
changed  from  her  crouching,  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. 

"Jake,  I'm  a-goin'  to  the  kitchen  to  git  warm. 
I'll  be  out  in  a  half  hour  an'  if  you  don't  a.gree  by 
that  time  to  what  I  want,  I'm  goin'  to  leave  you 
there  an  hour,  an'  if  you  don't  agree  then  it'll  be 
two  hours,  an'  if  " 

"Lizzie  !"  he  screamed  as  her  form  disappeared, 
"Lizzie  !"  His  shouts  ascended  to  the  stars  above. 
They  seemed  to  twinkle  merrily  as  they  shone 
more  brightly  in  the  increasing  dark.  A  stone 
upon  the  rim  of  the  excavation  was  dislodged. 
It  hit  Jake  upon  his  infuriated  head. 

After  fifteen  minutes  the  man  calmed,  lit  a 
match  and  took  another  look  at  his  boots.  The 
gleaming  water,  black  and  menacing,  was  within 
an  inch  of  the  tops.  For  some  fascinated  seconds 
he  watched  the  steady,  inexorable  rise  of  the 
liquid.  An  involuntary  shiver  caused  trembling 
little  waves.  Once  he  tried  to  change  his  position, 
but  sank  more  deeply  into  the  soft,  gravelly  mud 
of  the  floor.  1  Ie  did  not  attempt  to  dig  footholes 
and  climb  out.  He  knew  too  much  of  the  inse- 
cure character  of  the  pebbly  earth  of  the  walls 
and  lie  dreaded  entrusting  his  big  bulk  to  such  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  especially  since  one  failure 
would  mean  a  breath-taking,  miserable  immersion 
in  the  frosty  water. 

In  twenty-nine  minutes  Jake  felt  a  thin  stream 
trickle  into  his  right  boot.  He  winced.  His 
spirit  quailed.  With  the  humbling  of  his  former 
indomitable  will,  he  lost  the  insane  desire  to  kill 
Lizzie  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  top.  With  the 
addition  of  more  frigid  trickles,  agonized 
thoughts  of  the  warm  stove  and  the  good  suppers 


cooked  by  Lizzie  entered  his  head.  His  teeth 
clicked  against  each  other.  A  new  respect  for  his 
humble  helpmeet  descended  upon  him  as  his  boots 
frlled.  He  had  not  believed  her  capable  of  such 
a  spunky  act.  Maybe  she  did  earn  vjme  of  the 
money.  Maybe  she  was  right  about  spending  a 
little  before  old  age.  Maybe,  if  he  didn't  give  her 
a  bit  more  in  the  say-so,  she'd  leave  him.  The 
thought  shocked  him.  He  could  not  get  along 
without  Lizzie.  She  was  an  indispensable  habit. 
Living  without  Lizzie  would  be  queer  and  un- 
pleasant. He  recalled  his  sickness  of  three  years 
ago,  when,  in  addition  to  caring  for  himself,  she 
had  efficiently  handled  the  ranch  affairs.  He 
guessed  he  could  manage  to  stand  the  baby  if 
Lizzie  was  set  on  it.  Besides,  he  would  be  the 
legal  guardian  and  Molly  had  the  Manly  ranch 
coming  to  her. 

He  had  not  done  so  much  thinking  in  years. 
With  the  first  subordination  of  his  will  to  that  of 
another,  he  was  much  chastened. 

Presently  Lizzie's  footsteps  sounded.  She 
peered  down  at  the  dimly  perceptible  white  blur 
of  her  husband's  face. 

"Are  you  goin'  to  do  what  I  ask  you?"  she 
demanded  without  any  preliminaries. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed  sulkily.  "An'  now  lower  that 
dam'  bucket  before  I  drown  !" 

"Just  a  minute,"  he  head  her  mumble.  Some- 
thing white  at  the  end  of  a  string  passed  his  left 
ear.  It  was  a  tablet  of  writing  paper.  Attached 
to  it  was  an  indelible  pencil.  He  stared  at  it. 
I  I  is  brain  was  slow. 

"Now,  you  write  what  I  tell  you  an'  sign  it." 
commanded  the  voice  above  him.  Jake  writhed 
anew.  He  had  never  been  known  to  try  to  go 
back  on  his  word.  She  had  him,  all  right!  His 
queer,  blundering  hand  was  known  all  over  the 
county.    His  respect  grew. 

"You  write  down  that  we  both  agree  to  adopt 
Molly  an'  provide  fer  her  an'  will  send  her  to 
school  in  decent  style  an'  that  you  won't  hinder 
me  if  I  git  me  furniture  an'  clothes  an'  a  buggy. 
An'  if  the  way  you  set  it  down  don't  sound  right 
an'  proper,  why,  I'll  just  wait!" 

Jake  was  shivering  with  cold,  suspense  and  the 
exhaustion  of  spent  rage.  Lizzie  lowered  a  light- 
ed lantern  on  a  thin  cord.  Jake  had  one  thought 
in  mind — he  would  commit  himself  to  anything — 
anything  rather  than  stay  in  there  a  minute 
longer.  When  his  big,  stiff  hands  had  pushed 
the  pencil  to  its  laborious  final  stroke,  his  wife 
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pulled  the  tablet  and  lantern  to  the  surfa.ee,  read 
the  scrawled  words  and  walked  away. 

Jake  screamed  again;  but  she  was  hack  almost 
instantly.  She  had  hidden  the  paper.  Though 
she  entertained  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  per- 
son, still  her  husband  rnight  attempt  to  snatch  and 
destroy  so  incriminating  a  document.  But,  he 
it  said  for  him,  Jake  had  no  intention  of  going 
back'Oii  the  transacton.  lie  always  knew  when 
he  was  outgeneraled.  Nor  was  he  at  all  a  brutal 
man. 

Without  a  word  he  reached  the  brim,  heaved 
himself  out  of  the  rusty  pail  with  his  customary 
grunt,  pushed  past  his  wife  and  rushed  to  the 
house.  He  found  an  unusually  good  fire  in  the 
sitting-room.  Before  the  red,  creaking  stove  was 
a  warm  footbath  and  a  pair  of  dry  socks.  I  le 
utilized  them.  As  he  changed  he  smelled  the  de- 
licious odor  of  frying  chicken,  which  he  always 
loved,  and  hot  coffee,  and  heard  the  babble  of 
Molly  as  she  followed  her  'Issy  about  the  kitchen. 

When  supper  was  announced,  he  ate  without  a 
word  or  glance  at  his  companions.  Lizzie  did 
not  care  if  he  hated  her  until  she  died.  She  would 
get  enough  out  of  life  with  Molly  and  a  little 
spending  money. 

After  the  excellent  meal,  Jake  filled  and  lit  his 
pipe  in  the  accustomed  manner.  Slumped  in  his 
chair  and  aching'  for  his  bed,  he  was  too  stubborn 
to  retire  before  his  usual  hour.  A  deviation  from 
his  routine  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  Lizzie 
ignored  him,  fed  the  dog,  took  the  milk  pails,  and, 
leaving  the  child  in  the  kitchen  as  the  sitting- 
room  was  still  disorderly,  left  to  do  her  weary 
round  of  chores. 

Molly  prattled  with  her  rag  doll,  the  fire 
snapped  and  the  geraniums  flared  with  color. 
Peace  brooded  over  the  kitchen.  Presently  Molly 
wearied  of  her  inanimate  plaything  and  stepped 
over  to  the  man.  He  was  oblivious  of  her  pres- 
ence, half  dozing.  The  child  hesitated,  apprehen- 
sive of  his  silent  bulk.  It  had  been  a  long  time 
since  she  had  made  an  advance  to  him.  She 
stcod  and  stared  at  his  wind-beaten  face.  He 
gazed  ahead  and  puffed  violently  at  his  pipe, 
sending  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  tranquil,  lamp- 
lit  air. 

"  'Issy?"  said  Molly,  tentatively  "Where 
'Issy?" 

She  went  up  closer  and  placed  her  pink  fingers 
on  his  brown  ones.  The  big  man  did  not  bite  her 
or  scare  her,  and  suddenly,  a  trifle  lonesome,  af- 
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fection  for  all  live  things  filling  her  baby  heart, 
she  kissed  his  rough  paw  with  her  soft  red  lips. 
She  would  have  kissed  the  dog  as  eagerly;  hut 
Jake  did  not  know  that.  He  jerked  his  hand 
away  and,  shaken  out  of  his  pose  of  oblivion, 
glared  at  the  little  girl.  Molly  was  taken  with, 
wounded  surprise.  'Issy  and  the  dog  always 
kissed  her  in  return. 

She  approached  again.  She  was  bored.  She 
w  as  hold  with  the  unhurt  confidence  of  babyhood. 
She  wished  to  experiment. 

"Want  up !" 

The  imperious  tones  in  her  voice  amused  the 
man.  Lizzie  would  be  gone  for  a  long  while  and 
would  never  know  it,  so,  as  a  great  concession,  he 
lifted  her  to  his  lap.  She  promptly  kissed  his 
face.  A  revolution  of  feeling  tingled  over  him  at 
the  strange,  tender  touch  of  the  tiny  red  mouth, 
lie  liked  her!  She  snuggled  down  <  >n  his  breast 
and  prepared  to  go  to  sleep.  Jake  timidly 
smoothed  one  of  the  brown-gold  curls  which, 
clustered  over  the  child's  round,  creased  neck. 
I  fe  turned  one  over  with  his  finger  tip  and  the 
soft  glow  of  the  lamp  was  in  league  with  its 
sheen. 

Lizzie,  down  in  the  chilly  barn,  hurried  with  the 
milking.  Her  lantern  cast  awesome  shadows 
among  the  lofty  rafters.  She  made  a  trip  to  the 
spring,  accompanied  by  the  friendly  dog,  and 
dumped  water  and  wheat  over  the  tilted  snouts  of 
the  crowding  pigs.  She  let  them  fight  undis- 
turbed. She  fed  and  watered  the  old  horse, 
afterwards  bedding  him  down  with  a  generous 
amount  of  straw.  It  all  seemed  to  take  so  long, 
so  long.  She  was  no  longer  afraid  of  Jake's  dis- 
approval, but  she  feared  that  he  might  frighten 
the  baby  with  his  grim  aspect  while  she  was  gone. 
She  hastened  into  the  lean-to,  strained  the  foamy 
milk  and  blew  out  the  lantern.  Then  she  opened 
the  kitchen  door. 

Astonishment  held  her  motionless.  She  un- 
sealed her  clamped  mouth  to  speak  at  last.  But 
Jake  raised  a  warning  finger. 

"Don't  you  know  no  better'n  to  wake  up  a 
sleepin'  kid?"  he  whispered  fiercely  as  the  child 
in  his  bent  arms  stirred  drowsily.  ]  le  was  admit- 
ting to  his  wife  his  acceptance  of  the  little  girl ; 
be  knew  no  other  way  to  voice  it,  but  Lizzie  un- 
derstood. 

Carefully,  softly,  she  slipped  within  and  shut 
the  door. 


The  Nirvana  of  Dreams 


By  Warren  Frederic  Lewis 

Oh,  there  is  a  fairy  fountain, 

A  Fairy  Fountain  of  Dreams, 
Where  the  dewdrops  are  tossed  to  heaven — 

Like  a  shower  of  jewels  it  seems. 
For  each  one  is  Brighter  than  sunlight, 

And  each  of  a  different  hue, 
From  the  passionate  warmth  of  the  red  tints. 

To  the  cooler  tones  of  the  blue. 
And  each  seeks  a  place  in  heaven — 

To  rival  an  envious  star, 
To  glitter  there  in  the  welkin  dome, 

In  the  azure  depth  afar. 
Oh,  each  seeks  a  place  in  heaven — 

Is  tossed  on  the  breeze  to  the  sky, 
Then  falls  below  to  the  quiet  pool, 

To  the  Pool  of  Dreams,  to  die. 
For  each  jeweled  drop  is  the  spirit 

Of  a  Dreamer's  broken  dream 
That  floated  awhile  on  human  hope. 

Like  .sunbeams  upon  a  stream. 
And  some  were  the  dreams  of  poets 

For  love  or  wealth  or  fame  ; 
And  some  were  the  dreams  of  common  folk 

Who  dared  not  dream  again, 
For  a  broken  dream  is  a  bitter  thing 

To  one  uncalloused  to  fate, 
For  it  leaves  a  sting  that  is  cruelly  deep. 

And  a  tear  that  tastes  of  hate. 
And  some  were  the  dreams  of  mothers. 

And  some  were  the  dreams  of  wives, 
For  dreams  there  were  a  thousand-fold 

From  a  thousand  various  lives; 
And  each  broken  dream  turned  dewdrop, 

Was  tossed  from  the  font  to  the  sky, 
Then  fell  below  to  the  quiet  pool. 

To  the  Pool  of  Dreams,  to  die. 


Scholarship  and  Success 

l'>v  Professor  Lewis  M.  Term  an 


I HAVE  often  been  asked  the  question,  "Why 
do  brilliant  college  Students  rarely  succeed 
in  life?"  I  usually  reply  by  propounding  an- 
other question  in  turn  ;  for  example,  "Why  do 
witches  ride  only  on  broomsticks?":  "Why  do 
potatoes  not  thrive  if  planted  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon?":  "Why  are  blondes  always  deceitful?" 
Then  I  have  to  explain  that  scientists  are  nowa- 
days a  lazy  tribe  and  much  averse  to  exerting 
themselves  to  find  explanations  for  facts  unless 
they  have  good  reason  to  think  the  facts  are 
genuine. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  widespread  opinion  that  there  is  little  cor- 
relation, except  possibly  a  negative  one.  between 
>uccess  in  school  and  success  in  life.  And  first 
of  all  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  individual 
cases  prove  nothing.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
citing  specific  instances  to  support  either  side  of 
the  question.  What  we  want  to  know,  however, 
is  the  general  rule,  not  what  may  sometimes 
occur  as  an  exception.  This  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  the  use  of  data  from  large  numbers  of  cases. 
Of  several  such  studies  which  have  been  made  it 
is  necessary  to  quote  only  a  few  in  order  to  show 
the  general  trend  of  the  findings. 

Nicholson  studied  the  careers  of  1,807  men 
who  graduated  from  YVesleyan  University  be- 
tween 1833  and  1899.  Of  these.  140  were  "honor" 
men  who  were  valedictorians  or  salutatorians, 
461  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  the  basis 
of  high  scholarship,  and  the  remaining  1,206 
graduated  without  special  distinction.  Inclusion 
in  Who's  11' ho  was  taken  as  a  convenient  crite- 
rion of  life  success.  It  was  found  that  the  pro- 
portion of  valedictorians  and  salutatorians  who 
attained  this  distinction  was  approximately  one 
in  two  :  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men,  one  in  three  : 
and  of  those  who  graduated  without  distinction, 
one  in  ten.  In  other  words,  the  461  men  who 
obtained  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  supplied  as 
many  distinguished  men  as  all  the  remaining 
members  of  their  classes  combined. 

Inclusion  in  Who's  Who,  in  a  disproportionate 
number  of  cases,  results  from  success  in  literary, 
professional,  political,  or  academic  lines.  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  success  in  industrial  and 
business  careers  is  more  likely  to  be  determined 
by  chance,  inheritance,  social  charm,  prestige, 


etc.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  even  in  these 
lines  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  schol- 
arship and  later  success.  Rice  compared  the  1613 
salaries  of  218  men  who  graduated  from  Pratt 
Institute  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
in  1907,  1908,  and  1909.  The  average  correlation 
for  the  classes  treated  separately  was  .27,  where 
1.00  represents  perfect  correlation  and  O.CO  no 
correlation  at  all.  This  is  not  high,  as  correla- 
tions go,  but  when  we  compare  the  average  sal- 
ary of  those  who  ranked  among  the  highest  25 
per  cent  in  scholarship  with  the  average  salary 
of  those  who  ranked  in  the  lowest  25  per  cent 
we  find  that  the  former  is  approximately  30  per 
cent  higher  than  the  latter.  The  average  differ- 
ence between  men  of  the  two  groups  in  yearly 
salary  was  nearly  $400.  There  are  no  data  to 
show  whether  the  lead  of  high  scholarship  men 
increases  or  diminishes  with  the  lapse  of  time 
after  graduation,  but  for  several  reasons  it  could 
be  expected  to  increase. 

Several  years  ago  President  Lowell  of  Har- 
vard presented  extensive  data  to  show  the  rela- 
tive success  attained  in  the  Harvard  graduate 
professional  schools  by  men  who  had  taken  vari- 
ous ranks  in  their  undergraduate  work.  The 
data  concern  1,512  Harvard  A.  B.  graduates  who 
later  graduated  from  the  professional  schools  of 
law  or  medicine.  The  degrees  of  distinction  foi 
A.  B.  graduation  were  designated  as  "plain," 
"cum  laude,"  "magna  cum  laude."  and  "summa 
cum  laude"  ;  for  graduation  from  the  professional 
schools  as  "plain"  and  "cum  laude."  The  results 
of  the  comparison  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Showing  Relation  Between  College  PIonoks 
and  Honors  in  the  Professional  Schools 
(Lowell) 

Number  Awarded 
Record  in  College  "Cum  Laude"  in  Law 

609  Plain  Degree    40     6.6  per  cent 

305  Cum  Laude   68    22.3  per  cent 

200  Magna  Cum  Laude    80    40.0  per  cent 

33  Summa  Cum  Laude          20    60.0  per  cent 

Number  Awarded 
Record  in  College     "Cum  Laude"  in  Medicine 

239  Plain   86    36.0  per  cent 

85  Cum  Laude    65    76.5  per  cent 
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39  Magna  Cum  Laude   34    87.2  per  cent 

2  Summa  Cum  Laude    2  100.0  per  cent 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  school  with  "cum  laude" 
honors  is  about  ten  times  as  large  among  those 
who  had  obtained  "summa  cum  laude"  honors 
on  graduation  for  the  A.  B.  as  among  those 
whose  undergraduate  work  was  undistinguished. 
Only  one-sixteenth  of  the  latter  attained  "cum 
laude"  distinction  in  the  graduate  school  as  com- 
pared with  three-fifths  of  the  former.  The  con- 
trast is  only  a  little  less  striking  in  the  medical 
school. 

Lowell  carried  his  study  further  by  comparing 
the  success  of  these  same  men  in  the  graduate 
professional  schools  with  their  success  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools.  It  was  found  that  students  who 
entered  college  with  "conditions"  were  far  less 
likely  to  graduate  in  law  or  medicine  with  dis- 
tinction than  those  who  entered  college  "clear." 
Lowell  justly  concludes:  "The  men  who  are  des- 
tined to  take  highest  rank  in  the  law  and  medical 
schools  are  markedly  better  scholars,  both  in  the 
preparatory  schools  and  in  college,  than  their 
fellows." 

Studies  similar  to  that  of  President  Lowell 
have  been  made  by  many  investigators.  For  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Kelley  found  a  correlation  of  .62  be- 
tween the  school  marks  earned  by  pupils  in  the 
first  year  of  high  school  and  the  school  marks 
of  the  same  pupils  in  the  fourth  elementary  grade. 
The  correlation  between  first-year  high-school 
marks  and  the  composite  scholarship  ranking  for 
the  last  four  grades  of  the  elementary  school  was 
.80.  This  correlation  is  almost  as  high  as  that 
which  expresses  the  physical  resemblance  be- 
tween twins.  Miles  found  a  correlation  of  .71 
between  average  elementary-school  marks  and 
high-school  marks.  Dearborn  found  a  correla- 
tion of  .80  between  high-school  standing  and 
standing  in  the  first  year  of  college. 

One  is  compelled  to  agree  with  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  I  Iollingworth  as  to  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  such  studies :  "Those  who  are  destined 
to  achieve  distinction  and  success  begin  to  do  so 
at  an  early  age.  Whether  measured  by  achieve- 
ment in  academic  courses,  honors  in  professional 
and  technical  courses,  salary  earned  after  gradu- 
ation, or  inclusion  among  lists  and  directories  of 
eminent  men,  success  in  later  life  is  suggested  by 
success  in  the  early  work  of  the  school  curricu- 


lum. In  spite  of  frequent  comments  to  the  con- 
trary, the  school  curriculum  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute a  useful  test  in  prognosticating  at  least 
the  most  probable  quality  of  the  individual'! 

work." 

The  correlation  between  academic  and  life 
success  would  doubtless  be  even  closer  if  all  stu- 
dents applied  themselves  equally  to  their  work. 
There  are  doubtless  a  good  many  students  of  ex- 
ceptional native  ability  who  loaf  through  college 
and  yet  attain  marked  success  in  their  later 
careers.  However,  we  should  not  allow  such 
cases  to  lead  us  into  the  "post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc"  fallacy.  Success  is  attained  in  spite  of,  not 
because  of,  the  scholastic  deficiencies. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  the  need  of  syste- 
matic scientific  study  of  the  general  abilities  and 
special  aptitudes  of  college  students.  This  is  one 
of  the  richest  of  several  almost  virgin  fields  of 
psychological  research.  In  our  present  ignorance 
of  the  native  qualities  of  the  "raw  material"  on 
which  our  educational  processes  operate,  college 
professors  are  working  largely  in  the  dark  and 
by  guess.  Tests  for  measuring  the  intelligence 
of  students  are  already  in  use  in  some  two  score 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Such  tests, 
in  improved  form,  will  probably  soon  become 
universal.  Tests  for  the  discovery  of  certain  types 
of  special  ability  are  also  feasible.  Dr.  Agnes 
Rogers,  for  example,  has  devised  tests  which 
make  it  possible  to  diagnose  mathematical  ability 
with  considerable  accuracy,  and  Professor  Sea- 
shore's highly  successful  tests  of  musical  talent 
have  created  a  sensation  both  in  psychological 
and  in  musical  circles.  Beginning  next  year  the 
Department  of  Psychology  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  will  devote  the  full  time  of 
one  of  its  professors  to  the  scientific  study  of  stu- 
dents in  the  institution.  Extensive  social,  educa- 
tional, and  psychological  data  will  be  collected 
for  every  student  and  correlations  will  be  com- 
puted between  various  combinations  of  such  data 
and  scholastic  attainments. 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  before  many  years 
a  scientific  "Personnel  Bureau"  will,  in  all  but 
the  hopelessly  conservative  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime  necessities. 
Stanford  University,  which  places  quality  above 
quantity  and  cherishes  the  ideal  of  making  the 
most  of  every  student,  might  well  be  expected  to 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  research 
and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  it. 


Life's  Race 


By  Harry  W.  Frantz 


Life  is  like  a  potato  raee.  One  tears  madly 
down  the  lane  to  the  goal  and  then  madly  back 
again,  though  not  quite  as  far,  then  again  to  the 
goal  and  back  again,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
potato  is  put  in  the  basket  and  the  race  is  won 
or  lost. 

When  one  is  running  toward  the  goal  he  is 
satisfied  by  the  illusion  of  progress,  when  run- 
ning the  other  way  he  is  pained  by  the  apparent 
retrogression,  yet  the  running  in  either  direction 
is  equally  essential.  Sometimes  one  drops  a  po- 
tato or  turns  an  ankle,  and  with  the  losing  of 
ground  there  is  a  feeling  of  acute  pain. 

The  runner  is  in  competition  with  many  other 
potato  racers,  all  of  whom  are  rushing  back  and 
forth  with  equal  madness,  with  varying  mis- 
haps, and  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm 
and  ability,  but  all  obsessed  with  the  importance 
of  the  race. 

If  a  man  runs  hard  and  whfe  the  race  he  gets 


a  red  ribbon.  Or  perhaps  he  may  run  second 
or  third  and  get  a  blue  or  white  ribbon. 

When  the  victor  catches  his  breath  and  looks 
at  the  prize  he  may  consider  it  a  very  small  re- 
ward for  his  effort.  But  if  he  is  human  he  will 
very  soon  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  a  few  red  or  blue  or  white  ribbons  in  circu- 
lation, and  he  will  be  happy  in  the  envy  inspired 
by  the  fortune  of  possession.  He  will  tell  stories 
about  the  ribbon  and  his  winning  of  it,  and  make 
it  part  of  a  tradition  of  success  which  losers  in 
the  race  will  not  have  the  heart  to  deny. 

There  are  some  men  who  know  that  life  is  a 
potato  race  and  estimate  the  red  ribbon  at  its 
true  worth.  If,  seeing  the  prize,  they  refuse 
to  run  we  call  them  pessimists.  If  they  go  ahead 
and  run  for  the  fun  of  the  race  and  do  not  care 
much  about  its  end  we  call  them  humorists.  Oc- 
casionally such  a  man  runs  the  race  and  wins 
it  and  then  gives  the  ribbon  to  a  small  boy.  We 
say  that  he  is  wise. 
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A  Pioneer  in  the  Stoker  Field 


Westinghouse  was  one  of  the  first  among  the 
pioneers  in  the  stoker  field. 

Although  power  stations  have  grown  to  enor- 
mous size,  with  sudden  peak  loads  in  some  in- 
stances reaching  as  high  as  300  and  400% 
normal  rating,  the  remarkable  fact  remains  that  the  design  of  the  Westinghouse  Roney 
Stoker  remains  today  practically  the  same  as  it  was  thirty-three  years  ago  and  that  it 
still  retains  its  firm  position  in  the  combustion  field.  This  speaks  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  original  design.  The  Roney  stoker  is  particularly  suitable  for  steady  power  demands 
with  moderate  overloads  of  25  to  50%  and  it  burns  a  wide  range  of  fuels  satisfactorily. 
Simple  design,  low  first  cost  and  ease  of  installation,  strongly  recommend  it  for  plants 
of  moderate  size.    Over  three  million  horsepower  have  been  installed. 

Industrial  expansion,  however,  has  wrought  many  changes  in  power  plant  practice 
since  1887.  Today  mechanical  stokers  are  called  upon  to  burn  everything  from  high- 
grade  coals  down  to  refuse.  They  are  also  called  upon  to  meet  sudden  and  enormous 
steaming  capacities.  Hence,  two  additional  stokers  were  added,  and  our  line  now  in- 
cludes the  Chain  Grate  Stoker,  particularly  adapted  to  the  burning  of  low-grade,  high-ash 
fuels;  and  the  Underfeed  stoker,  which  is  unequalled  in  its  ability  to  handle  the  sudden 
and  enormous  overload  demands  of  central  station  service  with  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency. 

It  is  a  fact  of  vital  importance  to  the  stoker  buyer  that  we  manufacture  the  three 
general  types,  because  stoker  application  should  be  approached  with  an  open  mind  and 
the  stoker  manufacturer  should  be  guided  in  his  recommendations  purely  by  the  facts 
that  develop  from  a  study  of  fuel  and  load  requirements. 
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Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's.  He  can  get 
them  for  you. 
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AT  THE  first  awakening  of  consciousness, 
between  the  unknown  which  came  before 
and  a  blank  which  followed,  there  was  a 
childhood  picture  which  stood  out  clearly  in 
the  mother's  memory.  It  was  of  a  full-rigged 
ship  at  sea  running  before' the  wind,  somewhere 
off  Cape  Horn.  The  tempest  was  at  an  end,  but 
the  waves  were  running  high  and  green.  A  very 
little  child  was  standing  on  the  wide,  slanting 
deck  watching  the  sailors  who,  with  bared  heads, 
paid  the  last  respects  to  their  dead  captain  as 
he  was  lowered  into  the  greatest  of  all  graves. 

Of  the  weeks  of  voyage  which  followed,  there 
was  no  record.  The  next  memory  was  of  the 
docks  at  Liverpool,  of  a  child  slipping  away 
from  the  strange  relative  who  had  been  sent  to 
take  her  to  the  home  of  her  grandparents.  She 
had  finally  been  found  standing  on  one  of  the 
stone  piers  looking  at  a  full-rigged  ship  resem- 
bling the  only  home  which  she  had  ever  known. 
Those  had  been  the  days  when  captains  took  their 
families  with  them  on  their  voyages. 

Except  for  these  two  memories,  she  had  known 
little  concerning  the  sea  other  than  the  bitterness 
with  which  it  had  been  regarded  at  the  home  of 
her  dead  father.  As  he  had  left  only  two  daugh- 
ters, there  occurred  a  break  in  the  generations 
which  had  followed  the  sea.  Distance  and  time 
had  intervened  until  now  the  whole  matter 
seemed  infinitely  far  off,  and  the  only  proof  of 
its  reality  was  a  brown  oil  painting  of  a  full- 
rigged  ship  in  Hong  Kong,  with  the  mournful 
hulks  of  Chinese  junks  lying  in  the  background. 


The  painting  hung  above  the  mantel  of  the  fire- 
place in  the  living  room  and  was  not  held  in  any 
great  esteem  by  17-year-old  Arthur.  The  boy 
had  finished  high  school,  and  was  beginning  to 
chafe  under  the  narrow  confines  of  little  Port 
Townsend,  which  boasted  of  no  attractions  other 
than  the  Customs  Office  and  the  fort.  As  the 
customs  office  brought  ships  that  would  otherwise 
have  passed  by,  Arthur  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
harsh  reality  connected  with  the  sea  to  have  any 
illusions  in  that  direction.  And  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  relief  that  the  mother  saw  that 
her  son  had  no  wish  to  follow  the  sea. 

Quite  naturally  he  was  attracted  by  the  rich- 
ness and  complexity  of  the  city.  To  be  sure  his 
enthusiasm  to  leave  home  waned  as  the  time  ap- 
proached until  he  felt  somewhat  homesick  and 
defenseless  when  the  day  came  for  him  to  go. 
With  an  effort,  he  clung  to  his  original  purpose 
and  left  the  home  which,  strangely  enough, 
seemed  suddenly  to  become  dear  to  him.  Arthur 
had  been  in  Seattle  nearly  every  year,  but  now, 
as  it  lifted  its  high  and  unconfused  buildings 
from  its  more  than  seven  hills,  and  looked  across 
the  smooth,  wide  bay  to  the  snow-capped  Olym- 
pics, it  seemed  infinitely  more  formidable  and  im- 
posing. It  was  no  longer  his  host,  but  his  ad- 
versary. The  sound  steamer  crept  towards  the 
clocks  through  the  thick  traffic  of  passenger 
boats  and  tugs  and  old  stern-wheelers.  It  was  a 
formidable  city. 

Although  he  felt  much  farther  away  from  home 
than  he  had  ever  done  before,  Arthur  felt  that 
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he  had  one  outpost  of  civilization  left  to  him. 
While  he  worked  in  the  city  he  was  to  live  at  the 
home  of  his  aunt,  whose  daughters  were  married, 
and  whose  son  was  away  half  time  on  govern- 
ment service.  Having  never  worked  in  a  ship- 
yard, he  had  heard  much  concerning  the  high 
wages  that  any  one  without  experience  could 
earn  there.  After  a  slight  yet  none  the  less  dis- 
heartening delay,  he  secured  a  place  on  the  plate- 
shop  "hull-gang"  of  one  of  the  shipyards,  and 
felt  hetter.  In  the  weeks  which  followed,  he- 
earned  enough  to  live  on  if  he  did  not  go  out  at 
nights. 

The  plate  shop  was  not  an  agreeahle  place.  As 
he  carried  heavy  and  uncomfortably  shaped 
pieces  of  steel,  the  shrieking  gantries  trailed 
tons  of  dangling  angle-irons  above  his  head,  and 
while  he  dodged  the  jet  of  sparks  from  an  acety- 
lene cutter,  he  was  assailed  from  behind  by  a 
truck. 

For  five  weeks  he  worked  with  deepening  dis- 
taste and  disillusionment.  Only  pride  kept  him 
from  complaining  in  his  letters  home.  He  must 
get  a  job  which  paid  more,  though. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  the  shipyards  went 
on  strike.  Arthur  had  already  secured  a  place 
trucking-  on  the  docks  at  Smith's  Cove,  and  was 
able  to  keep  his  precarious  hold  on  the  city.  At 
the  rate  of  sixty  cents  an  hour,  he  had  figured 
that  he  would  make  very  creditable  wages,  even 
working  eight  hours  a  day.  And  with  the  over- 
time which  all  longshoremen  get,  he  would  be 
on  the  road  to  independence.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  him  to  see  his  miscalculation.  Long- 
shoring,  which  pays  well  by  the  hour,  is  an  ir- 
regular business.  On  an  average  of  three  days 
a  week  he  worked  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
read  mournfully  in  the  public  library,  or  lingered 
about  the  Northern  docks,  watching  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  black  "Maru"  liners,  and  con- 
templating the  approach  of  winter.  Neither  did 
he  find  any  great  pleasure  in  watching  the  ships 
when  they  represented  lost  opportunities  for 
work. 

(letting  a  hint  from  the  observant  aunt  as  to 
how  matters  were  going,  the  parents  wrote 
plainly  that  Arthur  might  as  well  come  home. 
Nothing  would  have  pleased  the  boy  better,  if  it 
could  have  been  effected  without  loss  of  dignity, 
yet  he  found  himself  reacting  vigorously  against 
the  suggestion.  W  hen  he  contemplated  the 
cheerfulness  and    determination    of    his  letters 


home  his  spirits  fell.  W  inter  was  approaching; 
like  the  materialization  of  a  dark  threat. 

One  frosty  evening,  on  returning  from  a  half 
day's  work,  Arthur  found  his  cousin  at  the  house. 
Evidently  James  had  been  talking  with  his  mother 
concerning  the  unprosperous  state  of  the  boy's 
affairs.   James  began  at  once. 

"Now,  Arthur/'  he  said,  "if  you  want  a  steady 
job  where  you  can  save  your  money,  I  can  get 
it  for  you." 

The  state  of  his  finances  compelled  him  to  be 
interested,  yet  there  flashed  across  his  mind  one 
of  the  unthinkingly  cruel  jokes  which  this  same 
cousin  had  played  on  him  when  he  was  a  child. 

"It  is  like  this,"  James  went  on.  "They  are 
short  a  sailor  on  lightship  67.  It  means  $70  a 
month,  clear." 

"That  does  sound  good,"  Arthur  was  forced  to 
admit.  Then  he  said  hopefully.  "But  I  am  not  a 
sailor." 

"That's  the  idea,"  was  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse. "You  can  get  coastwise  wages  without 
being  an  A.  B.  They  aren't  under  way  much. 
If  you  want  the  place,  I  will  speak  to  the  captain 
in  the  morning.  I  have  helped  him  a  good  deal 
and  he  is  a  friend  of  mine.  They  will  be  three 
weeks  yet  at  Eagle  Harbor  in  repair.  You  could 
get  some  good  experience  at  overhauling." 

"Yes."  Arthur  answered  against  all  his  in- 
stincts and  inclinations.    "I  will  take  it." 

He  thanked  his  cousin  somewhat  totteringlv. 
Most  certainly  he  did  not  want  the  job;  but  in 
its  very  undesirability  he  saw  a  possibility  of 
escape.  Remembering  his  mother's  often  repeat- 
ed wish  that  her  son  should  never  be  a  sailor,  he 
felt  that  his  course  was  clear.  He  would  take 
the  position,  and  then  write  to  his  parents  ex- 
plaining the  conditions  which  had  practically 
forced  him  to  take  the  step.  Almost  certainly 
they,  or  at  least  his  mother,  would  forbid  him  to 
go  out  with  the  ship.  After  that,  the  logical  thing 
would  be  for  him  to  come  home. 

( )n  the  following  day.  with  some  misgivings, 
he  took  the  "Bainbridge"  to  Eagle  Harbor.  On 
arriving  at  his  destination,  he  was  not  reassured. 
At  the  end  of  the  long  wooden  pier  lay  what  was 
evidently  lightship  67.  She  was  a  grim  little 
craft,  hardly  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  Her  iron 
hull  was  painted  red.  with  great  white  letters 
on  the  sides.  She  had  a  high  bow  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  freeboard.  Except  for  the  stack, 
which  rose  directly  out  of  the  deck,  there  were 
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no  upper  works  other  than  the  two  small  hous- 
ings around  the  masts,  which  evidently  sheltered 
the  lights  when  not  hoisted  in  position  on  the 
masts.  The  day  marks  were  two  large  crow's- 
nests  of  iron  and  white  canvas.  The  rust-eaten 
donkey  stack  lay  on  the  deck  in  the  midst  of  a 
confusion  of  tackle  and  paint  pots. 

Without  any  increase  of  enthusiasm,  Arthur 
reported  himself  to  the  captain,  who  turned  him 
over  to  the  mate.  In  the  most  matter-of-fact 
and  disheartening  way,  he  was  set  to  chipping 
rust.  The  next  morning,  he  brought  such  of  his 
belongings  as  he  seemed  to  need,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  miniature  double  staterooms. 
It  was  nearly  a  week  before  he  heard  from  home. 
To  his  consternation  his  parents  showed  no  par- 
ticular alarm  at  the  step  which  he  had  taken. 
They  even  seemed  to  enter  into  the  hopeful  spirit 
in  which  his  letter  had  been  written. 

"Of  course,"  bis  mother  wrote,  "it  is  not  as  if 
you  were  really  going  to  sea.  I  can  always  com- 
fort myself  with  the  thought  that  you  are  an- 
chored to  the  land." 

Arthur  saw  his  fate  in  the  words.  Me  was 
genuinely  homesick  now.  When  he  worked  with 
the  others  he  was  able  to  forget  at  intervals,  but 
once  alone,  life  became  unendurable. 

Three  weeks  later,  lightship  67  put  out  through 
the  straits,  turned  south  from  the  Cape,  and 
dropped  her  mushroom  anchor  at  the  station  be- 
tween the  forty-fathom  fishing  banks  and  the 
reef.    The  new  sailor  was  terribly  sick. 

The  heavy  grey  swells  were  mantled  by  thick 
fog.  To  the  starboard  the  relief  lightship  ceased 
bellowing,  hoisted  her  anchor  with  a  great  clat- 
ter, and  steamed  joyfully  back  to  the  straits 
Lying  in  his  narrow  bunk,  Arthur  heard  the  en- 
nervating  thud  of  the  submarine  bell,  calling  the 
station.  Six  beats,  an  interval,  and  then  seven 
heats,  repeated  endlessly.  He  felt  too  much  hor- 
ror to  be  the  least  interested  in  the  performance. 
The  bell  and  siren  auxiliaries  clattered  steadily 
between  decks,  and  at  thirty-second  intervals, 
the  fog  whistle  bellowed,  shivering  the  raw 
nerves  of  the  sea-sick  novice. 

For  the  next  week  he  was  unhappv  and  avoid- 
ed the  sight  of  food  as  much  as  the  cramped 
quarters  would  permit.  One  day  after  the  fog 
had  cleared,  when  he  was  lying  on  the  chilly  deck- 
out  of  reach  of  the  ventilator  from  the  galley,  he 
heard  the  mate  discussing  the  malady. 

"In  the  old  days  it  wan't  like  this,"  he  had  said 


harshly.  "Once  when  1  was  a  boy,  I  shipped  up 
in  the  North  Atlantic  in  a  300-ton  schooner.  I 
was  seasick  for  three  years.  And  T  had  to  go 
aloft  and  didn't  dare  lie  down  on  the  job  because 
the  penalty  was  too  much." 

Arthur  felt  more  than  ever  that  his  original 
aversion  to  the  sea  was  justified,  and  that  his 
cousin  had  played  another  of  his  cruel  jokes. 
Certainly  he  would  leave  at  the  first  opportunity 
to  get  ashore. 

Somehow,  after  a  week,  he  was  able  to  eat,  and 
within  a  surprisingly  short  time  lost  his  sunken 
feeling.  Soon  he  was  able  to  do  his  work  without 
suffering  any,  and  even  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  surroundings  and  in  the  continuous  pro- 
cession of  ships  on  the  coastwise. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  tender  "Man- 
zanita"  came  with  supplies  and  mail  from  Neah 
Bay.  Such  commonplaces  as  fruit  and  letters 
took  on  a  glorified  aspect,  and  altogether  it  was 
an  eventful  day.  Contrary  to  his  expectations, 
everything  at  home  seemed  to  be  about  the  same, 
and  nothing  particularly  momentous  had  hap- 
pened. Even  the  letter  which  he  sent  back  with 
the  tender  expressed  little  of  the  suffering  which 
he  had  undergone,  as  it  was  written  after  he  had 
somewhat  recovered,  and  when  he  had  been  feel- 
ing unconsciously  thankful. 

It  was  two  months  later  when  Arthur  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  liberty.  It  was  a  smooth, 
grey  day,  following  a  week  of  storm  during 
which  the  little  ship  had  tumbled  about  unceas- 
ingly in  the  savage  brown  tide  rips.  The  crew 
recognized  the  "Columbine"  while  she  was  still 
a  mere  bottle-shaped  blot,  coming"  south  from  the 
Cape.  As  one  of  the  sailors  had  quit  at  the  last 
moment  before  the  ship  had  left  the  harbor, 
Arthur  was  now  in  line  to  go  ashore,  if  the  sailor 
who  had  gone  on  liberty  the  month  before  were 
to  return.  It  was  not  that  Arthur  was  in  particu- 
larly good  shape  to  go  on  leave,  as  he  had  been 
obliged  to  use  most  of  his  first  two  months'  pay 
in  settling  up  for  his  room  and  board  in  the  city, 
and  in  paying  for  clothes.  But  the  opportunity 
was  not  to  be  lost.  It  meant  that  he  would  get 
away  from  this  storm-swept  floating  prison,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  to  return  unless  he  chose 
to,  which  he  most  certainly  would  not.  He 
changed  his  clothes,  feeling  strangely  uncomfor- 
table but  very  happy  in  the  half-forgotten  attire 
of  civilization.  He  waited  with  his  suit-case  at 
the  half  doors.    The  little  war-grey  tender  which 
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had  steamed  up  very  close  now  lost  headway  and 
lay  idly  heaving  on  the  quiet  swells,  as  a  small 
hoat  was  lowered  from  the  lee  side.  When  the 
hoat  came  alongside,  the  bos'n,  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  stern,  dropped  his  steering  oar 
and  swung  himself  on  board  with  the  mail  sack. 
With  willing  hands,  the  lightship  crew  took  care 
of  the  supplies. 

"We  brought  your  sailor  and  fireman  out  of 
Seattle,"  the  bos'n  was  saying  to  the  captain. 
"We  had  to  stop  at  the  buoy  depot  at  Port  An- 
geles, or  we  would  have  been  out  this  morning. 
If  you  want  to  send  any  men  on  leave  it  is  all 
right  with  us,  but  we  have  to  shoot  right  down 
to  San  Francisco.  The  men  usually  go  there 
anyway." 

This  was  something  of  a  blow  to  the  boy,  as 
San  Francisco  seemed  very  far  away.  Still,  he 
could  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  get  away. 
Otherwise,  it  might  be  a  month  before  he  would 
get  ashore. 

An  hour  later,  from  the  deck  of  the  "Colum- 
bine," Arthur  saw  the  lonely  little  lightship  fade 
out  and  disappear  in  a  misty  rain. 

The  next  three  days  were  distinctly  pleasant. 
One  who  gets  his  sea  legs  on  a  lightship  is  quali- 
fied to  stand  any  kind  of  weather.  Besides,  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  be  going  somewhere.  To  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  the  officers  and  crew 
looked  on  him  as  quite  a  daring  fellow  to  have 
ventured  such  a  forbidding  service  in  winter.  His 
estimation  of  himself  rose.  With  self-respect 
there  came  the  vague  realization  that,  after  all, 
the  sea  has  its  strange  and  vast  fascination. 

In  San  Francisco,  Arthur  left  the  "Columbine," 
casually  dropping  the  information  that  he  would 
eventually  pick  up  a  steamer  going  north,  and 
so  get  home  after  having  had  his  vacation.  Im- 
mediately he  wrote  to  his  parents,  much  more 
cheerfully  than  he  had  intended  to,  mentioning 
that  he  had  hardly  enough  money  to  get  home  on, 
but  that  he  intended  to  work  his  way  north  on  a 
steamer.  I  le  was  not  in  the  least  willing  to  admit 
defeat,  but  he  felt  certain  that  his  father  would 
send  him  enough,  to  come  home. 

\gain  he  was  disappointed.  The  sturdy  op- 
timism which  he  had  forced  into  his  letter  had 
its  effect,  and  his  parents  only  wrote  that  they 
hoped  he  would  come  home  soon. 

Since  money  did  not  last  long  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Arthur  tried  the  shipyards  again,  in  the 
attempt  to  get  a  sufficiently  respectable  margin 


to  go  north  with.  Strangely  enough,  he  found 
himself  restless  ashore.  He  was  continually 
drifting  towards  the  waterfront,  where  he  could 
watch  the  ships.  Whenever  he  recognized  a  ship 
that  had  passed  the  light  station,  he  experienced 
an  unaccountable  thrill  of  warmth.  He  felt  more 
independent  and  certain  of  himself  now,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  his  original  plan  of  shipping 
north  was  an  excellent  one.  For  two  days  he 
lounged  about  the  Seaman's  Hall,  watching  men 
from  long  voyages  and  strange  places  endlessly 
handling  the  mass  of  letters  on  the  mail  desk. 
There  was  thick  cigar  smoke,  and  constant  talk 
about  ships  and  men,  and  ships — but  never  about 
places. 

On  the  second  day,  Arthur  surprised  himself 
by  taking  a  deck  job  on  the  tramp  freighter  "Der- 
ring."  She  was  first  to  make  a  trip  south,  then 
to  the  islands,  and  then  north.  In  less  than  six 
weeks  they  would  go  into  the  sound  and  actually 
touch  at  Port  Townsend.  Here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  would  make  a  real  voyage  and 
eventually  get  home  in  an  independent  and  hon- 
orable manner.  Without  mentioning  that  he 
would  be  landed  at  his  own  home,  he  wrote  that 
he  was  making  a  trip  to  the  islands,  and  rather 
expected  to  enjoy  it. 

This  was  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  for  the 
father  and  mother.  They  were  more  than  ever 
desirous  of  having  their  son  come  home,  and 
only  their  lack  of  money  and  the  optimism  of 
his  letters  had  prevented  them  from  sending  for 
him  in  the  first  place. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  "Derring,"  creeping  out 
of  the  sound  in  the  golden  afternoon,  touched  at 
Port  Townsend.  The  longed-for  moment  of  re- 
turning had  come.  Rut,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
not  of  his  old  desire  to  go  home  that  the  boy  was 
thinking.  It  was  of  a  great,  full-rigged  ship 
which  he  had  seen  on  the  horizon  the  third  day 
out  of  Honolulu,  of  a  wet  deck  plunging  under 
his  feet,  of  a  wonderful  dawn  among  the  islands, 
of  a  steamer  with  glowing  port  holes,  steaming 
quietly  into  the  night — of  many  strange  and  in- 
definable things.  He  went  ashore  slowly  and 
climbed  the  long  flight  of  steps  on  the  bluff. 
There  was  no  change  either  in  the  fort  or  the 
town,  only  everything  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
in  size.  Then  there  came  a  strong  and  definite 
reaction.  Ever  since  he  left  the  place  he  had 
idealized  it.  Now  that  he  was  there,  he  felt  in 
reality  all  the  crampedness  which  he  had  forced 
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himself  into  seeing  when  he  had  wanted  to  leave. 
There  was  also  a  feeling  of  resentment  against 
his  parents.  Did  they  so  much  want  him  to 
come  home?  There  had  hecn  so  many  times 
when  he  would  have  been  so  glad  to  have  been 
sent  for  to  come  hack.  1  [e  wondered.  He  could 
not  have  that  feeling  now.  It  seemed  as  if.  (hir- 
ing those  painful  months  lie  had  been  climbing 
a  long  hill.  Xow  he  had  passed  the  summit  and 
was  going  down  on  the  other  side.  He  no  longer 
needed  help.  The  memory  of  the  sea  returned 
more  strongly  than  ever.  There  -u'as  an  unes- 
capable  fascination  about  it.  The  "Derring"  was 
just  beginning  on  a  two-years'  voyage.  All  the 
world  was  before  him.     There  would  be  plenty 


of  time  to  come  home  afterwards.  He  turned 
and  descended  the  steps. 

That  evening,  the  father  and  mother  sat  near 
the  window  overlooking  the  sound.  The  running 
lights  of  the  "Derring"  were  beginning  to  gleam 
as  she  steamed  out  towards  the  Cape.  The  full- 
rigged  ship  above  the  fireplace  gleamed  strangely 
in  the  flicker  of  the  lamplight.  Outside,  a  gust 
of  wind  stirred  the  fine  pebbles  on  the  walk. 
Dusk  was  coming  up  around  them.  The  two 
watched  the  departing  ship  in  silence.  Both  were 
wishing  for  the  absent  one.  At  last  the  mother 
sighed  and  spoke  thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps  we  should  have  sent  for  him,"  she 
said,  "I  must  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  felt  some- 
how, that  our  boy  was  coming  home  today." 


Affinity 

By  Gladys  Green 

Oh,  for  the  sea  and  the  sound  of  it, 

Ridden  and  spurred  by  the  wind! 
Oh,  for  the  surf  and  the  pound  of  it, 

Lashed  by  the  breaker  behind  ! 

For  there's  something  unleashed  in  the  civilized  breast, 
In  tlie  soul  of  the  town-tamed  and  city-suppressed. 
There  is  something  that  strains  with  a  passionate  urge 
Toward  the  splendidly  restless,  tumultuous  surge. 

Oh.  for  the  deep  and  the  peace  of  it, 

Limitless,  lonely  and  still. 
Oh,  for  the  spirit's  release  of  it, 

Solace  of  tides  that  fill. 

For  there's  something  that  pines  in  the  heart  of  a  man. 
Like  a  wild  creature  caught  but  unkilled  as  it  ran. 
That  will  yearn  into  death  for  an  unpeopled  place, 
For  the  vistas  uncramped  and  the  clean  air  of  space. 


The  Hawaiian  Experiment 

By  WVlie  M.  Kilpatxick 


IX  '\'\\K  winter  of  191'/  before  the  rejoicing 
over  tlie  armistice  had  abated  and  before  the 
great  armies  had  been  demobilized,  a  scene 
was  enacted  in  the  Hawaiian  capital  building  in 
I  tonolulu  which  should  have  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  American  publicists.  The  spectacle  of  a 
legislature  bending  to  the  will  of  railroad  and 
corporation  lobbyists  is  so  familiar  in  our  poli- 
tics that  a  fresh  instance  of  misrepresentation 
usually  results  only  in  cynical  newspaper  com 
ment.  Rut  misrepresentation  of  a  more  serious 
and  sinister  nature  took  place  when  the  1  fawaiian 
legislature  last  year  shaped  its  actions  to  meet 
the  dictates,  not  of  its  constituents,  but  of  a  pow- 
erful ]apanese  lobby.  Hills  regulating  the  racial 
schools  of  Hawaii  and  aiming  to  prevent  anti- 
American  teaching"  in  the  numerous  Japanese 
schools  were  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  the  lobby 
despite  the  unanimous  support  of  the  proposals 
by  the  American  press  and  educators.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  school  bills  has  caused  many  to  inquire 
if  the  effort  genuinely  to  Americanize  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  has  been  a  success  or  whether  we 
can  reasonably  expect  the  attempt  to  succeed  in 
the  future. 

1  lawaii.  to  the  casual  reading"  public,  is  known 
as  the  land  of  the  shredded-wheat  skirt  and  the 
forerunner  of  the  shimmie — the  hula-hula.  There 
is  another  Hawaii  not  connected  with  tourists' 
advertisements  of  Waikiki  and  volcanoes.  That 
is  the  Hawaii  which  is  viewed  as  a  laboratory 
for  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  political 
experiments — the  attempted  Americanization  of 
the  curious  mixture  of  races  living  in  the  mid- 
I  'acific. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  physical  assimila- 
tion of  the  races.  The  whites  are  numerically 
insignificant  in  I  fawaii.  Even  if  numbers  per- 
mitted, the  racial  color  line  and  the  recognition 
of  social  superiority  forever  prevents  an  actual 
racial  blending.  In  decided  contrast  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Caucasians  and  the  Orientals,  is  the 
intermarriage  of  the  latter  with  natives.  It  is, 
then,  a  hybrid  race  that  has  lived  under  the  Amer- 
ican (lag  since  1898.  A  white  man's  civilization 
may  result,  but  it  can  be  American  only  in  form 
and  standards.  The  experiment  of  Americaniza- 
tion narrows  itself  down  to  the  imposition  of 
American  beliefs  and  standards  upon  a  diversified 


race  by  a  small  dominant  minority  of  our  gov- 
ernmental and  industrial  class.  Adjustment  of 
foreign  races  to  the  standards  of  a  governing 
race  has  been  tried  before  without  success.  Doei 
the  situation  in  Hawaii  warrant  us  in  believing 
that  the  American  attempt  will  meet  with  greater 
success  ? 

Racially.  I  lawaii  is  an  example  of  the  result 
of  unrestricted  immigration.  Without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  which  restrain  immigration 
to  the  mainland,  the  islands  have  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  numerous  racial  migrations. 
For  example,  the  presence  of  the  large  Portu- 
guese element  of  the  population  dates  back  to 
their  importation  over  fifty  years  ago  by  planta- 
tion owners.  Though  white-skinned,  the  Portu- 
guese have  been  kept  as  a  race  apart,  more  nearly 
in  the  position  of  the  Oriental  than  in  the  rank 
of  the  dominant  Caucasian. 

With  a  huge  reservoir  of  Oriental  coolies  so 
close  at  hand  from  which  to  draw  for  servile 
labor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  immigration  of 
Filipinos,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  was  encouraged. 
The  Filipino  today  occupies  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  islands,  few  of  the  race  rising  above  unskilled 
work  on  the  plantations.  Xot  that  coolies  alone 
came  from  the  Orient.  Numbers  of  the  better 
class,  especially  of  the  Japanese,  migrated,  in 
time  becoming  the  leaders  of  the  immigrants. 
Xor  were  all  the  newcomers  content  to  remain 
long  as  plantation  workers.  The  Chinese  mer- 
chant quietly  established  himself  in  business  life. 
The  Japanese,  more  aggressively,  rapidly  occu- 
pied strategic  trade  centers  and  acquired  land. 

The  pure  Hawaiian  race  is  chiefly  important 
because  it  forms  a  picturesque  background  for 
the  island  life.  Following  in  the  wake  of  other 
tropical  races  subjected  to  the  white  man's  civ- 
ilization, the  race  has  been  decimated  by  the 
worst  features  of  that  civilization.  The  dis- 
eases introduced  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's 
famous  voyage  have  permeated  the  race  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  number 
of  pure  Hawaiians  today  would  not  be  above 
25,000.  The  losing  fight  of  the  race  for  a  con- 
tinued existence  will  deprive  the  islands  of  what 
would  have  formed  a  valuable  asset.  Though 
like  other  tropical  races,  the  native  islander  is 
undoubtedly  lazy  in  his  work,  he  had  a  unique 
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contribution  of  music  and  color  to  make  which 
the  future  will  lack. 

A  cross-section  picture  of  the  islands  reveals 
the  dominant  white,  insignificant  in  numbers, 
questioning  the  rising  power  of  the  Japanese, 
numerically  the  superior  of  any  one  race;  the 
backward  Filipino :  the  penetrating  Chinaman ; 
the  powerless  Portuguese;  the  decadent  Ha- 
waiian. These  are  the  races  which  must  he 
quickened  by  the  ideals  of  America  and  adjusted 
to  its  standards. 

The  agencies  for  Americanization — church, 
school,  political,  and  industrial  life — with  which 
we  are  familiar  on  the  mainland,  function  to 
some  degree  in  the  islands  as  well.  An  exam- 
ination of  these  forces  should  reveal  the  degree 
of  success  in  Americanization  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  mixture  of  races  is  reflected  in  conflict- 
ing creeds  and  churches.  The  one  religion  in 
America  which  has  been  a  binding  tie  for  the 
nation  is  important  in  the  islands  only  because 
it  is  the  faith  of  the  dominant  few.  Christianity 
to  large  numbers  stands  for  a  foreign  belief  which 
by  proselyting  seeks  to  undermine  their  own 
creeds  of  Buddhism  or  Confucianism.  The 
unique  history  of  Christian  missions  in  Hawaii 
has  largely  paralyzed  their  power.  Coming  to 
Hawaii  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Xew 
England  missionaries  brought  with  the  Bible  a 
shrewd  business  sense.  Yankee  trading  soon 
firmly  implanted  them  in  land  ownership,  and 
this  led  to  leadership  in  hanking  and  shipping. 
Honolulu's  leading  business  men  now  are  of  the 
old  missionary  families.  The  native,  as  a  result, 
considers  the  missionary  as  synonymous  with 
the  industrial  leader  whose  control  he  bitterly 
resents. 

Last  springs,  during  a  political  campaign  in 
Honolulu,  the  writer  attended  a  Republican  meet- 
ing to  hear  a  candidate  vigorously  declare,  amid 
applause,  that  the  missionaries  had  "no  strings" 
tied  to  him.  Crossing  the  street  he  found  that 
the  Democratic  candidate,  unwilling  to  let  his 
opponent  monopolize  a  popular  point,  was  stir- 
ring enthusiasm  by  denouncing  what  he  termed 
the  "church  crowd."  The  force  of  Christianity 
as  an  Americanizing  force,  it  can  readily  be  seen, 
is  seriously  crippled  by  the  embittered  feeling 
towards  the  church's  leaders. 

The  schools  as  an  Americanizing  agency  pre- 
sent the  most  encouraging  and  at  the  same  time 


the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  problem. 
Hawaii's  educators  are  fond  of  pointing  to  the 
common  and  secondary  schools  as  effective 
agencies  for  imparting  American  ideals  to  a 
diversified  population.  If  such  a  thing"  as  a 
racial  melting  pot  does  exist  in  Hawaii,  which 
many  ohservers  doubt,  it  is  found  in  the  govern- 
mental schools,  which  more  than  any  other  one 
factor  give  a  solidarity  to  the  mixture  of  races. 
But  the  presence  of  Oriental  race  schools  through- 
out the  islands  nullifies  to  a  degree  the  effective- 
ness of  the  American  schools.  The  Japanese, 
particularly,  maintain  strong  race  schools  to 
which  they  insist  upon  sending  their  children,  in 
addition  to  the  compulsory  attendance  required 
at  the  government  schools.  Instruction  is  given 
in  Oriental  languages  and  literatures,  and  the 
history  and  ideals  of  the  Mikado  are  ingrained 
in  children  who  will  soon  he  American  voters. 

In  Hawaii  the  feeling  over  the  Oriental  lan- 
guage schools  reached  an  acute  stage  when  last 
year  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Hawaiian 
legislature  to  regulate  the  schools  and  guard 
against  any  anti-American  teaching.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  abolish  racial  education.  The  bills 
merely  sought  to  ensure  instruction  in  American 
ideals  by  teachers  whose  Americanism  was  un- 
questioned. To  an  outsider,  the  defeat  of  the  bills 
in  the  legislature,  after  every  effort  for  reason- 
ahle  compromise  had  been  made,  was  astounding. 
More  recently.  Dr.  F.  E.  Bunker,  head  of  the 
Federal  survey  of  Hawaiian  schools,  has  recom- 
mended that  the  racial  schools  be  abolished  be- 
cause they  are  centers  of  an  influence,  which  if 
not  anti-American,  is  distinctly  un-American. 

The  possibility  of  the  island  political  life  as  an 
Americanizing  agency  is  not  reassuring  after 
watching  an  American  legislature  accede  to  the 
dictates  of  a  Japanese  lobby  bent  upon  defeating 
the  racial  education  bills.  Here  enters  the  most 
doubtful  phase  of  the  situation.  Can  the  United 
States  count  upon  the  political  fealty  of  the  ever- 
growing body  of  Japanese  in  the  islands?  In 
private  conversation,  informed  residents  will 
sharply  question  the  loyalty  of  the  Japanese, 
pointing  out  the  dual  nature  of  the  Xipponese 
citizenship  which  permits  adherence  to  the  father- 
land together  with  American  citizenship.  N  et 
the  action  of  a  group  of  Japanese  in  Honolulu 
last  fall  in  declaring  their  opposition  to  dual  citi- 
zenship raises  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  that 
criticism. 
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A  survey  of  the  local  p>litical  life  reveals  a 
dreary  similarity  to  the  long  familiar  figures  of 
party  boss,  office-grabber,  and  cheap  gambler 
tolerated  by  the  police.  The  last  political  cam- 
paign in  Honolulu  was  waged  on  a  strictly  parti- 
san basis,  non-partisanship  in  municipal  politics 
having  never  advanced  beyond  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  local  newspapers.  The  Hawaiian 
race  occupies  much  the  same  position  in  polities 
that  the  Irish  do  in  our  cities.  The  mayoralty 
chair  of  Honolulu  is  usually  occupied  by  a  native 
Hawaiian,  and  a  thorough  training  in  partisan 
politics  as  the  mainland  cities  knew  it  twenty 
years  ago  is  given  many  of  his  race  as  petty 
office-holders  and  policemen. 

The  defeat,  however,  of  a  former  political  boss, 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Brown,  for  re-election  as  city 
attorney  last  year  by  an  able  Chinese  attorney 
shows  that  no  sweeping  condemnation  can  be 
made  of  the  islands'  politics.  The  progressive 
side  of  American  politics  is  shown  the  islanders 
in  the  supervision  of  the  territorial  government 
by  the  Interior  Department  under  the  policies  of 
former  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Whatever 
conclusions  an  observer  cares  to  draw  from  the 
political  situation,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  ele- 
ments of  doubtful  loyalty  of  certain  groups  and 
of  reactionary  politics  make  a  true  Americaniza- 
tion of  Hawaii  more  difficult. 

An  industrial  situation  in  many  ways  unique 
complicates  the  problem.  The  sharp  cleavage  of 
classes  which  radicals  in  the  United  States  de- 
clare is  destroying"  industrial  opportunity,  has 
been  largely  accomplished  in  Hawaii.  At  the 
top  stand  a  group  of  highly  efficient  capitalists, 
drawn  both  from  the  mainland  and  Europe.  The 
laboring  class,  performing  the  heavy  work  of  the 


plantations,  are  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  land 
owners  as  if  they  were  serfs  bound  to  the  soil. 
Between  them  stand,  not  a  large  middle  class, 
but  an  unimportant  group  of  office  workers  ari  l 
transient  school-teachers.  The  middle  class,  as 
we  know  it  in  America,  simply  does  not  exist  in 
Hawaii.  The  management  of  the  sugar  and 
pineapple  plantations,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  is  conducted  by  large-scale  operation. 
Under  such  a  condition,  transition  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  class  is  becoming  more  difficult  as 
the  industrial  life  settles.  The  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  experiment  in  Americanization  is  con- 
ditioned more  on  the  reaction  of  the  islanders  to 
the  industrial  system  than  on  any  other  one  fac- 
tor. Will  that  reaction  be  favorable  when  the 
archaic  distinction  between  master  and  servant 
makes  even  a  pretense  of  industrial  democracy 
impossible?  Can  a  system  that  is  almost  feudalis- 
tic  in  its  relation  between  employer  and  employee 
produce  the  desired  impression  of  the  so-called 
"square  deal"  ? 

That  the  Hawaiian  experiment  will  be  of  dis- 
tinct value  to  America  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  unusual  aspects  of  the  problem  as  it  has  de- 
veloped in  the  islands  have  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  social  investigators.  By  the  focusing  of 
the  issue  in  so  small  an  area,  a  more  intensive 
study  of  the  problem  is  possible  than  on  the  main- 
land. Pessimistic  observers  declare  that  the  les- 
sons will  be  chiefly  of  value  in  making  plain  how 
not  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  At  least  no 
objections  can  be  made  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell :  "Hawaii  will  be  the 
world's  laboratory  in  human  hybridization.  The 
world  can  afford  to  await  Hawaii's  results  before 
risking  the  experience  elsewhere." 


The  Light  That  Lies 

By  Serge  Eremievsky 

I  glanced  into  her  eyes 

And  felt  in  them  the  image  of  my  dreams. 

I  looked  into  them  again, 

Searchingly, 

But  I  saw  it  not. 

And  I  went  away 

Anguished. 

(  )h,  why 

Should  I  have  looked  into  her  eyes  again? 


The  Ticket  to  Box  1  3 


By  I  [aakon  M.  Chevalier 


HEY!  Get  out  of  the  way!  Don't  you  know 
better  than  to  run  into  other  people's 
legs  ?" 

The  irate  pedestrian  roughly  brushed  aside  a 
young  man  who  had  been  stooping  to  pick  up 
an  object  lying  on  the  pavement,  and  hurried 
on  before  the  other  could  regain  his  balance. 

For  several  moments  the  young  man  struggled 
violently  to  maintain  his  equilibrium. 

"W  hat  do  you  mean  by  pushing  me?"  he  cried 
defiantly,  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse  of  anger 
as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  and 
looking  about  to  find  the  one  who  had  struck  him. 
But  the  offender  had  disappeared.  After  a  mo- 
mentary look  of  perplexity  his  face  broadened 
into  a  good-natured  smile,  and  he  shook  his  fist 
in  mock-anger  towards  the  vanished  interloper. 

Ik-  approached  the  brilliantly  illumined  win- 
dow of  a  nearby  confectionary  store  to  examine 
the  object  he  had  picked  up  which  had  so  nearly 
caused  his  tumbling  in  Hie  fog-drizzled,  slippery 
street.  It  was  a  ticket.  Like  most  tickets,  it  had 
one  single  definite  function  to  perform.  That 
function  was  indicated  by  the  inscription:  "Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  Box  13,  Seat  3,  130256." 
There  was  no  date. 

[lis  face  assumed  a  more  and  more  contented 
look  as  he  assured  himself  that  he  was  not  dream- 
ing; and,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  the  ticket 
did  not  vanish  into  thin  air.  "Fate  is  kind  to 
me."  he  thought  to  himself.  "I  had  almost  per- 
suaded myself  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  opera  to- 
night. l!ut  that  would  have  cost  $1.66."  There 
was  also  another  consideration.  Had  he  not 
found  the  ticket  he  would  have  bought  a  gallery 
seat ;  but  now  he  could  sit  in  a  box,  among  so- 
ciety people.  Then  a  different  thought  came  to 
him  which  at  once  turned  his  enthusiasm  into 
hesitation.  People  who  sat  in  box  seats  probably 
wore  dress  suits,  and  he  had  only  his  every-day 
business  suit.  Perhaps  they  would  not  even  ad- 
mit him  as  he  was.  To  be  sure,  he  was  scru- 
pulously clean,  and  his  suit  was  fairly  new,  and 
his  shoes  were  so  highly  polished  that  no  one 
could  notice  at  a  distance  bow  old  and  worn  they 

were ;  but  still  .    At  least  there  would  be  no 

harm  in  trying. 

He  hastened  down  the  street,  continuing  in  his 
original  direction ;  only  now,  as  he  went  along. 


his  gait  was  one  of  triumph,  and  his  mind  was 
full  of  pleasant  anticipations.  He,  Gascon 
(  )nions,  was  going  to  hear  "La  Traviata"  from 
a  box-seat,  while  his  friends — that  is,  those  who 
cared  for  opera — would  occupy  the  highest, 
dingiest  gallery,  perched  out  of  sight  beneath  the 
huge  dome  of  the  theater.  He  did  not  even 
notice,  as  he  hurried  towards  his  new  destination, 
the  ever-thickening  fog  that  cast  the  whole  street 
into  a  queer,  blended  perspective,  and  made  the 
lights  look  like  liquid  gold  fallen  in  drops  on  a 
huge  gray  blotter.  His  clothes  were  covered 
with  tiny  sparkling  drops,  and  his  face  was  moist 
as  with  perspiration.  The  figures  of  passershv 
were  not  visihle  ten  feet  away — only  dim  gray 
shadows  could  be  seen,  moving  about  mysteri- 
ously, at  times  metamorphosing  into  real  men  and 
women  as  they  came  within  the  penetrating  glare 
of  a  shop  window.  One  of  these  gray  shadows 
coming  towards  Gascon  assumed,  as  it  cut 
through  the  light  of  a  barber's  revolving  pole, 
the  features  and  proportions  of  Donald  Brinkley, 
the  office  boy  of  the  firm  of  Stoddard  &  Wales, 
importers,  by  whom  Gascon  had  already  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  bookkeeper. 

"Why,  hello,  Onions,"  exclaimed  Donald,  as 
he  nearly  ran  into  him.    "Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going"  to  the  Metropolitan — to  see  'La 
Traviata,'  "  Gascon  replied  proudly.  He  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  add,  with  an  air  of  non- 
chalance, "I've  got  a  good  seat  in  Box  13." 

"What!  In  a  box?  Where  the  dickens  did 
ye  get  it  ?" 

"Oh,  I  was  just  walking  along  the  street  here, 

and  then  I  saw  "  Gascon  stopped  short.  How 

cheap  and  commonplace  it  would  seem  to  tell 
Don,  the  office  boy,  that  he  had  found  a  ticket 
in  the  street,  and  that  he  had  picked  it  up.  Why, 
only  a  few  days  ago  he  had  told  him  that  he 
would  never  disgrace  himself  by  picking  up  a 
fifty-cent  piece,  if  he  should  happen  to  find  one 
on  the  floor. 

"Well,  what  did  ye  see?"  queried  the  office  boy, 
who  evidently  attributed  Gascon's  hesitancy  to 
a  momentary  distraction  of  thought. 

"A  friend  of  mine,"  said  Gascon,  endeavoring 
to  make  his  voice  seem  natural.  "I  met  him  as 
1  was  going  to  dinner  " 
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"liut  you  just  said  you  met  him  now,"  inter- 
posed the  office  hoy. 

"Oli,  did  I?"  Gascon  rejoined,  still  more  un- 
easily. "Mow  funny  of  me!  I  suppose  that  was 
because  I  just  met  him  a  second  time.  Anyway 
when  I  met  him  this  afternoon  he  told  me  that 
he  was  giving  a  theater  party,  and  that  one  of 
the  fellows  could  not  come;  so  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  take  the  extra  ticket." 

But  Donald,  still  incredulous,  had  to  he  show  n. 

"Let's  see  your  ticket,"  he  demanded. 

Reluctantly,  hut  unable  to  protest,  Gascon 
reached  for  the  ticket.  The  hoy  examined  it 
closely  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  genuine- 
ness. 

"That  boy  is  sure  coming-  along,"  he  muttered 
under  his  breath  as  the  bookkeeper  of  the  firm 
of  Stoddard  &  Wales  hurriedly  left  him.  "Next 
thing  he'll  he  business  manager." 

Gascon  did  not  meet  anyone  else  he  knew  the 
whole  rest  of  the  way.  A  huge  pleasure-seeking 
throng  crowded  the  entrance  to  the  Opera  House, 
and  he  edged  his  way  through  it  only  with  diffi- 
culty. He  managed  to  maintain  a  perfect  com- 
posure as  he  presented  the  ticket.  Xo  one  eyed 
him  suspiciously;  no  one  stopped  him.  An  usher 
led  him  into  the  box. 

Having  thus  been  admitted  unquestioned  into 
the  inner  sanctum,  he  threw  his  former  doubts 
to  the  winds,  and  felt  himself  free  to  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  his  position.  So  far  he  was  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  box,  and  he  thus  formed — so 
he  thought — the  central  figure  on  a  canvas 
thrown  before  the  curious  gaze  of  hundreds  of 
people.  At  first  he  did  not  dare  to  look  around, 
but  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  thought  he 
could  observe  more  than  one  opera  glass  turned 
in  his  direction  held  up  by  a  dainty  feminine  hand. 
He  soon  grew  more  courageous  and  began  to  look 
out  upon  the  audience,  to  look  even  with  interest, 
as  he  tried  to  recognize  some  of  the  individual 
members  of  that  vast  assemblage.  Yes,  sure 
enough,  there  was  Mr.  Stoddard,  his  employer, 
with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting.  They  both  greeted  him,  and  he 
smiled  in  return.  Encouraged,  he  diligently  scru- 
tinized the  crowd  a  second  time,  though  with 
little  hope,  for  the  number  of  people  he  knew 
who  would  he  able  to  buy  parquet  tickets  was 
limited — very  limited  indeed,  for  he  was  forced 
to  conclude  that  .Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  only  one 
there  whom  he  knew. 


I  le  had  been  so  interested  in  his  search  that 
he  had  not  noticed  that  four  others  had  entered 
the  box,  and  occupied  seats  behind  him.  Now 
the  curtain  was  again  pushed  aside  and  two  more 
people  appeared— a  girl,  accompanied  by  a  man 
somewhat  older  than  himself  who  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  her.  Apart  from  observing  the 
fact  that  the  girl  was  very  pretty,  beautiful  in 
fact,  Gascon  paid  no  attention  to  the  two.  The 
usher  motioned  them  to  the  two  seats  at  his  right 
side.  The  man  started  to  sit  down  in  the  seat 
next  to  him,  but  the  girl  interrupted  him. 

"You  sit  in  the  other  seat,"  she  insisted,  "I 
don't  like  those  outside  seats — and  please  help  me 
with  this  wrap." 

Her  acquiescent  escort  who  had  moved  to  the 
next  seat  was  just  getting  up  to  obey  her  sec- 
ond request  when  the  wrap  slipped  from  her 
shoulders  and  fell  into  Gascon's  half-upturned 
hands.  He  arose  awkwardly,  with  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  being  observed  by  a  hundred  curious 
eyes,  while  he  was  standing  balanced  on  one  leg 
with  the  gorgeously  red.  fur-trimmed  wrap 
spread  to  its  full  width  between  his  outstretched 
hands. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Madam  :  I  did  not  mean 
to  drop  your  wrap.  I — I  mean — that  is,  I  did 
not  mean  to  catch  it :  I  mean — I  am  glad  I  pre- 
vented it  from  falling  on  the  floor." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  answered  gra- 
ciously, observing  with  amusement  his  embar- 
rassed and  disconcerted  air.  "My  lazy  brother 
never  pays  any  attention  to  me.  It's  a  good  thing 
there  are  others  around  sometimes." 

She  seemed  completely  to  ignore  the  wrap 
which  Gascon  was  still  holding  up  in  the  same 
awkward  posture  which  he  had  first  assumed. 
She  passed  in  front  of  him  and  sat  down,  and 
immediately  became  busily  engaged  in  looking 
around  to  find  her  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
were  present.  These  appeared  to  be  very  nu- 
merous, for  she  was  greeted  with  smiles,  nodr. 
and  waving  hands  from  all  directions,  while  a 
louder  and  more  busy  whisper  spread  through 
the  room.  Gascon  sank  into  his  chair,  as  be 
could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do.  In  a  few 
moments  she  again  turned  around  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  peculiar  mingling  of  naive  curiosity 
and  interest. 

"Won't  you  put  that  wrap  behind  me,  here  on 
the  back  of  the  chair?"  she  suggested  at  length. 
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accompanying  her  request  with  a  soft  smile  that 
revealed  a  perfect  dimple  on  either  cheek. 

( )f  course  he  would — anyone  would  !  I  Ie  arose 
from  his  chair  a  second  time,  and  carefully  ad- 
justed the  costly  garment  on  the  chair:  on  this 
occasion,  however,  deriving  greater  enjoyment 
from  his  task  than  he  had  the  first  time.  Mis 
awkwardness  and  restraint  were  quickly  disap- 
pearing, like  snow  melting  before  a  hot  sun. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much.  I  am  sure  I  have 
given  you  much  too  much  trouhle,  Mr. — Mr.  " 

"Not  at  all,"  he  broke  in.  "it's  a  real  pleasure 
to  do  anything  for  you.  Miss — a — Miss  " 

"Arcelia."  she  said  frankly.  "Now  you  must 
tell  me  your  name." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Gascon  felt  really 
ashamed  of  his  name.  It  had  always  seemed  to 
him  a  wholly  pleasing  and  satisfactory  name, 
although  his  friends  had  occasionally  teased  him 
with  it.  But  now  he  loathed  it.  Gascon  Onions! 
It  struck  him  as  the  most  incongruous  combina- 
tion of  unharmonious  sounds  possible.  And  how 
would  it  strike  her,  who  ho  re  the  beautiful  name 
Arcelia?  No,  he  could  upt  tell  her  his  real  name, 
not  just  yet.  It  would  spoil  everything.  And 
hesides,  it  would  be  fun  to  give  her  some  other 
name  and  then  reveal  his  real  identity  afterwards. 

"Warren."  he  said  after  a  momentary  pause, 
"Warren  Riedel." 

"Oh,  what  a  fine  name !  You  know,  I  think 
names  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  characters  of 
people.  I  am  sure  T  could  never  like  a  person 
with  a  really  ugly  name." 

Every  seat  in  the  box  was  occupied  by  now; 
in  fact,  it  was  time  for  the  performance  to  begin. 
The  velvet  curtain  over  the  entrance  to  the  box 
was  again  pushed  aside  and  the  usher  appeared, 
followed  by  a  well-dressed,  elderly  lady. 

"May  I  see  your  ticket  again,  please?"  the 
usher  demanded  of  her. 

She  gave  him  the  ticket. 

"Box  13,  seat  3,"  he  read,  as  if  to  himself,  at 
the  same  time  looking  towards  Gascon. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  in  the  right  box?"  he 
asked  of  the  latter,  approaching  him. 

"Why.  yes;  this  is  box  13,  isn't  it?"  Gascon 
stammered. 

"Did  you  keep  your  ticket?"  the  usher  de- 
manded, ignoring  the  question. 

"I  don't  think  I  did."  lie  spoke  with  hesita- 
tion, and  pretended  to  search  his  pockets.  It 
would  not  do  to  run  the  risk  of  discovering  a 


mistake  and  of  being  transferred  into  another 
box,  away  from  Arcelia. 

"Evidently  I  haven't  got  it,"  he  said,  conclud- 
ing his  search. 

The  usher  seemed  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do. 
After  puzzling  for  a  few  moments  he  mechani- 
cally snapped  out  the  words,  "Wait  a  minute," 
seemingly  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular,  and 
jumped  out  through  the  door. 

Gascon  turned  to  Arcelia,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  emotion  to  register,  whether  of  disgust,  sur- 
prise, or  indifference,  and  therefore  assuming  a 
peculiar  expression  which  might  possibly  be  con- 
sidered a  combination  of  the  three. 

"Tickets  are  an  awful  nuisance,  sometimes ; 
aren't  they?"  she  ventured  as  an  expression  of 
sympathy.  "I  am  always  getting  into  trouble 
about  them — either  losing  them,  or  getting  the 
wrong  one.  or  not  getting  any  at  all.  Only  last 
week  I  lost  a  ticket  for  which  I  paid  $20.00.  I 
tried  to  get  it  back  by  putting  an  ad  in  the 
papers  and  offering  a  reward,  but  it  wasn't 
brought  back." 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  the  hitherto  unsuspect- 
ing mind  of  Gascon  that  perhaps,  since  the  ticket 
was  undated,  it  was  meant  to  be  for  another 
night.  In  such  a  case  he  must,  of  course,  give 
up  his  seat  and  offer  a  suitable  explanation. 

The  usher  reappeared  with  the  manager.  The 
latter  was  a  small  man  with  a  very  red  face,  a 
very  white  mustache,  and  very  blue  eyes — a  veri- 
table tricolor.  His  face  might  as  well  have  been 
a  French  flag ;  either  would  proclaim  his  nation- 
ality. 

"W  here  is  your  ticket?"  he  demanded  sharply 
of  Gascon. 

"I  think  the  usher  took  it,"  he  answered 
meekly.    He  would  not  explain  just  yet. 

"What?  You  have  not  your  ticket?  You  must 
then  go.    You  must  give  the  seat  to  the  lady." 

Gascon  fumbled  around  in  his  vest  pockets.  At 
last  he  looked  up  triumphantly. 

"Flere  it  is,"  he  cried.    I  thought  I  had  lost  it." 

"Let  me  see.    When  did  you  buy  this  ticket.-'" 

"I  did  not  buy  it.  A  friend  of  mine  got  it.  You 
see  we  were  going  " 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  friend?"  interrupt- 
ed the  Frenchman,  eyeing  him  sharply. 

"Cameron." 

"I  go  to  see."  And  the  red-faced  manager  dis- 
appeared. 
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At  the  end  of  one  of  those  eternal  seconds 
which  writers  so  delight  in  describing,  the 
Frenchman  returned,  this  time  flushed  with  anger 
and  rushing  forward  in  uncontrollable  excite- 
ment. 

■  "You  say  your  friend  buys  ticket.  I) — n  liar! 
Cre  nom  dun  chien  !  You  get  out  quick."  The  irate 
little  man  was  shouting  so  loudly  that  every  one 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  box,  and  several 
people  arose  from  their  seats. 

"Did  you  call  me  a  liar?"  Gascon  cried  with 
reckless  indignation.    "If  you  did  " 

"Yes!"  retorted  the  Frenchman.  Then  turning 
towards  the  curtain  he  commanded  with  a  ma- 
jestic air : 

"Take  him  out." 

Two  ushers  sprang  in,  seized  the  indignant 
Gascon,  and  forcibly  carried  him  out,  amid  the 
suppressed  giggles,  exclamations,  and  cries  of 
surprise  of  the  whole  house. 

Upon  finding  himself  again  out  in  the  street 
Gascon  was  bewildered  by  a  multitude  of  con- 
flicting passions.  His  first  impulse  was  to  return 
into  the  theater,  and  to  take  personal  vengeance 
upon  the  crazy  Frenchman.  Then  he  tried  to 
analyze  his  position  philosophically,  and  to  prove 
to  himself  that  he  was  neither  hetter  off  nor 
worse  off  than  he  had  been  before  he  found  the 
ticket.  Everything  was  the  same,  he  reflected, 
as  it  had  been — his  relation  to  the  world  was  the 
same,  his  financial  circumstances  were  the  same, 
his  ambitions  and  hopes  were  the  same,  and  as 
a  last  and  forceful  argument  he  was  able  to  con- 
vince himself  that  he  was  in  the  same  place.  But 
another  voice  within  him  kept  continually  telling 
him  that  although  everything  seemed  the  same  it 
was  in  reality  very  different.  He  had  been 
thrown  into  disgrace — he  who  had  always  prided 
himself  upon  his  good  name;  he  had  been  proved 
a  liar,  whereas  he  had  formerly  been  known  for 
his  scrupulous  honesty;  and  what  was  worst  of 
all,  Mr.  Stoddard  had  witnessed  the  scandal  in 
which  he  had  been  involved.  What  would  he 
say  to  the  public  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon 
him  ?  Would  he  continue  to  intrust  the  keeping 
of  his  books  to  one  whom  he  knew  he  could  not 
safely  trust?  Would  he  risk  the  good  name  of 
the  firm  by  keeping  in  his  service  one  who  had 
been  involved  in  such  a  scandal?  At  these  re- 
flections Gascon's  doubts  began  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  serious  misgivings,    and    then  into 


fears.  He  knew  Mr.  Stoddard's  strictness  and 
firm  adherence  to  certain  fixed  principles  only  too 
well.  They  were  a  Procrustean  Bed  into  which 
his  employees  had  to  fit. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  his  disappointment  was 
neither  of  these  things.  This  surprised  even  him- 
self, for  hitherto  his  work  had  been  the  chief — 
almost  the  sole  interest  in  his  life.  But  now  he 
found  himself  to  be  far  more  concerned  at  hav- 
ing been  forced  to  leave  his  new  acquaintance. 
Arcelia,  without  knowing  how  he  could  meet  her 
again. 

The  next  morning  Gascon  over-slept.  He 
wasted  still  more  time  by  getting  a  newspaper, 
to  have  his  worst  fears  confirmed.  The  matter 
had  been  made  worse  than  it  actually  was — much 
worse.  At  the  office  he  was  stared  or  laughed  at 
by  every  one  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Stoddard  very 
much  regretted  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  hoped  that  his  dishonesty 
had  not  had  a  very  serious  motive  ;  but,  of  course, 
his  services  as  bookkeeper  with  the  firm  of  Stod- 
dard &  Wales  would  have  to  be  discontinued. 
However,  he  would  give  him  one  last  chance  to 
prove  his  honesty  and  faithfulness — by  reducing 
him  to  his  original  position  as  accounter's  clerk, 
and  allowing  him  to  recommence  the  long  and 
toilsome  journey  upward.  He  made  him  under- 
stand, too,  that  it  was  only  in  consideration  of 
his  excellent  past  services  that  he  did  him  this 
favor.  For  the  firm  had  never  had  in  its  em- 
ploy an)-  one  who  was  under  suspicion  for  dis- 
honesty, and  in  Gascon's  case  it  was  an  unde- 
niable certainty.  He,  Mr.  Stoddard,  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  affair. 

That  afternoon  Gascon  began  a  mad  search 
through  the  town  in  the  hope  of  finding  Arcelia. 
He  carried  on  the  quest  with  more  eagerness  than 
sense,  and  was  neither  systematic  nor  thorough 
in  his  efforts.  He  spent  two  whole  days  in  cease- 
less search,  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  no 
nearer  the  object  than  when  he  first  started.  On 
the  third  day,  as  he  was  trudging  along  discon- 
solately in  a  narrow  little  street  near  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  he  was  suddenly  overjoyed  at 
seeing  the  very  object  of  his  search,  not  far  away, 
coming  towards  him.  To  his  great  surprise  she 
did  not  recognize  him — at  least,  after  turning  one 
(puck  glance  in  his  direction  she  did  not  look 
at  him  again.  He  was  forced  to  take  a  side-step 
and  to  stop  short  in  front  of  her  in  order  to  at- 
tract her  attention. 
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"1  tow  do  you  do — Miss  Arcelia?"  he  said  w  ith 
some  hesitation. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  tried  to  get  past  him, 
in  a  kind  of  feverish  embarrassment,  without 
meeting  his  glance.  But  he  held  his  place  in  front 
of  her. 

"Do  you  not  remember  me?  I  am  the  one 
who  " 

"Y — yes."  she  stammered  at  last,  still  avoid- 
ing bis  gaze,  "the — the  one  who  tried  to  pass  a 
false  ticket  " 

"Please  don't  accuse  me  of  that,"  Gascon 
pleaded,  "it  was  only  an  unfortunate  mistake." 
His  position  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  for  hot 
far  down  the  street  a  man  was  approaching,  and 
so  he  could  not  resist  her  insistent  struggles  to 
get  past  him. 

"Let  me  onlv  explain  about  that  ticket,"  he 
insisted  with  a  last  hope.  "You  may  believe  me  or 
not,  as  you  wish." 

She  paused  in  half  certainty.  Just  then  Gas- 
con felt  a  hand  from  behind  being  quietly  placed 
on  his  shoulder.  He  wheeled  around,  Before 
him  stood  a  small,  thin-featured  man  of  a  mean 
and  cheap  appearance.  His  face  bore  a  sickly 
smile  of  ill-bred  familiarity,  half  of  patronizing 
superiority,  as  he  looked,  first  with  confidence  and 
self-assurance  upon  Gascon  and  then  with  mock- 
gallantry  upon  the  girl. 

"You  will  kindly  follow  me,"  he  announced 
curtly,  turning  his  attention  to  Gascon. 

"What?"  cried  Gascon,  in  amazement. 

With  an  imperious  gesture  the  man  swung 
hack  the  left  lapel  of  his  coat,  revealing  a  silver 
star.  "Come  on,  now."  He  was  still  as  profes- 
sionally calm  as  ever.   "You  are  under  arrest." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'I  am  under  arrest'?" 

"Simply  that  we've  been  lookin'  for  you  the 
last  forty-eight  hours.  I've  been  on  your  track 
all  afternoon." 

"F — For  what?  What  in  the  world  have  I 
done  ?"  he  stammered  breathlessly.  He  was  com- 
pletely dazed. 

"Perhaps  you  may  remember  a  little  difficulty 
you  had  with  the  management  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Theater  the  other  night.  Well,  a  fire  start- 
ing in  the  place  just  the  day  after  looks  kind  of 
ticklish  for  you,  doesn't  it?"  he  asked  with  a 
coarse  laugh.  "So  you  just  come  along."  Here 
he  took  him  roughly  by  the  arm,  preparing  to 
drag  him  off.  With  a  quick  movement  Gascon 
freed  himself  from  his  grasp. 


"You  leave  me  alone.  What  you  say  is  absurd, 
and  I  won't  follow  you  on  any  such  pretense." 
Mis  shock  and  amazement  had  turned  into  a 
frenzied  indignation.  This  was  the  second  time 
he  had  been  interfered  with  while  trying  to  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  of  the  girl,  and  each  time 
he  had  been  put  in  a  bad  light.  He  would  never 
be  able  to  gain  her  confidence  if  he  should  this 
time  alllow  himself  to  be  walked  off  with. 

But  the  plain-clothes  man  was  not  to  be  driven 
off.  He  again  seized  Gascon's  arm,  this  time 
clinging  to  it  firmly  with  both  hands.  Gascon 
wrested  himself  loose  without  effort  and  swung 
upon  the  man  with  a  full  blow  that  struck  him 
in  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  resistance  had  been 
unexpected,  and  the  man  fell  to  the  pavement, 
completely  insensible.  The  sight  of  the  prostrate 
figure  from  beneath  the  head  of  which  a  tiny 
stream  of  blood  was  creeping  out  over  the  pave- 
ment had  a  terrifying-  influence  upon  Gascon, 
who  for  the  past  moments  had  been  in  a  state  of 
uncontrollable  frenzy.  There  was  the  apparently 
lifeless  body  of  the  detective  ;  on  the  other  side, 
Arcelia,  white  and  terrified,  who  during  the  whole 
dispute  had  maintained  the  same  fixed  position  ; 
and  beyond — yes,  about  a  block  away,  a  man  was 
approaching,  running  rapidly  towards  him. 

He  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer.  He 
turned  around  and  ran,  recklessly  at  first,  in  the 
middle  of  the  open  streets  ;  but  his  immediate  ter- 
ror having  cooled  off,  he  realized  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposing  himself,  and  sought  the 
unseen  alleys  and  by-ways,  and  through  these  he 
at  last  found  his  way,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to 
his  room. 

The  next  morning  the  papers  told  everything. 
He  was  a  ruined  man.  He  had  lost  the  most 
valuable  thing  he  had — his  good  name.  Nothing 
now  mattered.  He  waited  for  the  inevitable  po- 
liceman without  a  thought  of  escape,  quietly 
reached  out  his  hands  for  the  cuffs  when  he  ar- 
rived, followed  him  in  silence.  He  went  through 
the  grinding-machine  process  of  the  courtroom 
as  unconcerned  as  though  he  had  never  done 
another  thing  than  to  answer  charges. 

The  fire  that  had  been  started  in  the  Metro- 
politan Theater  was  found  to  be  accidental.  But 
for  the  attack  on  the  plain-clothes  man  he  was 
judged  guilty.  He  received  the  sentence  of  three 
months'  imprisonment  with  the  same  dull  apathy 
with  which  he  was  prepared  to  meet  any  further 
cruel  strokes  that  Fate  might  have  in  store  for 
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him.  Nothing-,  lie  thought,  could  longer  shock  or 
surprise  him. 

lie  was  sitting  in  a  large  ante-room  of  the 
Grant  prison,  waiting,  with  many  others,  for  his 
turn  to  he  assigned  to  a  cell,  or  "hox"  as  it  is 
called  in  prison  parlance.  The  time  seemed  end- 
less, and  to  Gascon's  weary  mind  there  was 
nothing  but  an  insufferable  gloom  ahead  of  him, 
behind,  and  all  around.  There  was  nothing,  not 
even  an  architectural  irregularity  to  relieve  the 
bare,  shadowy  stone  walls  of  the  room.  The  sole 
furniture  consisted  of  two  rows  of  benches  on 
opposite  walls.  Miscellaneous  newspapers  were 
scattered  about  on  the  floor  and  on  the  benches 
in  unrelieved  disorder.  Half  unconsciously  he 
gazed  at  the  keepers  who  sat  on  the  benches  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  some  reading  the  papers, 
some  half-dozing,  others  mumbling'  to  each  other. 
Each  time  the  little  inner  door  opened  on  its  ill- 
fitting  hinges,  admitting  the  head  jailer,  one  of 


them  arose  to  take  a  prisoner  to  his  aligned  1>ox. 
Gascon  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  their  hard,  cold 
features — pictures  of  souls  blunted  by  constant 
companionship  with,  and  lack  of  sympathy  for. 
suffering,  lie  picked  up  a  newspaper  in  order 
that  he  might  not  have  to  look  at  them.  It  wa- 
the  advertising  section  of  the  Herald,  ten  day- 
old.  Even  that  would  give  him  something  else 
to  think  about.  So  he  proceeded  to  read  the  ad- 
vertisements, one  after  the  other.  Suddenly  his 
eye  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  notices  in  the 
"Lost  and  Found"  column.  It  read:  "LOST:  A 
Metrojxditan  Opera  Ticket.  Hox  13.  Seat  3.  No. 
130256.  Reward  for  returning  to  Miss  Arcelia 
Graham,  1273  Madison  Ave." 

The  inner  door  again  grated  painfully  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  head-jailer  reappeared. 

"Take  that  fellow  over  there."  he  said  to  one 
of  the  keepers,  pointing  towards  Gascon,  "and 
put  him  in  Box  13." 


The  Point  of  View 

By  ( h.ADvs  Green 

AT  NIGHT 

1  am  the  one  great  fact ;  in  me 
Blooms  or  withers  the  racial  tree. 

And  the  day  that  has  died  finds  its  grave  in  my  breast, 

And  its  tomb  in  the  mind  I  had  bidden  to  rest. 

( )ut  with  you,  corpse !  You  lie  chill  at  my  side 

Like  a  dead  Sultan  in  the  couch  of  his  bride. 

But — I  am  the  one  great  fact:  in  me 

Dies  the  day  that  has  gone,  stirs  the  day  that  will  be. 

MORNING 

Comes  the  sane  first  light  with  the  mundane  sound 

(  )f  the  early  car  and  the  milkman's  round. 

And  the  mighty  yawn  and  the  vigorous  shake 

(  )f  a  great  world  roused  but  not  awake. 

W  hat  am  1,  under  the  lifting  sun 

And  the  dawn's  calm  scrutiny?   Still  am  I  one, 

But  only  one  in  the  hordes  that  teem, 

<  )ne  life,  one  grief,  in  an  infinite  scheme. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  YEAR 


Though  we  have  four  quarters  the  college 
years  begins  in  the  fall  and  ends  in  the  spring  as 
it  has  always  done.  There  is  always  the  tempta- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  year  to  look  back  at  what 
has  been  done  and  what  has  not  been  done  and  to 
attempt  to  balance  the  account  of  success  and 
failure.  We  are  still  too  near  late  events  and 
developments  to  get  a  proper  perspective,  yet 
there  are  some  things  so  striking  as  to  stand  out 
clearly. 

The  past  college  year  has  been  above  all  else 
a  year  of  change,  almost  of  evolution.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world  we  have  been 
living  through  a  period  of  reconstruction.  The 
War  did  not  leave  us  unmarked.  The  normal 
succession  of  classes  has  been  entirely  disrupted 
and  the  Stanford  population  has  been  an  amaz- 
ing mixture  of  old  men  who  were  away  during 
the  war,  of  those  who  stayed,  and  of  those  who 
have  entered  since.  The  result  has  been  to  throw 
into  confusion  the  ordinary  sequence  of  offices, 
positions,  duties  and  traditions.  This  confusion 
has  been  further  complicated  by  various  admin- 
istrative developments  such  as  the  quarter  system, 
which  for  the  first  time  functioned  with  a  full 
student  body,  tuition,  and  the  proposal  to  amend 
the  fraternity  system.  The  return  of  American 
football  and  of  competition  with  California  is 
not  the  least  of  the  many  changes  of  this  remark- 
able year.    What  are  the  results,  if  there  are 


any  yet  in  evidence,  of  this  special  situation 
which  can  best  be  described  as  a  kind  of  flux? 

To  most  students  when  they  think  of  the 
record  of  a  year  comes  an  estimate  of  the  year's 
athletic  success.  In  this  the  year  started  well. 
There  is  no  more  inspiring  page  in  Stanford's 
long  athletic  history  than  the  Big  Game  last  fall. 
The  team  deserves  to  be  remembered  when  many 
who  have  won  have  been  forgotten.  Following 
football  basketball  fought  its  way  through  a 
consistently  successful  season  to  a  victory  over 
California  and  the  Conference  championship. 
So  far  there  was  nothing  to  arouse  the  suspicion 
that  Stanford  athletic  strength  was  less  vigorous 
and  sound  and  healthy  than  it  had  ever  been. 
But  with  the  coming  of  Spring  Sports  the  tra- 
ditional will-to-win  spirit  sagged  to  a  level  of  a 
mere  hope- we- win  attitude  and  California  won 
baseball,  crew  and  track. 

The  defeats  were  not  defeats  of  the  varsities, 
for  the  men  who  made  the  teams  put  as  much 
into  the  game  as  Stanford  men  have  ever  done 
in  the  past.  The  men  who  came  out  for  baseball 
worked  hard  and  patiently  through  a  long  season 
of  playing  to  empty  bleachers,  but  came  to  the 
big  series  to  be  smothered  by  California.  The 
crew,  though  it  had  struggled  with  the  most  un- 
selfish determination  through  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult training  season,  was  weighed  down  with 
the  hopeless  handicaps  of  old   and  insufficient 
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equipment,  of  almost  impossible  natural  training 
conditions,  of  general  student  apathy,  and  was 
swept  from  the  water  by  California,  second  var- 
sity, freshman,  and  varsity.  Track  presented 
the  unique  spectacle  of  a  little  group  of  splendid 
athletes  going  up  against  a  complete  university 
track  team  and  nearly  winning. 

There  was  something  symbolical  in  that  heart- 
breaking relay.  For  the  sweeping  defeat  in 
Spring  Sports  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  coaching; 
the  coaching  and  training  were  good  enough  for 
Stanford  teams  to  win.  Nor  is  it  to  be  laid  to 
the  teams,  for  the  men  who  made  them  were 
Stanford  men  of  the  best  type,  past  or  present, 
who  put  into  it  everything  they  had  and  that 
would  have  been  enough  to  win  under  normal 
conditions.  The  fault  belongs  to  the  men  who 
should  have  come  out  but  did  not  and  to  those 
others  whose  coming  out  would  have  been  of  no 
use  but  who  have  been  walking  in  their  sleep  this 
year. 

Now  there  is  something  that  the  most  cynical 
newspaper  man  in  the  city  believes  in  implicitly 
because  he  has  seen  it  win  again  and  again 
against  odds.  He  takes  it  for  granted  as  some- 
thing real  and  adds  it  to  the  Stanford  side  of 
every  dope  sheet.  We  believe  in  it  because  we 
feel  it.  California  believes  in  it  very  unwillingly 
by  virtue  of  long  and  bitter  experience.  This 
something  is  the  Stanford  Spirit.  It  was  present 
at  the  Big  Game  last  fall  as  strong  and  vigorous 
as  in  the  days  of  Brown  or  Lanagan.  But  only 
the  shade  of  it  was  with  us  this  Spring.  We 
lost  because  we  did  not  deserve  to  win. 

There  is  no  easy  and  quack  remedy.  What  is 
needed  is  that  the  men  who  wear  sombreros  and 
cords  and  red  hats  take  a  new  breath  of  enthusi- 
asm and  determination.  California  will  win  as 
long  as  everything  is  left  to  the  willing'  few  who 
get  out  and  sweat  and  work  on  the  track  or 
field.  It  is  not  enough  to  creep  into  the  bleachers 
on  the  day  of  the  Big  Meet  and  to  cheer  feebly. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  put  into  words,  but  every- 
one recognizes  the  difference  between  the  feel- 
ing on  the  campus  before  the  Big  Game  last  fall 
and  the  attitude  of  the  students  in  general  dur- 
ing the  Spring  Sports  season.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Stanford  Spirit  and  the  shadow 
of  it. 

This  all  too  general  tendency  to  be  languidly 
collegiate  has  not  been  reflected  alone  in  the  ath- 
letic record  of  the  year,  for  it  has  been  even  more 


evident  in  campus  journalism.  W  ith  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Daily  Palo  Alto,  which  has 
not  seemed  to  have  had  difficulty  with  the  size, 
at  least,  of  its  staff,  the  campus  publications  have 
been  kept  alive  by  a  scant  old  guard  who  have 
had  to  work  after  the  fashion  of  the  editor  of 
thc-one-man-jxnver  country  newspaper  on  which 
the  same  individual  serves  as  reporter,  editorial 
writer,  typesetter,  proof-reader,  and  paper-car- 
rier. The  younger  generation  have  shown  almost 
no  disposition  to  write  or  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing at  all.  The  editors  have  had  to  wheedle 
and  coax  and  beg  their  way  from  door  to  door 
in  order  to  get  copy  for  each  issue.  The  popular 
roles  seem  to  have  been  those  of  elegant  by- 
stander, careless  scoffer,  or  busy  critic.  That 
campus  journalism  has  suffered  considerably 
from  these  conditions  is  undeniable.  And  unless 
a  number  of  younger  men  appear  the  prospect 
of  early  improvement  is  not  very  favorable.  It 
it  only  just  to  add  in  this  summary  of  the  year 
in  journalism  that  the  Daily  Palo  Alto  has  been 
by  reason. of  its  new  six-column  form,  its  tele- 
graphic service,  and  general  editorial  policy,  from 
a  journalistic  point  of  view  the  best  edition  it  has 
ever  been. 

There  has  been  one  campus  activity  which  has 
prospered  during  this  year.  Never  has  there 
been  such  a  series  of  engrossing  dances,  parties, 
and  social  events.  To  all  the  flappers,  male  and 
female,  it  has  been  a  most  successful  season. 
Grass  grows  in  the  old  trails  to  Menlo  and  Red- 
wood but  the  path  to  the  Woman's  Clubhouse 
has  been  trodden  by  thousands  of  impatient  feet. 
A  noble  threshold  over  which  in  the  old  days  no 
woman  ever  stepped  has  become  the  birthplace 
of  the  the  dansant.  There  is  the  delusion  among 
too  many  of  the  younger  men  that  campus  suc- 
cess is  measured  by  the  grace  of  a  man's  feet 
or  by  the  number  of  sorority  latch-strings  hung 
out  for  him  and  that  these  things  are  to  be 
sought  rather  than  that  there  is  any  profit  in 
bestirring  himself  to  make  a  team  or  a  staff. 

It  is  putting  it  very  conservatively  to  say  that 
all  student  activities  have  suffered  through  the 
reluctance  of  the  majority  of  students  to  par- 
ticipate with  any  sort  of  interest  in  any  one  of 
them.  The  fact  that  scholarship,  which  after 
all  represents  the  thing  for  which  we  came  here, 
has  not  deteriorated  especially  indicates  that  the 
student  body  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tacked by  a  general  epidemic  of  sleeping  sick- 
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ness.  What  has  happened  is  that  too  many  men 
have  come  here  content  to  pass  their  courses — 
the  most  essential  thing,  of  course — and  to  perch 
on  the  rail  of  the  fence  watching  everything 
else  go  past.  This  type  of  men  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  w  ho  makes  the  teams,  honor  societies, 
staffs,  offices,  and  what  not,  are  not  only  worth- 
less as  Stanford  men.  but  are  not  likely  to  he- 
come  very  indispensable  citizens  of  the  outside 
world.  They  are  blind  to  the  meaning'  of  citizen- 
ship, either  of  the  University  or  the  nation. 

If  this  condition  is  true  it  is  not  a  mere  chance 
but  the  result  of  some  combination  of  circum- 
stances. We  are  too  near  the  confusion  of  the 
year  to  be  able  to  point  out  that  this  and  this  gave 
rise  to  that  and  the  other,  yet  there  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  threads  of  consequence  which,  being 
fragmentary,  may  or  may  not  be  indicative. 

Stanford  men  of  the  past  have  set  up  the  Stan- 
ford standard  of  democracy  and  simplicity  by 
the  gauge  of  which  one  man  was  as  good  as 
another  until  he  had  demonstrated  that  he  was 
worth  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  with  the 
demonstration  depending  ^altogether  on  what  he 
was  and  not  at  all  on  w  hat  he  had.  These  men 
considered  that  this  ideal  was  not  only  the  finest 
thing  about  Stanford  but  the  most  important. 
If  some  of  them  were  to  return  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  upon  how  satisfied  they  would  be 
with  the  way  we  of  this  generation  have  been 
maintaining  the  standard.  They  might  not  need 
to  walk  far  across  the  campus  before  the  number 
of  fastidiously  dressed  men  and  glittering,  obvi- 
ous automobiles  might  cause  them  to  have  grave 
doubts. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  new  attitude 
developing  on  the  Farm — an  attitude  betrayed 
in  part  by  the  remarkable  number  of  motor 
cars  snorting  up  and  down  the  campus  and 
symbolized  by  the  pose  of  the  man,  who  while 
never  venturing  to  wear  spurs  while  riding  with 
the  artillery,  never  fails  to  trail  them  clanking 
across  the  Quad.  If  it  is  true  that  this  new  atti- 
tude is  developing,  or  even  appearing,  it  is  a  far 
more  unfortunate  fact  than  our  late  defeats  by 
California,  for  if  the  tendency  continues  until 
men  who  own  cars  come  to  Stanford  and  those 


who  do  not  go  to  California,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  Stanford  will  win  less  frequently  than  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  It  is  ridiculous,  of  course,  to 
imagine  that  the  automobile  is  of  itself  an  evil, 
but  it  may  be  the  symbol  of  an  atmosphere  that 
is  inimical  to  the  best  that  there  is  in  Stanford. 
It  would  not  be  an  edifying  spectacle  to  see  the 
Farm  tending  to  become  known  as  the  special 
habitat  of  all  the  poor  little  rich  boys  of  the  West. 

At  present  the  main  current  of  Stanford  life 
is  flowing"  as  strong  and  clear  as  ever,  with  only 
on  its  surface  traces  of  the  scum  of  ostentation 
and  along  its  sides  occasional  muddy  eddies  of 
indolence,  but  it  is  foolish  to  take  for  granted 
that  it  will  continue  to  sweep  on  with  the  mere 
pressure  of  precedent  and  tradition.  No  institu- 
tion can  live  on  what  has  been  done  ;  either  the 
old  things  must  be  done  again  or  new  ones 
initiated. 

This  strange  year  has  been  confused  by  the 
entanglement  of  classes  and  everyone  has,  to 
use  army  parlance,  "passed  the  buck."  The  hold- 
overs expected  that  the  upper  classes,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  would  take  care  that  proper 
traditions  were  maintained  and  wrong  tendencies 
discouraged,  while  the  upper  classes  left  the 
responsibility  to  the  hold-overs  because  there 
were  so  many  of  them  and  they  were  older  men 
who  had  had  a  longer  Stanford  experience.  The 
result  has  been  that  during  this  period  when  the 
regular  succession  of  classes,  duties  and  customs 
has  been  thrown  into  disarray,  a  peculiar  lot  of 
stray  attitudes  and  over-night  developments  have 
been  encouraged  to  spring  up. 

Xext  year  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  anything 
of  this  sort.  There  will  be  the  natural  number 
of  classes  with  well  marked  class  lines  and  it 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  classes  of  1921  and 
1922  to  see  to  it  that  the  best  traditions  of  Stan- 
ford democracy  are  emphasized  and  that  all  de- 
partures from  it  are  discouraged.  The  Stan- 
ford Spirit,  if  it  is  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  if 
it  is  to  win  games  and  to  make  men,  must  be 
supported  on  that  strong  and  almost  rugged 
simplicity  which  finds  so  fit  a  setting  here  on  the 
Farm. 


The  Mexican  Situation 
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Tl  I  E  last  month  has  witnessed  a  heightened 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico.  After  a 
period  of  comparative  oblivion  our  south- 
ern neighbor  suddenly  became  the  focus  of  at- 
tention of  the  United  States  and  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  world  at  large.  W  ithin  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks  what  seemed  to  be  a  firmly 
organized  government,  recognized  by  all  the 
American  nations  and  most  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  secure  in  the  benevolent  support  of  the 
United  States,  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  almost  bloodless 
revolution.  Even  in  a  country  in  which  almost 
every  change  of  government  has  been  attended 
by  a  violent  political  upheaval  events  have 
moved  with  such  kaleidoscopic  swiftness  that 
even  those  most  conversant  with  Mexican  condi- 
tions confessed  themselves  bewildered.  Yet 
never  has  there  been  a  time  when  clear  thinking 
on  the  Mexican  problem  was  more  needed  than 
at  present.  This  article  makes  no  pretense,  how- 
ever, at  offering  a  solution  of  this  problem.  Its 
purpose  will  be  accomplished  if  the  reader  gains 
some  light  on  the  present  tangled  situation 
through  a  brief  analysis  of  the  causes,  remote 
and  immediate,  of  the  last  revolution. 

A  brief  glance  in  retrospect  over  the  last  dec- 
ade of  Mexican  history  may  help  to  place  the 
present  revolution  in  its  proper  setting.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  collapse  of  the  Diaz  regime 
in  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Madero 

as  president.  As  a  result  of  his  incapacity,  cou- 
pled with  the  treachery  of  his  erstwhile  support- 
ers and  friends,  this  idealistic  and  well-meaning 
executive  was  overthrown  in  l')13  and  assassinat- 
ed with  the  alleged  connivance  of  his  former 
minister  of  war,  Yictoriano  Huerta.  Following 
a  well-established  precedent,  Huerta  was  pro- 
claimed president  by  a  subservient  congress. 
With  great  energy  he  set  about  to  pacify  the 
country,  secured  the  support  of  most  of  the  for- 
eigners living  in  Mexico,  and  gained  the  recog- 
nition of  the  leading  European  powers.  But  his 
failure  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  United 
States  made  his  tenure  of  power  precarious  and 
finally  in  June.  1''14.  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
Mexico.  Meanwhile  an  obscure  provincial  poli- 
tician bv  the  name  of  Yenustiano  Carranza,  gov- 


ernor of  tlie  state  of  Coahuila,  had  entered  the 
field  against  Huerta.  At  the  head  of  the  so- 
called  Constitutionalist  movement  he  contrived  U  > 
defeat  most  of  his  opponents,  including  his  for- 
mer supporter,  Francisco  Yilla.  The  de  facto 
recognition  granted  his  government  by  the  United 
States  in  October,  1915,  presaged  the  definite 
triumph  of  the  Constitutionalist  cause. 

Any  appraisal  of  the  administration  of  Carran- 
za must  take  into  account  the  psychology  of  the 
president.  Knowing  no  language  but  Spanish, 
ignorant  of  world  politics  and  problems,  his 
whole  outlook  was  provincial ;  his  mental  horizon 
never  extended  beyond  Mexico.  He  has  been 
credited  with  the  virtues  of  sincerity  and  honesty. 
To  these  qualities  should  be  added  others,  far 
less  admirable.  He  was  vain,  egotistical,  abnor- 
mally sensitive  to  criticism,  with  a  mania  for 
discovering  slights  where  none  was  intended. 
He  was  greedy  for  power  and  authority.  Pos- 
sibly his  most  marked  characteristic  was  his 
mulish  stubbornness  which  led  him  to  persevere 
in  a  course  of  action  long  after  its  disadvantages- 
were  obvious  to  every  one  except  himself.  With 
only  a  slender  intellectual  equipment  and  none 
of  the  attributes  of  higher  statesmanship  he  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  in  power  for  five  years 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  administration  suc- 
ceeded in  giving"  Mexico  the  nearest  approach 
to  peace  and  order  she  had  enjoyed  since  the 
early  days  of  Madero. 

The  superficial  observer  would  have  declared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  that  Mexico 
was  in  a  fair  way  towards  approaching  political 
and  even  financial  equilibrium.  The  greater  pari 
of  the  republic  had  apparently  been  brought  un- 
der the  control  of  the  federal  government,  for- 
eign commerce  had  reached  a  total  hardly  equaled 
in  the  hey-day  of  the  Diaz  period,  practically  all 
tlie  railway  lines  were  in  operation,  and  finally — 
what  was  perhaps  the  best  barometer  of  prog- 
ress— the  government  gave  intimations  that  Mex- 
ico would  shortly  resume  payment  on  the  interest 
of  her  foreign  debt  which  had  been  in  default 
since  the  days  of  Huerta.  And  as  bis  term  of 
office  approached  an  end  Carranza  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  in  the  presi- 
dential election  to  be  held  in  July  and  would 
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furthermore  give  the  Mexican  people  every  op- 
portunity freely  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Mexico  seemed  about  to  present  to  the  world  the 
unusual  and  edifying  spectacle  of  an  orderly 
and  peaceable  presidential  succession. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  of  the  sudden 
and  complete  collapse  of  Carranza's  government 
at  the  very  time  when  he  seemed  most  firmly 
entrenched  in  power?  And  if  causes  for  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent  existed  why  were  not 
the  Mexicans  content  to  wait  until  Carranza  could 
make  a  quiet  and  decorous  exit  from  the  politi- 
cal scene  ?  The  proximate  cause  of  his  downfall 
was  his  activity  in  behalf  of  his  own  candidate 
for  the  presidency  ;  the  ultimate  reason  was  the 
gradual  but  almost  complete  loss  of  confidence 
in  both  his  domestic  and  foreign  policies  on  the 
part  of  his  supporters. 

Naturally  our  brief  survey  can  permit  onlv 
the  most  summary  reference  to  the  internal  poli- 
cies of  Carranza's  government.  His  strength, 
such  as  it  was,  depended  upon  the  support  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  less  numerous  but  growing 
middle  class,  and,  of  course,  the  military.  The 
highly  educated  and  able  upper  class,  many  of 
whose  members  had  gained  their  apprenticeship 
in  statecraft  during  the  Diaz  epoch,  were  almost 
entirely  unrepresented  in  the  Carranza  govern- 


ment. Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  intelligence 
of  Mexico  was  largely  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  in  Europe,  and  in  Cuba.  All  efforts  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  these  able  men  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Mexico  were  wrecked  on  the 
vindictive  hatred  of  Carranza.  Any  amnesty 
granted  to  these  "reactionaries"  of  the  Diaz  "dic- 
tatorship" would  in  his  opinion  have  been  little 
short  of  treason. 

In  his  desire  to  curry  favor  with  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  Carranza  made  every  effort 
to  persuade  the  labor  elements,  particularly  the 
organized  workers  and  the  peons,  that  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  was  bound  up  with  the 
Constitutionalist  cause.  As  the  legatee  of  Ma- 
dero  he  felt  called  upon,  moreover,  to  redress 
what  he  regarded  as  the  many  economic  and 
social  abuses  which  had  grown  up  during  the 
long  rule  of  Diaz.  The  Constitution  of  1917.  in 
large  part  the  handiwork  of  Carranza,  was  espe- 
cially calculated  to  appeal  to  those  radical  and 
socialistic  elements  to  whom  everything  asso- 
ciated with  Diaz  was  anathema.  This  Mexican 
Magna  Charta — as  the  protagonists  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalist movement  were  wont  to  style  this 
document — embodied  a  series  of  provisions  deal- 
ing with  the  rights  of  Mexican  labor  which  if 
enacted  into  law  would  have  given   Mexico  .i 
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more  advanced  labor  code  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  country  of  Europe  save  Russia.  The  con- 
stitution also  envisaged  the  solution  of  the  peren- 
nial agrarian  problem  through  the  subdivision 
of  the  great  landed  estates  and  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  community  lands  or  ejidos.  Other 
sections  of  the  constitution  aimed  at  the  nation- 
alization of  Mexico's  natural  resources  and  struck 
directly  at  the  vested  rights  of  foreigners.  Here 
Carranza  cleverly  harped  upon  the  appealing  but 
essentially  fallacious  slogan  of  "Mexico  for  the 
Mexicans."  This  phase  of  his  policy  may  be 
conveniently  left  for  our  discussion  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  for  Carranza  he  was  unable  or 
possibly  unwilling  to  carry  out  any  considerable 
number  of  the  promises  implied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1917.  The  federal  labor  law  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  by  Congress.  The  condition  of  the 
peons,  though  theoretically  better  than  under 
Diaz,  since  peonage  as  an  institution  has  been 
abolished,  is  in  most  cases  worse,  owing  to  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. No  scientific  or  rational  attempt  has  been 
made  to  grapple  with  the  agrarian  problem.  To 
be  sure  a  number  of  large  estates,  belonging 
mostly  to  foreigners  or  Mexican  exiles,  were 
confiscated,  but  in  most  cases  merely  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  Carranza's  supporters, 
and  little  has  been  done  to  build  up  a  class  of 
small,  self-respecting  land-owners. 

Other  features  of  Carranza's  internal  policies 
became  increasingly  distasteful  to  the  mass  of 
the  Mexican  people.  The  financial  measures 
adopted  by  the  government  violated  every  prin- 
ciple of  ethics  as  well  as  sound  finance.  After 
robbing  all  of  the  banks  of  Mexico  of  their  me- 
tallic reserve,  the  government  issued  prodigious 
quantities  of  paper  money  which  soon  became 
worthless.  Following  this  financial  debacle  all 
transactions  had  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  metallic  currency.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  this  system  were  obvious,  but  so  little 
confidence  did  business  circles  have  in  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  government  that  all  efforts 
made  in  1918  to  establish  a  national  bank  of  issue 
(the  so-called  '"Banco  Unico" )  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  pacification  of  the  country,  despite  re- 
peated assertions  to  the  contrary,  was  far  from 
complete.     (  Hitside  the  larger  cities  and  main 


routes  of  travel  disorder  and  brigandage  were  rife. 
Crops  could  be  raised  and  marketed  only  with 
difficulty ;  there  was  a  steady  exodus  from  the 
rural  districts  to  the  cities,  with  the  inevitable 
results  of  increased  cost  of  living  and  aggrega- 
tion of  social  discontent.  For  the  maintenance 
of  the  large  standing  army,  taxes  were  increased 
to  a  point  unheard  of  under  Diaz.  Finally  there 
was  a  distressingly  large  amount  of  corruption 
among  both  the  civilian  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  army.  Especially  noticeable  were 
the  graft  and  peculation  in  the  case  of  the  gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated  railways.  All  dis- 
interested observers  are  agreed  that  during  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  the  honesty  and  caliber  of  the  public  em- 
ployees. 

While  in  his  domestic  policies  Carranza  may  in 
part  have  been  the  victim  of  conditions  he  was 
powerless  to  remedy,  his  calamitous  foreign  pol- 
icy was  largely  of  his  own  making.  From  the 
first  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  character- 
ized by  a  mixture  of  truculence  and  suspicious- 
ness. As  is  well  known,  his  rise  to  power  and 
his  maintenance  in  office  were  due  in  the  final  in- 
stance to  the  sympathy  and  indirect  assistance  he 
has  received  from  the  United  States  and  more 
specifically  from  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson.  But  the  generosity  and  forbearance  of 
the  United  States,  even  under  the  most  extreme 
provocation,  evoked  no  sentiment  of  gratitude; 
rather  were  they  acid  to  his  egotism.  In  fact,  he 
repeatedly  went  out  of  his  way  to  give  vent 
to  his  animus  against  his  northern  neighbor. 
In  his  last  annual  message  to  congress,  for  in- 
stance, he  took  a  quite  gratuitous  fling  at  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  rehearsed  at  wearisome 
length  the  real  or  alleged  outrages  to  which  Mex- 
ican citizens,  during  many  years  past,  have  been 
subjected  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But  worst 
of  all,  he  systematically  capitalized  for  his  own 
partisan  ends  the  ever  latent  hostility  in  certain 
elements  of  the  Mexican  people  towards  the 
"colossus  of  the  north."  Although  this  attitude 
won  for  Carranza  a  certain  transient  popularity, 
it  aroused  the  anxiety  of  all  thoughtful  Mexicans 
who  realized  that  a  good  understanding  with  the 
United  States  must  needs  be  the  cornerstone  of 
Mexico's  foreign  policy. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  Carranza's  real 
attitude  towards  the  United  States  appeared  in 
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his  reaction  to  the  issues  of  the  war.  Nad  he 
taken  counsel  from  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
S  'lf-interest  he  would  have  associated  himself 
with  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  adopting  a  policy  of  benevolent 
neutrality.  Mexico  had  just  emerged  triumphant 
from  a  revolution  the  avowed  purpose  of  which 
was  to  destroy  an  autocratic  and  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment. A  declaration  of  sympathy  towards 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies  would  not  only 
have  been  in  harmony  with  Carranza's  professed 
ideals,  but  would  at  one  stroke  have  vastly  im- 
proved .Mexico's  international  status.  But 
Carranza  chose  otherwise.  Under  cover  oj 
a  spurious  neutrality  he  allowed  German  propa- 
ganda and  German  intrigue  to  run  their  course 
virtually  unchecked.  The  notorious  pro-German 
paper,  El  Democrata,  whose  subsidy  by  German 
money  was  exposed  in  the  Mexican  Senate,  went 
unrebuked,  although  it  violated  every  pretense 
of  neutrality  in  its  shameless  attacks  on  President 
Wilson  and  the  United  States.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  Sr.  Pallavicini,  whose  paper,  El  Universal, 
alone  upheld  unswervingly  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States,  was  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  Mexico  by  presidential  decree.  The 
measure  of  Carranza's  neutrality  was  gauged  by 
the  German  government  itself  when  it  proposed 
by  means  of  the  infamous  Zimmermann  dispatch 
that  Mexico  attack  the  United  States  as  the  ally 
of  Germany.  Finally  Carranza's  attitude  towards 
our  Allies  was  revealed  in  the  proposal  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1917,  that  an  embargo  be  placed  by 
all  neutral  nations  on  all  supplies  sent  to  the 
European  belligerents.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  how  utterly  disastrous  such  a  policy  would 
have  been  to  the  cause  of  England  and  France. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  critical  period 
'  Carranza's  course  of  action  was  apparently  pred- 
icated on  the  probability  if  not  the  certainty  of 
a  German  victory. 

The  failure  of  Carranza  to  accord  adequate 
protection  to  American  citizens  and  his  attitude 
tow  ards  American  property  and  American  invest- 
ments in  Mexico  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation  here.  A  word  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, on  Carranza's  relation  to  foreign  oil  com- 
panies, as  much  popular  confusion  exists  on  this 
point.  The  crux  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Mexican  government  and  the  companies  is  to  be 
found  in  Article  XXVI]  of  the  Constitution  of 
1917,  which  among  other  provisions  declared  that 


petroleum  and  other  sub-soil  products  are  the 
property  of  the  nation.  With  such  a  provision 
as  applied  to  national  lands,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  Mexican  citizens,  the  foreigner  can  prop- 
erly have  no  quarrel.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  previous  mining  laws  issued 
in  Mexico  explicitly  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  surface  land  to  all  petroleum  in  the 
sub-soil.  Under  the  protection  of  these  law-, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  foreign 
capital  has  been  invested  in  Mexican  oil  develop- 
ment. 

The  American  companies  were  not  the  recipi- 
ents of  any  concessions  or  special  privileges,  but 
bought  the  land  outright  on  which  they  proposed 
to  drill  and  operate.  But  Carranza  had  no  scru- 
ples in  brushing  aside  all  of  these  legitimately 
acquired  rights,  and  in  a  series  of  executive  de- 
crees calmly  proceeded  to  invest  Article  XXVII 
with  a  retroactive  character.  So  acute  did  the 
situation  become  that  our  own  government,  de- 
spite its  friendly  attitude  towards  Carranza.  felt 
called  upon  to  issue  a  vigorous  protest  to  the 
effect  that  '"the  United  States  can  not  acquiesce 
in  any  procedure  ostensibly  or  nominally  in  the 
form  of  taxation  or  the  exercise  of  eminent  do- 
main, but  in  reality  resulting  in  the  confiscation  of 
private  property  and  arbitrary  deprivation  of 
vested  rights." 

While  Carranza's  attack  on  the  oil  interests 
gained  for  him  the  support  of  the  jingo  and  radi- 
cal elements  it  was  viewed  with  grave  misgivings 
by  the  more  conservative  and  intelligent  classes. 
These  Mexicans  were  fully  aware  of  the  immense 
debt  that  their  country  owed  to  the  investment 
of  foreign  capital.  And  in  the  present  instance 
they  were  unwilling  to  see  the  relations  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  over  a  controversy  quite  capable 
of  solution,  if  approached  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play 
and  equity. 

As  was  intimated  earlier  in  this  article,  the 
immediate  occasion  for  the  overthrow  of  Carran- 
za was  his  violation  of  his  solemn  pledge  to 
permit  the  Mexican  people  Unhampered  by  offi- 
cial pressure,  freely  to  elect  their  next  president. 
The  Mexican  took  this  pledge  seriously;  as  the 
end  of  Carranza's  term  of  office  approached  a 
number  of  presidential  aspirants  announced 
themselves,  but  the  race  soon  narrowed  to  the 
two  most  conspicuous  military  leaders  of  Mexico. 
General  Pablo  Gonzalez    and    General  Alvaro 
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(  )bregon.  Both  candidates  had  helped  Carranza 
climb  to  power ;  both  had  been  solid  props  of 
his  administration.  As  the  campaign  progressed 
the  cause  of  ( )bregon  steadily  gained  in  strength 
and  in  many  quarters  his  election  was  regarded 
as  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  early  in  the  pres- 
ent year  a  new  factor  was  injected  into  the  situa- 
tion through  the  announcement  of  the  candidacy 
of  Ignacio  Bonillas,  Mexican  Ambassador  at 
Washington.  It  soon  developed  that  Bonillas 
was  the  personal  choice  of  Carranza  and  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  administration  would  be  ex- 
erted in  his  favor.  Carranza's  motives  in  thus 
defying  the  most  powerful  military  chieftains 
of  Mexico  are  not  entirely  clear.  His  support- 
ters  allege  that  he  wished  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
civilian  and  thus  free  Mexico  from  the  blight  of 
militarism.  More  plausible  perhaps  is  the  sug- 
gestion advanced  by  his  enemies  that  the  candi- 
dacy of  Bonillas  would  precipitate  such  disturb- 
ances as  would  afford  Carranza  a  convenient  pre- 
text for  indefinitely  adjourning  the  election  and 
keeping  himself  in  power.  In  any  event  the 
choice  of  Bonillas  could  hardly  have  been  less 
fortunate.  Though  an  engineer  of  some  note 
!-e  had  few  if  any  qualifications  for  the  office  of 


president,  was  little  known  in  Mexico,  and  was 
quite  incapable  of  arousing  any  popular  enthu- 
siasm.  The  Mexicans  would  have  none  of  him. 

These  considerations  did  not  in  the  least  deter 
Carranza.  The  administration  soon  cast  aside 
all  pretense  at  impartiality  ;  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  federal  government  was  set  in  motion  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  official  candidate  ;  im- 
mense sums  of  money  were  spent  for  campaign 
purposes,  especially  in  Mexico  City.  Members 
of  the  government  known  to  be  partisans  of  Ob- 
regon  were  carefully  weeded  out  ;  no  stone  was 
left  unturned  to  assure  the  success  of  Bonillas. 
Yet  these  efforts  proved  worse  than  futile.  Ad- 
hesions to  the  cause  of  Obregon  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  republic.  The  recently  organized 
labor  party,  in  a  convention  held  at  Zacatecas, 
came  out  squarely  in  favor  of  Obregon  ;  resolu- 
tions of  a  similar  tenor  were  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  most  powerful  Mexican  labor  unions  held 
at  Tampico.  While  the  political  atmosphere  was 
thus  surcharged  with  excitement  Carranza  com- 
mitted two  fatal  blunders.  He  ordered  Obregon 
under  threat  of  arrest  to  come  to  Mexico  City 
where  he  might  be  kept  under  surveillance.  At 
the  same  time  he  dispatched  troops  into  those 
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states  in  which  the  influence  of  Obregon  was  par- 
ticularly strong  in  order  to  overawe  the  popula- 
tion and  dictate  the  election. 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  well  known.  The 
authorities  of  Sonora,  Obregon's  own  state,  re- 
fused to  admit  the  federal  troops,  and  when 
Carranza  persisted  in  his  determination,  the  en- 
tire state  revolted  under  the  military  governor 
and  veteran  revolutionist,  General  P.  Elias  Calles. 
The  remainder  of  the  states  fell  away  from 
Carranza  with  a  precipitation  almost  embarrass- 


Ihill  fighting  is  fast  losing  its  popularity  in  Mexico. 

ing  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  And  finally 
when  General  Pablo  Gonzalez,  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  of  the  military  chiefs,  turned 
against  Carranza,  the  last  support  of  the  admin- 
istration crumbled. 

Up  to  this  point  the  revolution  had  been  char- 
acterized by  almost  no  violence  and  might  have 
been  practically  bloodless  had  it  not  been  for  the 
characteristic  stubbornness  of  the  president.  The 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  realizing  that  as  a  pris- 
oner Carranza  might  prove  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset,  were  only  too  willing  to  permit 
him  to  escape  to  foreign  parts.  But  when  he  de- 
termined to  hold  out  against  his  enemies  until, 
as  he  fatuously  believed,  the  country  would  rally 
to  his  support,  one  of  his  treacherous  followers 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  murdering  him,  it  would 
seem,  in  cold  blood.  All  responsibility  for  this 
assassination,  which  has  severely  compromised 
the  cause  of  the  revolution,  is  disclaimed  by  Ob- 
regon and  the  other  prominent  leaders  of  the 
movement. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  charge  has  been 
freely  made  that  the  spectacular  collapse  of  the 
Carranza  regime  was  due  to  the  machinations 
of  the  American  oil  interests  and  that  the  revolu- 


tionists were  merely  their  pliant  tools.  Then-  u 
110  evidence  to  sup]x*rt  this  contention  :  besides, 
it  is  inherently  improbable.  The  virtual  unanim- 
ity with  which  all  classes  of  the  population  and 
all  sections  of  the  republic  turned  against  Carran- 
za would  in  itself  refute  this  charge.  Moreover, 
there  exists  no  valid  reason  why  the  oil  com- 
panies, even  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  exert 
pressure  on  Mexico,  would  have  chosen  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  Carranza's  game  was  in  any  case 
about  played  out.  The  next  administration  at 
Washington  may  be  counted  upon  to  adopt  a 
more  drastic  attitude  towards  Mexico  with 
greater  insistence  that  American  property  be  pro- 
tected. Most  important  of  all,  however,  no  evi- 
dence of  any  value  has  been  adduced  which  vali- 
dates the  charge  that  American  oil  interests  have 
been  engaged  in  any  plot  against  the  Carranza 
government.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  single  instance 
that  charges  of  this  character  made  by  Mr.  L.  J. 
de  Becker  in  the  Nation  and  elsewhere  broke 
down  utterly  when  Mr.  de  Becker  was  called  to 
testify  before  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
investigating  [Mexican  affairs.  The  accusation 
that  the  oil  interests  have  paid  tribute  to  the  rev- 
olutionist Pelaez  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
their  property  ceases  to  have  any  relevancy  when 
it  is  recalled  that  such  payments  were  originallv 
approved  by  Carranza's  own  representative  at 
Washington,  Sr.  Arredondo.  and  that  at  the  same 
time  they  have  had  the  sanction  of  our  own  State 
Department. 

What  does  the  immediate  future  hold  in  sto'-e 
for  Mexico?  Is  the  history  of  the  distracted 
country  running  once  more  true  to  form  and  is 
Mexico  merely  entering  again  upon  the  cycle  of 
revolution  and  civil  war  culminating  in  a  short- 
lived dictatorship  ?  Very  possibly.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  elements  in  the  situation  which 
warrant  a  certain  degree  of  optimism.  General 
Alvaro  Obregon,  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
is  able  and  patriotic,  a  good  general  and  a  keer. 
business  man.  He  has  traveled  widely  north  of 
the  border  and  has  a  genuine  respect  for  the 
United  States.  In  his  various  proclamations  and 
official  utterances  he  has  repeatedly  stressed  the 
necessity  of  wholesome  neighborliness  and  sin- 
cere friendship  with  the  American  people. 
Though  a  Mexican  to  the  core,  he  is  free  from 
Carranza's  purblind  and  parochial  nationalism. 
With  a  full  realization  that  two  republics  whose 
interests  are  so  closely  identified  as  those  of  Alex- 
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Ico  and  the  United  States  should  walk  hand-in- 
hand  along  the  path  of  progress,  he  may  be 
counted  upon  to  extend  to  foreign  capital  and 
legitimate  foreign  enterprises  a  hearty  welcome 
and  full  protection. 

General  Pablo  Gonzalez,  whose  support  of 
Obregon  assured  success  to  the  revolution,  has 
long  been  known  as  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  worthy  of  record  that  in  the  trying'  days  of 
the  late  spring  of  1917  he  had  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  take  issue  with  Carranza's  dubious 
neutrality  in  the  war  and  to  come  out  squarely 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies.  With  the  army  solidly  behind  him,  en- 
joying the  respect  of  foreigners  and  Mexicans 
alike,  he  should  prove  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
new  government,  if  he  is  willing  to  accord  it  his 
full  support. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  salvation  for  Mex- 
ico as  an  independent  nation  must  come  from 
the  Mexicans  themselves.  Certainly  this  state- 
ment was  never  more  true  than  at  the  present 
moment.  Both  within  and  without  the  country 
are  men  of  ability  and  vision  who  are  quite 
capable  of  giving  Mexico  an  orderly  and  efficient 
government  if  they  will  consent  to  sink  their  indi- 
vidual and  party  differences,  lay  aside  that  in- 
grained distrust  of  each  other  which  has  ever 
been  the  bane  of  Mexican  politics,  and  unite  on  a 
broad  and  sane  program  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion. The  skeptic  will  object,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  past  history  of  the  country  holds 
out  little  hope  that  such  a  consummation  is  at- 
tainable. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  all  patriotic  Mexicans  have  in  the  present 
crisis  one  great,  impelling  motive  to  work  to- 
gether. The  shadow  of  intervention,  long  pro- 
jected across  Mexico,  has  during  the  past  year 
become  perceptibly  darker.  The  leaders  of  the 
present  revolution  are  fully  aware  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  world  at  large  will 
indefinitely  tolerate  a  condition  of  chronic  dis- 
order and  civil  war  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  realize  also  that  the  advent  of  a  Republican 
administration  at  Washington  would  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  stiffening  of  our  Mexican 
policy,  a  policy  which  will  not  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  armed  intervention.  Xever  have  the 
Mexicans  had  a  greater  incentive  to  put  their 
house  in  order. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  is  presented  with 


.III  tin-  charm  and  dignity  of  the  old  world.  Nearly 
every  Mexican  town  has  such  a  church 

an  excellent  opportunity  to  clear  up  a  number  of 
thorny  problems  of  which  no  solution  could  be 
reached  with  Carranza.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
new  government  must  gain  the  recognition  of 
the  United  States  if  it  is  to  remain  any  time  in 
power.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  Washing- 
ton administration  will  grant  a  de  facto  recogni- 
tion only  if  certain  conditions  are  met.  Of  these 
the  most  important  would  probably  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  mixed  claims  committee  to  settle 
all  claims  against  Mexico  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  a  pledge  guaranteeing  protection 
to  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens, 
and  removing  all  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
rights  acquired  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1917;  and  finally  an  understanding 
regarding  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  all 
the  American  residents  of  the  Imperial  Valley. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  armed  interven- 
tion should  come  as  a  last  resort  and  only  after 
the  present  Mexican  authorities  have  demon- 
strated their  incapacity  to  afford  such  guarantees 
of  law  and  order  as  may  properly  be  demanded 
of  any  self-respecting  nation.  If  intervention 
must  come,  it  should  be  undertaken  in  the  same 
spirit  that  dictated  our  action  in  Cuba  :  its  ulti- 
mate purpose  should  be  to  help  the  Mexicans  to 
help  themselves.  Even  under  the  best  conditions 
intervention  would  be  attended  with  grave  dis- 
advantages, not  the  least  of  which  would  he  the 
forfeiture  of  the  good  will  of  the  South  American 
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Into  a  country  almost  biblical  in  its  simplicity  have  come  the  railroad  and  the  mine. 


republics.  Under  the  worst  conditions  it  would 
mean  the  indefinite,  military  occupation  of  the 
country. 

The  ills  with  which  Mexico  is  afflicted  may 
quite  possibly  he  amenable  to  remedies  less  dras- 
tic than  military  intervention.  Our  spirit  of  na- 
tional altruism,  so  strikingly  manifest  during  the 
war,  may  easily  discover  a  field  for  fruitful  en- 
deavor south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  For  Mexico 
unquestionably  needs  our  help  if  it  can  be  offered 
in  a  form  which  will  not  offend  her  national  self- 
respect.  She  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
decade  oi  civil  war  in  which  her  energies  have 
been  dissipated  and  her  national  morale  brought 
low. 

Mexico,  in  short,  is  in  need  of  a  physical  and 
moral  rehabilitation.  She  needs  education,  with 
special  emphasis  on  industrial  and  agricultural 
training;  she  needs  hospitals  and  instruction  in 
modern  methods  of  sanitation;  she  needs  finan- 
cial assistance  to  put  her  monetary  system  on  a 


firm  basis,  to  unlock  the  wealth  of  her  natural 
resources,  to  reconstruct  and  equip  her  railways. 
With  such  a  policy  of  assistance  without  inter- 
ference the  American  people  should  be  in  hearty 
agreement.  But  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated 
that  such  aid  and  cooperation  can  only  be  forth- 
coming in  any  large  measure  if  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  two  republics  are  placed  on  a 
friendly  and  satisfactory  basis.  Fortunately  there 
is  evidence  that  the  tension  and  suspicion  which 
under  Carranza  had  been  such  an  obstacle  to 
any  good  understanding  have  during  the  past 
few  weeks  materially  decreased.  It  seems  rea- 
sonably clear  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  revo- 
lution are  willing  to  meet  us  more  than  half  way 
on  a  program  of  adjustment  and  cooperation. 
With  good  will  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  and  for- 
bearance and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  friends  of  both  countries  may  well 
view  the  future  with  optimism. 


Ship  of  the  Air 


By  (  rLADYS  GREEN 

Fit  sister  to  the  sea's  liege  lady, 

Staunch  in  your  grace  and  delicate  in  strength. 
High,  fugitive,  and  solitary, 

Von  know  earth  hut  to  leave  it,  till  at  length, 

Star-seeker,  you  have  found  and  added  , 

To  the  two  perfect  solitudes  of  sand 
And  sea,  a  loneliness  more  splendid — 

1  launted  of  cloud,  ethereal,  rainbow-spanned  ! 


The  End  of  the  World 

By  Robin  Lampson 

There  came  the  last  sad  morning  of  the  world  ; 

The  sun,  no  brighter  than  the  moon,  arose, 
And  meteors  shook  all  heaven  as  they  swirled 

Near  to  the  rocking  earth — so  troublous — close 

That  fitful  gleams  brought  memories  of  those 
Far  ancient  days  of  sunlight.    Then  the  bars 

Which  bound  us  to  the  sun,  to  life  and  woes. 
Snapped,  and  we  hurtled,  loud  as  fifty  wars, 
Down  toward  the  nadir,  derelict  among  the  stars. 

Freeing  its  final  fetter  with  the  earth, 

Northward  and  faster  sped  the  dying  sun, 

W  hich  once  gave  light  and  life.    Its  fading  worth, 
Now  dwindled  to  a  lesser  star,  had  run 
To  a  far  place  in  the  ether,  and  begun 

The  final  planet.   Central  Mercury 

Now  held  the  middle  orbit  ;  Venus  spun 

Far  outward,  widely  circling,  nearly  free  ; 

While  earth  dropped  nadirward,  her  orbit  misery. 

And  mi  the  earth?   All  was  deep  starlight,  black 
As  winter's  moonless  midnight.   Here  and  there 

The  smouldering  debris  of  a  city's  wrack 
Set  fire  to  warm  the  feeble  race,  did  glare 
A  few  hours  only.    Crouched  as  in  a  lair, 

A  score  of  dying  men,  in  piteous  plight, 
Awaited  death's  kind  ending  of  despair. 

They  died — all  life  merged  with  the  infinite, 

W  ith  over  all,  the  terror  of  eternal  night. 


Manikins 


By  I  I  akky  \\ 


VCKOFF 


Oh  sweet-faced,  reconstructed  doll. 
Self-righteous  parody  of  Womanhood, 
1  wish,  gilt  nosegay,  that  I  understood 
What  levers  make  you  move  as  if  you  live, 
As  if  you  could. 

Have  you*never  lain  out-stretched  beneath  the  star-. 
And  clutched  the  grass  in  agony  to  live? 
With  moist  eyes  closed  in  prayer, 
And  lips  in  fear? 

Have  you  never  bared  a  throbbing  breast, 
And  yearned — yea  ached — to  nurse 
Even  the  new  moon  cradling  in  the  west, 
At  your  breast  ? 

Have  you  not  felt  the  fierce,  sweet  sting 
Of  a  Kiss — or  anything? 


Night  is  but  a  silken  web  of  black 
That  stretches  over  all  the  universe, 
Wherein  that  waiting,  one-eyed  spider  moon 
Keeps  watch  for  struggling  star-flies  which  traverse 
Her  ebony  domain. 

J iut  tender  dawn  comes  riding  on  the  morn, 
And  sweeps  from  out  the  sky,  the  web  of  black, 
Releasing  all  the  star-flies  caught  therein, 
\\  hich,  loosed,  soon  vanish  in  a  hurried  flight — 
And  all  is  light  again. 


What  Are  Dreams? 


By  Warren  F.  Lewis 

(  )h,  what  are  dreams  of  men, 

When  on  each  morrow, 
Men  must  wake  to  eat, 

To  earn  or  borrow? 
Oh,  what  are  dreams  of  men, 

Star  dust  entwined, 
W  hen  he  who'd  dreamer  be 

I  las  not  yet  dined  ? 


By  Warren  Frederic  Lewis 


28^  Orange  Alley 

By  J  a  m  ks  A.  Quinby 


(Concluded  from  May  Issue) 
No.  28%  proved  to  be  a  diminutive  cottage, 
one  half  of  which  had  boldly  advanced  as  far  as 
the  sidewalk  under  the  guise  of  a  shop.  A 
weatherbeaten  sign,  swinging  back  and  forth  in 
the  uncertain  flicker  of  a  street  lamp,  bore  wit- 
ness that  here  was  the  castle  of  S.  O'Connell, 
harness-maker.  I'nder  the  lowered  blind  of  one 
window,  there  was  a  crack  of  light,  Paxley 
squared  his  shoulders,  walked  past  the  shop,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  A  period  of 
silence  followed.  The  swinging  sign  creaked 
in  the  wind.  He  knocked  again,  loudly,  to  bol- 
ster up  his  own  courage,  lie  hadn't  the  faintest 
idea  of  an  excuse  for  his  visit.  W  hat  if  the  deni- 
zens of  28 1  ^  should  prove  hostile?   What  if — 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Paxley  found 
himself  facing  a  little  old  man  in  a  smoking 
jacket. 

"Come  in."  said  the  old  man,  shortly.  "You're 
late." 

\Y.  Morton  followed  him  obediently  into  a 
room  which  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  parlor 
and  of  being  used  once  in  every  three  months. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  old  man. 

Paxley  sat  down,  fascinated  by  the  appearance 
of  his  host.  He  had  that  singular  type  of  semi- 
baldness  which  leaves  a  hair  or  two  for  every 
square  inch  of  pink  seal]).  His  head  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  frosted  cocoanut. 

"You,"  said  the  old  man,  decisively,  "are  Jerry 
Riordan,  and  'tis  late  ye  are — seventeen  minutes 
late,  to  be  exact."' 

Paxley  entered  a  silent  plea  of  guilty  to  both 
indictments. 

"  "Fis  Shamus  O'Connell  ye  are  speakin'  to," 
went  on  the  old  man.  "the  father  of  Noreen. 
And  be  the  fact  that  ye  wear  a  leather  coat  and 
drive  an  otty-mobile,  I  take  it  that  ye  are  the 
young  man  that  the  gur-r-1  has  told  me  of,  that's 
come  to  take  her  to  some  shindig  or  other  this 
night.    Am  I  right  ?" 

"Your  deductions,  Mr.  O'Connell,"  said  Pax- 
ley, "do  you  great  credit." 

"Aha!"  Shamus  O'Connell  retreated  somewhat 
from  his  hostile  attitude.  "I  hope  ye'll  pardon 
me  meetin'  you  at  the  door  instead  of  lettin'  No- 
reen do  the  job.    'Tis  meself  that  has  to  be  care- 


ful with  the  gur-r-1,  bein'  as  how  I'm  the  only 
mother  she's  got.  And  it's  conscientious  care 
I'm  takin'  of  her,  too.  Don't  ye  forget  that,  Mr. 
Riordan.  As  for  you,  ye  have  a  good  name,  and 
1  like  the  face  of  ye.  But  it's  a  lot  of  trouble 
I've  had  in  the  past,  and  a  man  must  be  careful. 
I'll  call  the  child — though  1  doubt  not  that  she's 
been  back  of  the  door,  listenin'  the  while. 
Noreen!  Come." 

And  Noreen  came,  with  a  suddenness  which 
gave  color  to  her  father's  suspicion.  When  you 
looked  at  Noreen,  you  knew  two  things  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt.  She  was  adorably  Irish, 
and  she  made  her  own  clothes.  Paxley  was  con- 
scious of  a  vague  regret  that  he  was  not  Jerry 
Riordan. 

"Ah — good  evening,"  he  said. 

The  girl  kept  her  eyes  lowered,  and  said  good 
evening  in  a  muffled  tone  which  might  have  meant 
almost  anything. 

Shamus  O'Connell  hobbled  to  the  door,  leading 
his  daughter  by  the  arm.  Paxley  grasped  his 
cap  nervously,  and  followed.  Feeling  more  like 
a  fool  than  at  any  previous  time  during  the  eve- 
ning, he  found  himself  by  Noreen's  side  on  the 
doorstep,  with  Shamus,  from  behind  them,  dic- 
tating his  parting  mandate. 

"Good  luck  to  ye.  And  if  ye  are  not  in  be  a 
reasonable  hour  it's  an  old  maid  ye'll  be,  and  bald 
as  your  father,  afore  ye  lave  the  house  again  of 
an  evenin'.    Goodnight."    The  door  slammed. 

Paxley  blinked  dazedly  and  put  on  his  cap.  The 
girl  was  half  way  down  the  walk.  He  stumbled 
after  her,  and  helped  her  into  the  front  seat,  then 
clambered  in  beside  her.  Things  were  breaking 
a  little  too  fast  for  him.  Speech  being  an  im- 
possibility, he  took  refuge  in  action  and  started 
the  machine.  Not  till  they  were  a  full  block 
on  Trevor  Street  did  he  glance  at  Noreen  O'Con- 
nell. That  young  lady  did  not  appear  to  be 
worried  over  the  situation — at  least  she  showed 
no  signs  of  trepidation,  for  she  was  smiling 
frankly.  Paxley  had  a  disturbing  impression  that 
she  was  smiling  at  him.  He  stopped  the  ma- 
chine. 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  me,"  he  asked,  "why 
von  are  laughing,  and  what  you  intend  to  do  ?" 
"Yes."    The  girl  straightened  her  mouth  with 
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an  effort.  "I'm  laughing  at  you  because  you're 
so  upset  by  my  company — and  I  intend  to  gei 
out  of  your  machine  and  let  you  go  your  own 
sweet  way." 

"First,"  said  I'axley,  "why  did  you  ever  get 
into  the  machine  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  do  owe  you  an  explanation.  I 
was  impelled  by  curiosity,  impulse,  and  an  over- 
whelming fear  of  my  father.  .  .  .  Sounds 
queer,  doesn't  it?  Is  queer,  I'm  <|ueer — my 
father's  queer.  He  hates  to  let  me  go  out  at 
night.  I've  been  out  three  times  since  I  was 
eighteen — can  you  imagine  it? — three  times.  And 
each  time  something  happened.  The  first  man 
I  went  out  with  got  into  a  fight  with  a  street  cat- 
conductor — the  second  was  arrested  for  starting 
a  disturbance  in  a  movie  theater.  The  third 
was  named  O'Shaughnessy — it's  only  Irish  that 
my  father  allows  me  to  go  out  with — and  him  I 
had  to  sidestep  and  come  home  by  myself,  be- 
cause he  got  rearin'  drunk." 

"You  seem  to  have  a  belligerent  effect,"  mur- 
mured Paxley. 

"Ave.  And  now  the  Shamus  tells  me  if  once 
more  there's  something  unusual  connected  with 
my  social  expeditions,  they'll  come  to  an  end.  I 
have  this  date  with  Jerry  Riordan,  whom  I  have 
met  casually  twice — and  then  you  show  up — with 
Riordan's  coat  and  Riordan's  car — and  you're  not 
Riordan  at  all.  Rather  than  have  my  father  know 
that  something  is  amiss,  and  that  you've  played 
yourself  off  on  him  as  a  man  that  ye  aren't, 
I'll  come  out  with  you,  walk  around  the  block 
fifteen  times,  and  go  home.  .  .  .  And  now  that 
you're  over  wonderin'  why  1  came,  will  you 
tell  me  who  you  are?" 

\Y.  Morton  drew  a  long  breath.  Somehow, 
lie  felt  better.  There  were  other  people  in  the 
world  as  crazy  as  himself. 

"My  name  is — Hill  I'axley,"  he  said.  "I  am  a 
follower  of  hate,  a  seeker  after  adventure,  and 
an  earnest  apostle  of  one  Hoggins."  Whereupon 
he  told  her  of  his  meeting  with  the  blue  taxicab, 
and  of  what  occurred  thereafter. 
The  girl  looked  at  him  searchingly. 

"You  tell  a  story  well,"  she  said,  "and  the 
queerest  part  of  it  is  that  I  believe  you."  Then 
they  gazed  at  each  other  intently  for  a  moment 
and  laughed  in  unison  for  no  reason  whatever. 

I'axley  started  the  machine  again. 

"Then  you  won't  get  out  and  walk  around  the 
block."  he  said,  hopefully, 


"I  can't  very  well  while  the  car  is  moving." 

"Then  the  car  will  move  till  the  gas  gives  out." 

The  car  proceeded  to  move  for  the  space  of 
some  seconds.'  Paxley  was  well  satisfied  with 
himself.  Here  was  impulsive  action  with  a  ven- 
geance. .Madeline  would  be  proud  of  him.  To 
be  perfectly  fair  to  W.  Morton,  he  was  hardly 
aware  of  Xoreen's  existence,  save  that  she  was 
one  of  the  night's  kaleidoscopic  characters. 

"By  the  way — "  her  voice  came  casually  above 
the  purr  of  the  engine —  "do  you,  by  any  chance, 
know  where  we  are  going?" 

I'axley  thought  a  moment. 

"Xo,"  he  said,  honestly,  "1  don't." 

"We  can  hardly  go  to  the  Acme  Club  dance," 
said  Xoreen,  meditatively,  "for  you  aren't  a 
member.  Besides,  Jerry  Riordan  might  be  there, 
and  my  fourth  evening  at  large  would  wind  up 
with  a  fight." 

W.  Morton  thought  of  the  leather  coat,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  three  sizes  too  large  for  Bog- 
gins. 

"No,"  he  agreed,  seriously.  'That  would  never 
.  do." 

The  thought  of  the  coat,  however,  brought  him 
an  inspiration.  Those  other  papers  in  the  pocket. 
Maybe  there  were  more  addresses.  He  had  vi- 
sions of  roaming  about  the  city,  collecting  a 
whole  harem  of  Noreens.  You  can  gain  some 
idea  of  how  far  W.  Morton's  mental  machinery 
had  been  set  awry  by  the  evening's  events.  He 
fumbled  for  the  dash  light. 

"Here."  he  said,  thrusting  a  handful  of  papers 
toward  the  girl,  "are  some  helpful  hints  for 
followers  of  impulse.    Read  em." 

The  girl  laughed  gaily  and  leaned  over  the 
papers. 

"One  of  them,"  she  said,  "is  a  license,  authoriz- 
ing Geroid  Riordan  to  drive  a  taxicab." 

"It  has  no  possibilities,"  said  Paxley.  "Try 
the  next  one." 

"The  next  one,"  said  Xoreen.  after  a  pause, 
"has  distinct  possibilities.  It  is  a  note,  addressed 
to  Jerry,  and  asking  him  to  meet  a  person  called 
Pinky,  at  ten  o'clock  tonight,  by  General  Mor- 
rison's statue  in  Shelton  Park." 

"Well,"  said  Paxley,  reveling  again  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  pointing  finger,  "I  know  where  that 
is.  We'll  be  a  little  late — more  than  seventeen 
minutes  this  time,  I'm  afraid,  but  rather  than 
have  the  excellent  Mr.  Riordan  fail  an  appoint- 
ment, we'll  keep  it  for  him." 
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And  thus  ii  happened  thai  the  blue  taxi  swung 
off  on  another  long  tangent  across  town.  Paxley 
found  himself  taking  an  absurd  pleasure-  in  the 
situation,  and  in  Xoreen.  The  girl  laughed  at 
things  he  said.  Madeline  had  never  laughed  at 
his  remarks.  All  of  which  shows  that  Xoreen, 
despite  her  lack  of  social  education,  was  wiser 
than  Madeline. 

They  came  at  length  to  Shelton  Park  and  drove 
in  the  Gravely  Street  entrance.  Xow  the  park  is 
a  beautiful  place  by  day,  hut  at  ten  o'clock  of 
a  moonless  night  it  is  a  place  of  eerie  shadows. 
Paxley  felt  a  little  uneasy.  As  usual,  he  tried  to 
analyze  his  emotions,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  his  anxiety  was  in  some  manner  con- 
nected with  Xoreen.  When  she  leaned  against 
his  arm  as  they  passed  some  particularly  dark 
spot  in  the  curving  roadway  he  felt  an  electric 
thrill  over  his  whole  body.  He  told  himself,  seri- 
ously, that  this  must  be  because  of  the  unusual 
situation — the  sequence  of  the  night's  events. 
Certainly  the  girl  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

General  Morrison's  statue  marked  the  spot 
where  he  had  repulsed  the  Indians,  or  the  British, 
or  some  other  aborigines,  in  a  defense  of  the  city 
a  century  or  two  earlier.  It  was  a  lonely  spot. 
1  lad  the  General  been  able  to  forsee  the  course 
of  events,  he  would  probably  have  staged  his 
melee  somewhere  on  Broadway,  where  his  statue 
could  have  looked  upon  the  world  that  passed 
by.  As  it  was,  the  General  sat  austerely  upon 
his  eternally  rearing  charger,  and  awaited  the 
coming  of  one  Pinky  and  Jerry  Riordan. 

The  headlights  of  the  machine  touched  up  the 
statue  in  increasing  relief — the  brakes  tightened, 
and  the  blue  taxi  came  to  a  halt,  with  a  crunch- 
ing of  gravel  under  the  tires.  Paxley  looked  at 
the  statue  and  saw  no  one.  Then  he  turned  to 
address  his  companion.  She  was  gone.  He 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and  put  forth  a 
tentative  finger  to  touch  the  spot  where  she  had 
been.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it — she  was  gone — 
swallowed  up  as  completely  as  if  General  Morri- 
son had  leaned  from  his  charger  and  plucked  her 
into  the  air. 

"Well,  me  bucko,"  said  a  grufT  voice,  almost 
in  his  ear,  "if  ye'r  through  makin'  weegy-board 
passes  in  the  atmosphere,  you  can  come  down 
off  yer  perch  and  be  sociable." 

Paxley.  by  a  strenuous  effort,  managed  to  get 
his  heart  down  out  of  his  throat  to  somewhere 
near  its  original  position.    Pie  turned  his  head 


slowly  and  .saw  a  gun,  a  large  man,  and  several 
other  large  men,  in  the  order  named,  lie  couldn't 
say,  later,  just  how  many  there  were — some  fifty 
or  more,  he  judged — each  about  eleven  feet  tall. 

"Come  on,  now."  said  the  owner  of  the  gruff 
voice,  persuasively.  "Keep  yer  hands  reachin' 
upward,  and  trot  around  in  front  of  the  head- 
lights, so's  we  can  have  a  look  at  you." 

Paxley  complied.  Both  men  followed  him. 
Once  in  the  circle  of  light  before  the  machine, 
he  of  the  gruff  voice  covered  W.  Morton,  and 
the  other  man  searched  the  pockets  of  the  leather 
coat. 

"Ha,"  he  exclaimed.  "Here's  a  shover's  li- 
cense. And  here's  the  letter  we  sent.  I  guess 
it's  Riordan,  all  right.  He  fell  for  it  like  a  baby. 
J  leadquarters'll  pat  us  on  the  hack  for  this  night's 
work." 

Paxley  cleared  his  throat. 

"There's  been  an  unfortunate  mistake,"  he  be- 
gan.   "I'm  not  Riordan.    I'm — " 

"Shut  up,"  growded  the  man  with  the  gun.  "Yer 
lyin'  is  so  amateurish  it  makes  me  sick.  Yer 
Jerry  Riordan,  alias  Sam  the  Weasel,  alias  a 
whole  telephone  directory  of  other  names,  and 
ye'r  wanted  for  bigamy,  jail  hreakin",  gran' 
larceny,  and  two  or  three  other  things  which  I 
disremember  at  present.    D'ye  see?" 

Paxley  looked  at  the  gun. 

"I  see,"  he  said. 

Suddenly  from  a  point  hack  of  General  Mor- 
rison there  came  a  laugh.  The  three  men  froze, 
like  a  patrol  holding  a  pose  under  a  star-shell. 
Xow,  there  are  many  kinds  of  laughs,  most 
of  them  pleasant.  This  one  was  not  pleasant. 
It  was  maniacal.  It  began  in  a  high  register,  ran 
the  scale  a  couple  of  times,  and  ended  in  a  long- 
drawn  wail.  The  three  men  felt  cold  chills  run 
down  three  several  and  respective  spines.  They 
were  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  the  headlights — 
the  laugh  came  from  the  darkness. 

The  gruff  man  moistened  his  lips.  The  hand 
holding  the  gun  wavered. 

"Wha — whazat  ?"  he  stuttered. 

Then  there  came  a  voice — a  woman's  voice — 
from  back  of  the  statue. 

"Villi  pair  o'  boobs,"  it  shrilled,  "vuh  make 
a  move  an'  I'll  fill  yuh  so  full  o'  holes  you  won't 
cast  no  shadows  at  all,  at  all." 

Paxley  felt  his  nerves  relax.  A  warm  glow  of 
admiration  crept  over  him.  The  faces  of  the 
other  two  appeared  so  ludicrous  that  it  was  only 
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bj  an  effort  that  he  kept  himself  from  laughing, 
"Madame,"  began  the  man  with  the  gun,  a 

quavering  note  in  his  voice,  "listen  to  reason. 

We  are  officers  of  the  law — we — " 

"Shut  up,"  said  the  voice.    "Yer  lyin'  is  so 

rotten  it  makes  me  sick.    And  as  tor  reason,  it 

never  worries  me;  I'm  crazy,  I  am — "  and  she 

laughed  again. 

"Well,"   growled   the   big   man,   "what  d'ye 

want  ?" 

"I  want  Jerry  Riordan.  Come,  Jerry  darlin', 
come  out  to  your  old  pal — it's  a  getaway  I'm  giv- 
in'  ye.  And  keep  a  hit  out  o'  my  tine  of  tire  as 
ye  come.  'Tis  innocent  bystanders  that's  often 
hurt  when  the  fightin'  begins." 

W.  Morton  walked  gingerly  across  the  front 
of  the  car,  restraining  an  impulse  to  run  wildly 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  covered  him.  Behind  the 
statue  he  found  Xoreen.  He  touched  her  shoul- 
der. She  was  trembling  like  a  leaf.  But  there 
was  no  tremor  in  her  parting  admonition  to  the 
representatives  of  the  law. 

"If  ve  value  your  worthless  lives,"  he  said, 
"ye  ll  consider  carefully  before  makin'  a  move. 
Good  night."    And  with  that  she  grasped  Pax- 
ley's  arm  and  tip-toed  off  down  the  grass-carpet 
ed  slope  back  of  the  statue. 

There  was  no  pursuit.  It's  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  follow  a  person  in  Shelton  Park  at  night. 
Moreover,  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  guardians 
of  the  peace  weren't  very  anxious  to  overtake  the 
lady  with  the  laugh. 

"Now,"  said  the  girl,  "you've  got  rid  of  the 
estimable  Jerry's  machine.  The  next  thing  to  do 
is  to  ditch  his  coat." 

W.  Morton  flung  the  coat  into  the  darkness, 
and  they  went  on.    Finally  he  spoke. 

"I  can  never  thank  you,"  he  began.    "I — " 

"Posh."  said  the  girl.  "It  wasn't  for  love  of 
vou  that  I  did  the  song  and  dance  for  the  dear 
hoys  hack  yonder — it  was  for  love  of  excite- 
ment. This  is  the  best  evening  1  ever  had. 
(  )'Shaughnessy's  drunk  was  never  like  this." 

"I  tm! — Yes,  if  we  get  out  of  it  safely." 

"Oh,  we'll  gel  out  of  it  safely.  But  think  how 
near  my  fourth  attempt  came  to  being  a  fiasco. 
If  Jerry  Riordan — bad  cess  to  him — had  showed 
up,  who  knows  hut  what  I  would  have  been  a 
bigamist  or  a  jail-breaker  bv  now  ?" 

There's  little  enough  left  to  tell.  On  account 
of  I'axlev's  coatlcss  condition,  and  Noreen's  fear 
that   it   would  excite  comment   in  a  street  car, 


they  walked  across  town  to  Orange  Alley.  The 
girl  was  silent  most  of  the  time,  and  \\  .  Morton 
busied  himself  with  his  favorite  occupation  of 
self-analysis.  lie  shuddered  when  he  thought 
how  near  he  had  come  to  dragging  his  cherished 
family  name  through  the  morning  police  court 
reports.  Madeline  would  never  have  forgiven 
that. 

At  the  door  of  2H\U  \Y.  Morton  took  off  his 
cap  to  say  good  night.  Xoreen  looked  up  at 
him  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"It's  been — rather  glorious,  hasn't  it  ?"  she  ^aid. 
her  voice  a  bit  tremulous.  "1  guess  .  .  .  from 
what  you've  told  me  that  you'll  never — that  is, 
that  this  will  be  the  last  time — " 

\Y.  Morton  looked  down  at  her.  He  dropped 
his  cap,  his  dignity,  and  his  analytical  composure, 
and  kissed  Xoreen  O'Connell  squarely  on  the  lips. 
He  continued  the  performance  for  a  period  much 
longer  than  that  sanctioned  by  the  motion  picture 
board  of  censorship.  He  was  sensible,  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way.  that  it  wasn't  a  gentleman- 
ly sort  of  kiss  at  all.  The  girl  was  very,  very 
close  to  him — her  hair  whispered  against  his 
brow — her  presence  seemed  to  wrap  itself  about 
him,  like  some  warming  breeze  from  a  south- 
ern land.  He  felt  himself  spin  in  empty  space, 
and  colored  lights  whirled  before  his  eyes. 

With  a  gasp,  the  girl  tore  herself  from  him  and 
ran  into  the  house.  W.  Morton  walked  dazedly 
down  the  path,  forgetting  to  pick  up  his  cap. 
He  was  trying  to  analyze  his  emotions,  and  was 
having  some  difficulty. 

He  finally  got  home,  having  walked  farther 
during  the  evening  than  in  the  preceding  month, 
and  went  to  bed.  He  finally  slept,  and  dreamed, 
at  some  length,  of  Xoreen  O'Connell,  driving  a 
silver-handled  fork  in  Shelton  Park,  and  waxing 
a  blue  taxicab  in  each  hand. 

The  next  morning  he  slept  late,  as  usual. 
Shortly  after  noon,  he  decided  to  call  on  Made- 
line. It  took  some  effort  for  \Y.  Morton  to  at- 
tain bis  usual  impersonal  attitude.  He  found 
Madeline  in  an  afternoon  frock — and  in  tears — 
more  frock  than  tears.  I  am  bound  to  admit — - 
but  both  were  effective.  She  had  recovered  from 
her  Mood. 

"You,"  she  said,  evenly,  "are  a  brute.  You 
have  disgraced  yourself,  and  everyone  connected 
with  you  by  your  outrageous  performance  of  last 
evening,  I  cannot  bear — 1 — oh.  Morton,  how 
could  VOU  do  it  ?" 
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Morton  felt  himself  sinking.  Mow  much  did 
she  know?  And  the  queerest  part  of  the  matter 
was  that  he  wasn't  worrying  over  the  thing  as 
he  should. 

"My  dear."  he  said.  "1 — ah — I  wasn't  aware  of 
any  disgrace  fid" — 

"Not  aware — ?  Read  that!"  and  she  thrust  a 
morning  paper  at  him. 

Paxley  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  paper.  In  a  feature  story 
on  the  first  page,  he  saw  his  name.  ■'.Maniac,  Son 
of  Well-Known  Family,  Runs  Amuck  in  ( iospel 
.Meeting,"  he  read.  "Fanatic  Impales  Evangelist 
on  C  arving  Fork."  So  that  was  what  Boggins 
had  come  to.  I  I'm!  I  I'm !  "In  the  prisoner's 
pocket  were   found  papers  identifying  him  as 
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W.  Morton  Paxley,  a  wealthy  young  man  ol  this 
city  who — " 

W.  Morton  loi  iked  up,  a  peculiar  smile  on  his 
face.  He  took  one  step  toward  Madeline,  and 
kissed  her.  1  le  kissed  her  as  well  as  he  knew 
how — hut  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  No 
warming  breeze — no  empty  space — no  colored 
lights.  He  released  her  abruptly,  and  turned 
away,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  at  this  moment, 
Madeline  would  have  trailed  meekly  after 
him  through  every  police  court  in  the  land. 

"Morton — "  she  panted,  "where — where  are 
going  ?" 

Bill  Paxley  paused,  his  hand  on  the  doorknob. 

"I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  said,  "but  some- 
thing tells  me  that  the  finger  of  bate  has  repeated, 
and  that  I'm  headed  for  (  )range  Alley." 


The  Trail 

1  iy   1  1.  T.  FULLERTON 


SITTING  on  the  ledge,  the  valley  four  thou- 
sand feet  below.  I  swept  the  opposing  wall 
of  the  valley  with  the  glasses.  So  fine 
were  tliev  that  a  man  on  a  burro  could  easily  be 
discerned.  I  te  was  leading  a  pack  mule.  A  pros- 
pector, evidently  :  trying  to  get  one  more  trip  in 
before  the  snow  should  fall.  The  burro  he  rode 
was  gray,  the  pack-animal  was  a  darker  gray. 

In  and  out  1  moved  the  lens.  Finally  I  got 
the  adjustment  I  desired:  man,  burro,  darker 
burro,  cliff,  trail  and  granite  walls.  In  the  small 
circle  of  vision  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  green, 
nor  did  the  sky  show  ;  the  trail  was  cut  on  the 
face  of  a  granite  cliff  for  the  width  of  an  out- 
cropping of  gray  stone.-  Above  him  a  thousand 
feet  was  the  blue  of  the  sky  ;  below  him,  three 
thousand  feet,  coiled  the  river.  The  picture  was 
pleasing,  little  man  in  big  nature. 

And  then  as  1  watched,  things  happened.  The 
gray  stone  beneath  the  feet — the  hind  feet — of 
the  forward  burro  gave  way.  It  was  a  triangular 
patch  of  rock  when  it  started  :  it  was  a  patch  of 
triangular  rocks  when  it  finally  struck  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cliff.  Little  patches  of  heavy  dust 
settled  from  the  two  places  where  it  struck 
against  the  granite  height. 

The  burro  endeavored  to  scramble  back  on  the 
path.  The  sure-footed  little  animal  pawed  and 
scratched  the  trail  with  his  front  hoofs.  His 


hind  hoofs  waved  in  space.  The  prospector  bent 
over  and  reached  for  a  handhold  on  the  edge  of 
the  trail,  but  from  his  seat  in  the  saddle  he  could 
not  reach  a  projection  prominent  enough  to  catch 
a  hold  on.  With  his  left  hand  he  whipped  the 
burro  unmercifully.  It  was  a  queer  sensation  to 
watch  the  hand  rise  and  lower  and  yet  not  hear 
the  blows  of  the  whip.  I  was  a  long  way  from 
the  whip-hand. 

The  second  burro,  the  pack  animal,  was  taking 
the  life  struggle  in  a  philosophical  manner.  He 
stood  with  bowed  head  and  watched.  It  wasn't 
his  fight.  I  le  couldn't  and  didn't  try  to  under- 
stand it. 

"Come  on  and  play  horsey — come  on  and  play 
— make  a  noise  like  a  bear,  like  you  did  last  night 
— go  on,  say  Raar-roo,  like  you  did  before." 

The  glasses  were  knocked  up,  a  small  arm 
twined  about  my  arm,  and  Charlie,  aged  four, 
was  expressing  a  desire  to  play.  We  did  not 
play.  Charlie  left  at  my  order,  (rather  peremp 
torily  given),  and  I  brought  the  glasses  to  my 
eyes.  All  was  blurred;  ten  minutes'  adjustment 
to  do  over  again.    A  search  for  the  trail. 

The  pack  burro  was  still  watching  with  down- 
cast eyes.  He  was  the  most  pensive  animal  I 
ever  have  seen.  The  man  and  the  other  burro  had 
disappeared — up  the  trail  or  otherwise  I  never 
did  learn. 
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